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FOREWORD 

I NDIAN History is progressing fast in the direction of its ob¬ 
ject, the past. Some years ago the History of India began 
with Alexander’s campaign through the Panjab and the East. 
Then the rise of Buddhism and Jainism was added. The pre¬ 
sent book deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gautama 
and MahSvIra. The book is all the more welcome since the 
author has taken as a subject a portion of that period which has 
been styled “the Dark Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor¬ 
ance of the students of history, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not dark at all. 

Illustrious kings ruled the country with justice and wisdom. 
Of one of them, Aivapati Kaikeya, who ruled in the North- 
Western area, the Chmdogya Upanisai, V, 11, 5, states that 
when he got up in the morning he said: “In my country there 
are no thieves, nor misers, nor drunkards, nor people who do not 
perform sacrifices, nor ignorant, nor debauchees, nor much less 
harlots.” Such personal statement of the king himself is a credit 
to the excellent administration that India enjoyed in that early 
age. The student of history, while going through the pages of 
this book, will easily detect some of the principles that lateT on 
crystalized in the immortal ArthaSdstra of Kautalya, and which 
were so much admired by the Greek envoy Megasthenes. 

The economic conditions of India were also prosperous. Agri¬ 
culture, mining, fisheries, farming, cottage industries, building 
industries and other sources of wealth are described minutely, and 
sometimes with such abundance of detail as to make us believe 
we are living in those Temote ages. Trade was brisk, and the 
reports we have about sea-voyages incline us to believe that it 
was the cause of many settlements of Indians abroad, both in 
the east and in the wests 

Special interest is attached to the sociological conditions of 
the country, which may be wisely compared with those prevail¬ 
ing at present. The superiority of the kings in matters spiritual is 
indeed an eye-opener which has not been sufficiently accounted 
for. Those good administrators of the country were also pro¬ 
found thinkers and wise philosophers, at whose school many emi¬ 
nent brahmanas learned the secrets of the ancient lore or India{ 
Some authors have seen in them representatives of the old pre- 
Aryan rulers of the country, and if this view is finally accepted, 
it will lead us to revise our opinion about the origin of Indian 
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philosophy and asceticism. Such kings, whose intellectual pur¬ 
suits still shine after perhaps thirty centuries, fostered liberal 
education in their doipinions. It was precisely during this period 
that the first dirama of life was constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of Brahmacdrins in the same towns were 
the nuclei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being Taksafila and ‘Varanasi, which were rivalled by 
Nalanda, Odantapura, Vallabhipura and others in a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgamation of the two main races of 
India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, which began in the Vedic 
period, was accomplished. The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgg,mar 
tion in many pages of this book. This is a subject of research 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time nor opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of his work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much darkness still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the author has 
tapped has been the collection of Buddhist stories of the pre- 
births of the Buddha, called the Jdtakas . These stories un¬ 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jdtakas and in the Mahd- 
bhdrata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the historicity of these stories we cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Whenever 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. 

The work of Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Alma Mater. His views are always impartial, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
I hope that his work will be widely read throughout this country 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still perhaps existing 
ip some minds, and to disclose the brilliancy of that ancient 
Culture which was the foundation of the culture and achievements 
of the Indians of later periods. 

H. Heras, S.J, 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Jply 23,1939. ' 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

I N the following pages a humble attempt has been made to 
visualise the picture of Ancient India through the J ataka stories. 
Ever since the publication of these stories, scholars have attemp¬ 
ted to' draw from them as much help as they could to enhance 
their researches. They have been studied and utilised by vari¬ 
ous hands for shedding more light on the various aspects and 
problems of Ancient Indian History. And they have undoubted¬ 
ly been recognised as an important source for this purpose. 

A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and developed is yet 
a desideratum. Before this is possible, an intensive study has to 
be njade of the different ages through which they have grown. 
And this study of a particular age or period has to be made 
through different sources—literature, art, archaeology, ethno¬ 
logy, anthropology and the like. It is obvious that this is not 
the task for one hand. V arious hands have to work to create a 
complete whole. Thus what Zimmer in his AUmdisches Leben 
has done for the early Vedic Period, still remains to be done for 
the subsequent periods. The Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
together must yield a sufficiently clear picture of Ancient India 
of the period immediately encircling round the figures of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. An attempt in this direction was- made 
years ago by Prof. Bhys Davids, in his Buddhist India. But he 
mostly relied upon Buddhist sources, and that too not exhaus¬ 
tively, whereas the study of the history of the Buddhist period, 
to be complete, must be made by a careful collation of different 
sources, the Upanisadic, the Buddhist and the Jaina literatures, 
over and above the archaeological and other evidences. Every 
piece of literature has to be thoroughly ransacked. It was witn 
this object that I took up the study of the Jatakas —a part of 
the extensive Buddhist literature. 

As I said before, these stories have been utilised by various 
scholars. Richard Pick has studied these stories chiefly from the 
social point of view, keeping always the ‘Caste’ and tne ‘Priest’ 
before his eyes, which fact, m my opinion, has at times hindered 
a purely impartial judgment. Dr. Ray Ohaudhury has derived 
from these stories such data as could be helpful to his ‘Political 
History ,’ and this again not exhaustively* Mrs. Rhys Davids 
and Mr. N. S. Subbarao have given us the ‘Economic Conditions’ 
For ‘ Administrative Aspect ’ something has been done by Mr. 
Bent Prasad in his work ‘The State in Ancient India.’ Lastly I 
must mention a really valuable work by Dr. B. C. Sen, ‘Studies ip 
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Jdtahas published in the Journal of the Department of Letters t 
Calcutta University, dealing mainly with political and adminis¬ 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso¬ 
lated. In the absence, therefore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical in its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea of Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, I feel myself justified in taking up this subject. 
I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it in a systematic scientific and connected nar¬ 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience’s sake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five different aspects : political, adminis¬ 
trative, economic, social and geographical. As regards political 
history, there are several chronological strata dimly recognis* 
able in the stories. The kings and princes there mentioned did 
not belong to a single period of time: they were often wide 
apart from one another in respect of age. So that the infor¬ 
mation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poli¬ 
tical history from the Ved%o times down to the time of the 
Buddha, Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahajanapada Period , gives us a fair idea of the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remaining aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi¬ 
cal, delineated in the stories, fall, in my opinion, in this Mahaja- 
napada or pre-Buddha period. Hence the title of this work. 

It is a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectively has been the avowed aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. G. Wells. But it seems im¬ 
possible for the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis¬ 
situdes in life which he observes. And even H. G. Wells had 
in the end to confess: “There never .will be an outline of 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies of 
the historian, his pre-conceived notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven in the delineation of the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it ? However unscientific this method 
of approach might be termed, it has its value and its interest; 
The historian should not dive into an. ever-receding and ir¬ 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the past; . He has to 
revaluate the past in the light of the present. Instead of ap¬ 
pearing in the fashion of a colourless spectator, he has to assume 
the r. 61 e of a representative of the people of whom he-speaks; He 
is to share their thoughts and reciprocate* or at -least - under¬ 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow eloquent over their glori¬ 
ous achievements, as he should stress their drawbacks. In 
this way, attempting to . write history is, inevitably - though 
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imperceptibly, like subjecting oneself to. psycho-analysis. It 
draws out not only the historian’s opinions but his ‘repressions,’ 
not only, his intellectual character but its ‘complexes.’ Even 
those historians who profess to be most impartial and purely 
objective have their hidden snags and tags. " 

Anyhow, it is quite obvious that every historical study 
should have more than purely academic interest. Up till now it 
has always been regarded as dry as dust, a jumble.of dates, an 
unmeaning medley of wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. It should be a pre¬ 
sentation of life, complete and-whole. 

The Jdtahas offer us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects are not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict society from an independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social life, with the 
lull ness and. variety that we naturally, miss in the ‘sacred texts.’ 
We can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants, 
women and children, old people and ascetics, Brahmins and 
Princes—all engrossed in their daily life. The characters we 
witness are lively and realistic, and the incidents narrated are 
also taken from real life. In the words of Prof. Rhys Davids, 
the Jdtahas are the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Folklore extant. 

I am not unmindful of my inabilities. My claim to these 
stories as being a faithful representation of the pre-Buddha 
period will particularly be questioned. The fear of uncertain 
ground on which I was standing at first prevented me from giv¬ 
ing the title which has been given to this work, and I thought 
it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the work as 
Ancient India in the Jdtahas. But repeated reading of the book, 
page after page, while plodding through the unending proofs, 
reassured me, and finally encouraged me in giving the present 
title. I leave it now to the readers to decide whether the title 
is justified or not. But I take consolation in the fact that there 
was, after all, very litole possibility of change in the general 
milieu of Ancient Indian life within a few centuries, as its per¬ 
sistent conservatism is only too well-known. 

The present work is a revised form of the' Thesis submitted 
to the University of Bombay for the M.A. Degree in 1935. It 
took two years for it to go into the Press, and it is after about the 
same period that it comes out of the Press, to see the light of 
day. Four long years have thus passed by since it was written. 
Journalism having lured me away from an academic career, it 
was well-nigh impossible for me to keep pace with the fast-growing 



tempo of Historical Research Wofk. If, therefore, the work 
suffers from any defects, I crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deeininy labours amply rewarded if the Work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of our Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rev. 
Fr. Heras, S.J.* the Director of the Iiidian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have been impossible to 
produce this woik. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 


Bombay, September 4,1939. 


RATILAL MEHTA, 
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TRACING UP 


THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE JATAKAS AND THEIR AGE 


TEe Jatakas, on which the whole of the present work is based, are, as 
is well-known, a collection of stories included in the Khvd- 
SuMBER daka-Nikdya of the Suttapitaka of the Pali Canon. These 
stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 547. But as in some 
of these numbers, several stories are included, while others only contain 
references to later Jatakas , and also as sometimes the same stories recur in 
/KffATwn+. versions, the figure 547 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
of the stories. 1 The Oulh-Niddesa gives the number as 500 (pattca-jdtaka - 
satdni). 2 The collection is obviously incomplete. It does not, and could 
not, ip fi fndft all the stories current at the time of its final redaction or com¬ 
pilation, probably in the 5th century A.D ; 3 neither does it include all the 
inscribed episodes still to be seen on the remnants of the Barhut railing, 4 nor 
does it include all Jdtaka-lik& stories to be found in other canonical works. 5 


Now, every single Jdtaka, jn the present collection, consists of the 
following parts: (as)An introductory story, Paccupfpannavatthu, 
DIFFERENT ‘story of the present time’ which relates on what 

PARTS. occasion the Buddha himself told the monks the Jdtaka in 

question; (6) Atttavatthu, i.e., ‘story of the past’ in which a 
story of one of the former births of the Buddha, in other words, a Bodhisatta 
story, according to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told; (c) the Oathds 
or verses which, as a rule, constitute the Jditaka of the Akkhdna type and 
form part of the story of the past, are supplemented by the 
sambuddhagdthds as these latter are generally termed;® (d) short commentary 
(Veyydkarana) in which the Gdthds are explained word for word; and (e) the 
‘connexion’ (samodhdna) in which, finally, the personages of the ‘story of the 
present’ .are identified, by the Buddha himself, with those of the ,‘story of the 
past,’and the psychological effect of the discourse on the mind of the 
hearers is described. These are the different parts which form a single 


1. The OuBa-Niddesa, H, p. 80, an old commentary (probably of 1st or 2nd century B.C.) 
on the Parauanavagga of the Sutta-Nipata, speaks of 600 Jatakas i Pa-hien too, (Record of the 
Buddhist JK&e&mertransl. by J. Legge, Oxford; 1886, p. 106) speaks of pictures illustrating 
• 500- Jatakas' -whioh he had seen in Ceylon, .See Barua, LH.Q., I, p. 247 ; U, pp. 723 J. 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, II, p. 124 n. 1. See now, B.C. Law, J.R.A.S., April, 
1939. pp. 241-255. 

2. Culla-Niddesa, II, p. 80; notioed by Barua, op. cit .,. p. 247; also Indian Culture, 

3. * The authorships! Buddhago§a (Gan&hcwamsa, J.P.T.S. 1886, p. 59), has been' ijues- 
tioned: Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. LXIII if; Burlingame, Buddhist Legends 
(H.O.S.), pp. 49, 69 jf. But see 1aw,J.R.A.S., April, 1939, p. 243. 

4. ^ Fouler, X.B.Q.A&, vjjE* 470,472-3. . ' it* 

6. Rhys Davids. Dialogues, I, p. 164; also Buddhist Birth Stones, Intro., p. lxxxl; cf. 

Winter^P&RU Literature Il, p. 116 n., 4; Gokuldas De, Of. Bev. Aug.1929, 
258 jf. B. C. Law, J.JS.A./S., April, 1939 , pp. 241-55, puts a Strong Case for the traditional 

6." i.e., 4 verses spoken by the Buddha after his enlightenment. Cf. Senart, J.A., 1901 
pp. 385 ff. . . 
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Jat aka in this huge narrative work, the J dtakatthamnnand. Out of these, 
again, we have chosen to take oux stand, for drawing up a picture of Ancient 
India, only on the ‘story of the past’ (prose) and the Qdthds or verses which 
both easily join one another and together form a beautiful whole (Atitamtthu). 
The stories of the present (Paccwppannavatthu) are left aside, for they are 
sometimes only duplicates of the ‘stories of the past/ sometimes foolish and 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives which have been borrowed 
from other parts of the Canon, e.g., Vinayapitaka , Suttanipdta, Apaddna 
or from other commentaries, and are not therefore as valuable as the actual 
Jdtdkas, or the ‘stories of the past.’ Similarly the commentary (veyydkdrana) 
and the ‘connexion’ (samodhdna), being solely the work of the later-day 
compiler, are left out. 1 .. 

Now, the actual Jdtaka is a story in which the Bodhisatta plays a part 
in.one of his former births, whether as the hero of the story 
ACTUAL or as a secondary character or as a spectator only. So. that 

jataka. it was possible to change into a Jdtaka any story which was 

told among the people or which was known from literature, 
by identifying the best character, according to the Buddhists who handled it, 
with the Bodhisatta , or the Buddha himself in some previous birth. In this 
way all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fables, anecdotes, traditional ballads 
{akkhdna : anussuti) were utilised, 2 And even the Buddha, as we read in 
the Saddfiarma-Pundanka , for instance, 3 one of the earlier Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, taught by means of Sutras, Qdthds , legends and Jdtakas . 

We do not however mean to enter into a detailed discussion about the 
history of the Jdtakas as we have them, their origin, growth and development, 
when and how they were included in the Buddhist canon in their original 
form, and how they were finally compiled in their present form. These 
problems, very intricate indeed, are more or less exhaustively dealt with by 
other scholars. 4 In order to understand, as far as possible, the real nature 
of the basis on which we stand, we have to note certain important points with 
the help derived from the painstaking researches of these eminent scholars.. 

" Mr. Gokuldas De, in one of his essays on the Significance of the Jdtakas , 

. has. -conclusively shown that, bereft of the Bodhisatta idea, 
ESveloj? 0:F a J^afa 1 originally consisted of a verse or verses embodying 
Mp T.. / in a’concise fonh.'a past episode,.generally with a moral 
understood with the help of a prose narration which for the 
most part remained implicit rather , than, explicit, changing according to 
circumstances. 5 That originally the Jdtakas were folk-tales in verses 


1. See Wintemitz, op. cit., IX, p. 123; Gokuldas De, Cal. Rev. Feb, 1931,-pp. 29S jfjf. 

2. See Wintemitz in Encyclopaedia of Religion and. Ethics,- VU, p. 491.. 

3;; II, 44 (8.B.E., XXX, p.45)i The division of-the Buddhist Scriptures into nine angas, 
viz., Suttam, geyyam t veyydkaranam, gdthd, udanath, itivuttakam, jatakam, abbhutadhammam 
vedallam, is very old: Dipavamia , Ch. IV; See Thomas, I.H.Q., IX, Z2ff. 

4. The latest among them are Dr, Wintemitz, op. cit., II, pp. 113-56, and Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law, A History of PdU Literature ; also Gokuldas De, Significance of the Jdtakas, being 
a reprint of articles published in the Calcutta Review . Law, J.R.A.IS., April, 1939, pp. 241-55. 

5. Calcutta Review , Jan. 1930, pp. 78 ff. ■ 
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is not only a natural assumption but has been very ably established by 
him. 1 The Sinhalese tradition also asserts that during the process of trans¬ 
lation into the Old Sinhalese language and retranslation into Pali of the 
Jatakatthakatha , it was only the prose which was open to this process, 
the Qdthds were preserved unchanged in Pali. And it is only these Gdthds , 
the verses, which were included in the Canon whenever it was compiled. 2 
The same tradition says that the canonical texts were first transmitted 
orally, until under the Sinhalese king Vattagamani, in the first century 
B.C., they were committed to writing, and this, according to Dr. Winter- 
nitz, sounds quite trustworthy. 3 Originally both prose and verse of the 
Jatahas came down orally; but naturally the prose had a less stable form 
than the verse, being more exposed to changes and enlargements, so that 
when the canon was composed, and subsequently when it was written down, 
in the 1st century B.C. as noticed above, only the verses retained their ori¬ 
ginal form, whereas the rendering of the prose was at first entrusted to the 
reciters who could recite the verses more faithfully than the prose, and it 
was only at a later period committed to writing by Commentators. 4 As Mr, 
Gokuldas De says, the Jatahas as a collection of selected verses go back to 
the time of the very Buddha if not earlier still. 5 6 .And their antiquity 
will not preclude the possibility of a prose interpretation in the light of their 
progenitor following them from the very beginning. Though there is ample 
evidence in support of the fact that, ancient Indian literature was in verse, 
more so folk-lores called Ahhhdms* the Buddha, who is said to have enjoined 
his disciples not to use them in practical life, could not have entirely done 
away with their application and, in the absence of developed Buddhist lite¬ 
rature, must have had recourse to such passages from these Ahhhdnas as 
seemed helpful to the propagation of his Doctrine of Ahimsd and Ka?mna 
mixing them with his own interpretations for safeguarding against, the influx 


1. Calcutta Review* July, 1930, p. 68. It was hitherto thought that this canonical Jataka, 
consisting entirely of versos, had boon preserved in manuscripts. Frederick Weller, however, ex¬ 
amined critically the Phyrao and two other MSS. from Mandalay of Jataka verses, and came to 
the conclusion that those manuscripts only oontain extracts from the Jataka Commentary, but 
not the ancient verno-Jataka which belongs to the canon. Dr, Wintemitz while admitting 
that * our hope and belief that the original verse J&taka is still extant in MSS. has been shaken 
by Dr, Weller’s arguments,’ takes great pains to prove the existence of such an independent 
work : see J&taka Gath&s and J&tam Commentary, in 1.11.Q., IV, pp. 1 jf. History of Indian 
Literature , II, p. 117 and note. 

2. Even the tradition about the Four councils (sangitis) wherein the canon is said to have 
been compiled is disputed : Seo Wintemitz, History of Ind. Lit. II, pp. 3 jf. But see R. 0. 
Majumdar, Buddhist Councils in Buddhistic studies , pp. 26-72. On the whole the view of Dr. 
Wintemitz (op* tit., p. 7.) that it is possible that the canon was not compiled all at once, 
but at several meetings of the monks, the most important of whioh was the Pataliputta session 
(in Anoka’s time) seems correct, 

3. Op. tit., II, p. 8. 

4. Cf. W. Geiger ‘ Pali Literature und SpracheJ in Buhler’s Grundriss, 1916, pp. 14, 21; 
Liider, N.G.Q.W.> 1897, p, 119, n. 2. Oldenberg, J.P.T.S. (1910-2) p. 31. “Nevertheless we 
may certainly say that, on the whole, the Q&thas have a stronger claim to be regarded as cano¬ 
nical than have the prose portions of the J&takas... Moreover, the language of the Q&Xh&s 
is more archaic than that of the prose’*: Wintemitz, op. cit., II, pp. 119,123; The difference 
of language is noted by FousbSll in Dines Anderson’s Index to the Jatahas, Intro, pp. IV-VI. 

5. Calcutta Review, July 1930, p. 83 ; See also J. Przyluski, I. H. Q. f V, p. 3. 

6. Oldenberg’s famous theory: The Prose-and-Verse type of Narrative and the Jatahas* 

J.P.T.8. , 1910-2, pp. 19 jf. ; IV, p. 13. 

*** 
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of vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretations augmented and 
modified by various other hands supplied the prose of the Jdtahas from the 
time of their origin onwards.” 1 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, points to the pre-Budd- 
histic origin of the Jdtakas—Jatalcas in the sense of versified stories. Says 
R. Otto Franke: “The bulk of Jdtaha-Gdthds is the work of many, chiefly 
non-Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
recasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there.” 2 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous: the story originates 
in the mind of one man: he composes the verses and puts them afloat among 
the folk: in course of time these verses become the com m on possession of 
the whole folk : the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modifications : 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can be saic^ with 
regard to the Jdtaha stories. 

This is not to say that all the Jdtaha stories, or even the Gdthds as 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of the 
NARRATIVE Buddha. It may however be conceded that the major 

FORMS, portion was. It is also probable that even the vers Jdtaha 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent work, contained 
a smaller number of Gdthds . The number seems to have gradually increased. 
And as regards prose 3 , too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 5th century A.D. But this is about the language with 
which we have no concern at present. We have to see what kind of 
material has been used in that prose. Dr. Winternitz 4 * has analysed the 
different kinds and forms of narrative composition as represented in the 
jMtofe-collection : (a) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses' 
easily join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot but assume that in these cases the Jdtahatthavan n and used good 
old traditions foT the prose also ; (6) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these cases, the entirely super¬ 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
is not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses; (c) thirdly, there 
are longer narratives, beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. Here 
pxose is indispensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithful copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by commenta- 
torial additions; (d) fourthly, there are collections of sayings on any subject, 
and, lastly (e) regular epicB or epic fragments. In the latter two cases, the 

1. Calcutta Review, Feb. 1931, pp. 279-80. 

2. W. Z, K, M,, 20 (1906), p. 318. 

3. 0/. Cbarpentier: “In general the Jdtaha prose rests an ancient tradition. ” Z. X). 
M.G., 66 (1912), pp. 41 jf. W. Z, K, M, 27, (1913) pp. 92jff. 

4. History of Ind. Lit,, H, pp. 124-5. 
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prose in the book is again a superfluous commentary, and mostly spiritless 
into the bargain. 


But, as we said, it is the material, the contents of the stories which are 
of more importance than the language of the prose in which 
GIC^EVI 0 ' 8X6 TCitten - -A-ad we cannot deny that the major part 

DENCE. of the stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 

Dr. Winternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been preserved: 1 This evidence comes from the precious monu¬ 
ments, the Stupas of Barhut and Sandhi, of the second or third century 
B.C. 2 3 The importance of the reliefs on the stone-walls around these stupas, 
from the point of view of the history of the Jataleas, can hardly be overes¬ 
timated. On these reliefs are depicted scenes from the Jataleas 3 including 
scenes which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Sometimes even the 
titles.of the Jataleas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those in 
the Jdtalca book, but which in other cases differ. These reliefs then prove, 
as admitted by Dr. Winternitz, that a number of stories, which are also to 
be found in the Jdtalca collection, were in the second, perhaps even in the 
third century B.C., technically called ‘ Jataleas ’ and were regarded as Bodhi- 
satta stories 4 5 * * * and that accordingly they must have been known in Tnrlia. 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pre-Buddhist period.® 


We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composition of the Jdtaka- 
collection has undoubtedly passed through several stages. It 
is utterl y impossible to assign a definite date to the stories. 
Some of the poems and prose narratives must reach back to a 
great antiquity, even to the Vedic times. Some of the sayings, legends and 
ballads may belong to pre-Buddhist days. For the greater portion of the 
book, we may not urge any greater antiquity than the 3rd century B.C. 
And much of the prose decidedly belongs to the Christian era. In fact, we 
can generally hold, with Mr. Gokuldas De® that the prose stories of the 


1. Op. cit., II, p. 120. 

2. See specially Barua, Barhut-Stone as a story-teller. 

3. More than thirty scenes have been as yet identified : See Barua, and Sinha Barhut 
Inscriptions , pp. 78-99; also Oldenberg, J. A. 0. S., 18 (1897) pp. 183 ff. E. Hultzch, J. 22. 
4 ir’A 9 ? 2 PP* 399406 5 R bys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 209 ; Boucher, The Beginnings 
of Buddhist Art, pp. biff. 

4 ■ But Gokuldas De, after a minute examination of the Barhut Jdtaha label, comes to 
the conclusion that ‘the Jatakas of Barhut have to be taken in their ordinary sense meaning 
stories or fables told by the Master in illustration of his Doctrine and not in the special sense 
in which the Buddhists used them in later times implying birth stories of the Bodhisatia before 
he became the Buddha.’ Cal Rev. Aug. 1929, pp. 257-04: ‘ Barhut Jataleas in a New Light! 

5. Hist. Ind. Lit., II, p. 121. 

Calcutta Review, Julv, 1930, p. 83 : He has shown the growth of the Jdtalca literature 
through these stages: Pre-Buddhistio times— Akkhdnas as popular folklores and ballads in 
Prakrit; Time of Buddha and the 1st Council— Jataleas as popular folklore and ballads illustrat¬ 
ing the doctrine of Karma , incorporated in Agcma Pifaka ; Second Council— Suttrnta Jdtalca 

and Jataleas as moral stories incorporated with the JDhamma Yinaya ; Third Council_ Jdtalca 

collection as a separate book of verse? included in the Khuddaka Nikaya : special Jataleas as 
Cariyd Pifalca ; First Century A.D.— Bodhisatia vs. Devadatta stories from Jatakas and Jd- 
tdkas as moral verses found in the Milinda ; Fifth Century A.D.— Jdtaha verses found in the 

Dhammapada Afthakathd ; End of 5th Century A.D.— Jatakas of the Jdtaha Book exclusively 
as birth stories of the Bodhisatia in J&taka-Afthakathd.” Ibid, p. 84. 
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Jdtaha-Atthakaiha compiled about the latter part of the 5th century A.D., 
and looked upon as expansions or vitthdras of Jdtaha verses, many of which 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some even still older, are really a com¬ 
pendium of facts with dates ranging from the time of their origin up to that 
of their final redaction, i.e. } from pre-Buddhistic times down to the 5th 
century A.D., while we maintain that except in very rare cases, the claim to 
pr e-Nihdya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jdtahas must be 
generally accepted; 

Thus, while recognising the uncertainty about the age of the Jdtahas —- 
our source of enquiry—we are unable to act up to the injunc- 
GENMTY? M °* ^ on ^id ^ own by Dr, Winternitz that 'not only every large 
section and every single narrative but often also every single 
gathd will have to be tested independently as regards its age. 51 While going 
minutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or less faithful 
in depicting the picture of ancient Indian society: this picture again ^eems 
to be a homogeneous one. Throughout, it seems, the story-teller, whoever 
he might be, has fixed his eyes on the period before the Buddha. Old verses 
may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably. enlarged, 
the details of the contents may not all be assigned to an older period, but as 
Mr. B. 0. Sen 2 has rightly observed, “the spirit of the old narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the literary embellishments, if introduced, did not 
apparently tend to produce an ill-assorted combination of things, belonging 
to different ages as found in many other works, 55 

We have set ourselves to the arduous task of presenting, as far as possible, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society as reflected in 
the Jdtaha stories. We have slowly but carefully gone through the whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every single fact contained in it 
and, in the end, tried to arrange the facts thus collected in a systematic narra¬ 
tive form. During this process, moreover, each and every fact has been 
minutely examined in the light of literary and other evidence of the surround¬ 
ing period. We have already admitted that all the stories in this collection 
are handled by a compiler or compilers of about the 5th century A.D. And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the material thus handled 
had come down through several centuries. But we again lay the utmost 
emphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha. As we in these 
days, while narrating stories to our children, fix our eyes on the period of 
which we may be speaking, taking care that modern things and individuals 
do not find their way in our narrations, so must have the Jdtaha compiler 
taken care to see that the stories he handled were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistic conditions of society as he himself had come to know through 
tradition and literature. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished for this collection of stories. This homogeneity will readily 

1. Op. ctf., II, p. 122. This is the task which some future Hopkins may well take up. 

2. Studies in Jdtahas , p. 109. 
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be discerned from the presentation given in the following pages. It will be 
seen that the political, administrative, social, economic and even geographical 
conditions, as herein presented, quite harmoniously fit in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, as our knowledge of post-Vedic and post-Buddhist periods shows. 
What we mean to say is, that the stories on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a homogeneous picture of the pre-Buddhistic period. You may question 
the existence of a particular article, or thing, or place or individual, or raise 
doubts about a particular form of administrative, social, economic or religious 
institution. These doubts may or may not prove to be true. At least to us 
they would seem difficult, if not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our task, even if it were possible, to test independently each single piece of 
prose-story and every single gdthd as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stories are decidedly of different periods—‘from the Vedic period down 
to the 5th century A. D., that the gdthds do claim a greater antiquity than the 
prose—‘for which reason we have throughout this work given the number of the 
gdthds whenever any references are taken from them— 1 but that the stories 
as a whole are homogeneous in their presentation of things of the pre-Budd¬ 
histic age. 

This is all that we can say about the chronological aspect of the Jdtiikds, 
in the present state of our knowledge. And if therefore we are still inclined 
to hold, with old scholars like Buhler, 2 Fick, 3 Rhys Davids 4 and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids 5 that the conditions of civilisation as reflected in the Jdtalcus date 
back in pre-Buddhist days, we may be excused by over-critical scholars. 

The importance of the Jdtakas can hardly be under-estimated. They 
are simple stories, no doubt. The general tendency among 
THEIR IM- scholars was, and perhaps still is, sceptical about the useful- 

PORTANOE. ness of such stories as a source of history. Sooner this 

scepticism goes away, better will be the understanding of 
history. All folk-tales, originating as they do among the vast folk, must 
reflect their life. Prof. Lacote, who devoted many years of his life in the 
study of Indian tales, opines that the Indian tales are for its history, 
religious, literary and social, of an importance of which.no comparison with 
other literatures could possibly give an adequate idea. 6 The Jdtakas are of 


1. Mr. Gokuldas De’s tine© articles on Ancient Indian Culture and civilization are based 
entirely on the Jatalea gathds. The prose-portions have not been utilised. Still, it willjbe 
seen that his presentation, as far as it goes, does not materially differ from that of ours which 
is based on both the gatha* and the prose portions Cf. De, Jataha Glea/nings bearing on an- 
cient Indian Culture and civilization: Sociology , Calcutta Review, Sept. 1931, pp. 361-74; 
Oct. 1931, pp. 106-122; Polity, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta , XXV, 1934. 

2. The Origin of the Indian Br&hma Alphabet , 2nd ed. pp. 16 ff. 

_ 3. Social Organisation ; preface, ix-x. 

4. Buddhist India, p. 202. 

6. J. B. A. S., 1901, pp. 859 ff. _ ^ _ ___ 

6. Bssai 8ur Qunajhya Et la Brhadkatha translated in Q. J. M, S. TV, pp. 64-85 How¬ 
ever fanciful it may be, it introduces tis into a mixed world of princes, priests, merchants and 
artisans who feel, act and speak as men of their time, of their faith and caste... In a country 
so miserably poor in historical documents, tales are more than pleasing literary composi¬ 
tions. They are a mirror where the historian is allowed to contemplate, without being 
too djeformed, a pretty exact image of the life of the people and the vicissitudes of the religious 
and social state.” 





inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also from 
the point of view of the history of civilization 1 . Through all these centuries 
the Jatakas have enriched, directly or indirectly, the literature of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense importance in universal 
■literature. 2 Similarly Indian and non-Indian art was aslo enriched by the 
Jatakas. “They belong to the oldest subjects that were pictorially repre¬ 
sented in India, and to-day they are still favourite themes for sculpture and 
painting in all Buddhist countries.” 3 They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone walls of Barhut and Sanchi, in the 2nd century 
A.D. on those of Amaravati, and still later in the caves of Ajanta. Fa-hien 
in the 5th century A.D. saw in Abhayagiri in Ceylon five hundred Jatakas 
represented by figures. Hiuen-Tsiang saw many Stupas on which the 
Jatakas were represented. And the temples of Boro-Budur in Java (9th 
century) of Pagan in Burma (13th century) and of Sukhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful reliefs containing Jdtaka illustra¬ 
tions. 4 • 

Such is the great value of these simple stories. They have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told. Even 
to-day their popularity among Buddhist people is not lessened. To these 
stories the Sinhalese folk still listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight. 5 In Burma too the Jatakas are, and have been for centuries, the 
delight of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike. 6 So also 
in Tibet, in China, and in other places where Buddhism, has penetrated and 
flourished. 7 

We conclude-with these instructive remarks of Prof. Bhys Davids: 
Cf The popularity of the Jatakas as amusing stories may pass away. How can 
it stand against the rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and the entrancing, 
many sided, story of man’s gradual rise and progress? But though these 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasingly engage the atten¬ 
tion of ourselves and of our children, we may still turn with appreciation to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jdtaka tales as a priceless record of the 
childhood of our race.” 8 


1. Winternitz, op . cit., II, p. J 56. 

2. Ibid, p. 154, See also Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro, pp. I-slviii 

3. Winternitz, op. cit., II, pp. 155. 

4. Winternitz, op. cit., loc. cit. 

5. See I. A., XXXII, (1903) p. 340. 

6. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. H, pt. I. 

7. Winternitz, op. cti., n, pp. 153-4. 

8. Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro, lxxxvi-vii. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A Systematic chronological framework, however essential it may be for 
a chapter on political history, cannot be expected from such a class of 
literature as the Jatakas. However we do get here and there in the 
Jdtahas , a number of clues, hints, indications or some data which may really 
prove valuable in the resuscitation of loose facts of political history supplied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will be based on such indicative data, aided 
by external corroboration wherever possible. 

With the help derived from the Vedic, the Epic and the Paurdnic tradi¬ 
tions, we have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange the loose but varied 
mass* of traditional historical facts embodied in the JataJcas , in some sort of 
chronological strata. “As Bacon said, Science is possible only on generali¬ 
ties. In a quest after the unknown, it is better to have an imperfect plan than 
no plan at all. In Science, a hypothesis has always, even when false, the ad¬ 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, even though subsequently 
destroyed by these very researches and experiments. According to the in¬ 
verse realization of the legend of Ugolin, every good theory is a coagulum of 
logical thought and certain number of known facts.” 1 

In arriving at the plan of this work as suggested above, we have neces¬ 
sarily placed reliance upon other literary sources which preserve the names 
of kings and their traditional accounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
systematic and connected chronological strata based on generally accepted 
dates. 2 

On analysis of the contents of the JdtaTcas as regards political data, this 
plan would divide itself as follows :— 

Probable date . 

(1) B. C. 2000-1400 . 


„ 1400-1000 .. 

(2) B. 0.1200-1000 .. 

(3) „ 1200- 800 .. 

(4) „ 800- 600 .. 


Period in History. 

.. Ancient Period: (a) famous 

kings, some of whom are men¬ 
tioned in the Vedic Litera¬ 
ture, mentioned only in the 
Gathds; (b) Ancient kings, 
who are treated in detail. 

.. The Kwu Paftcdla Kings. 

.. Videha and the lesser Kingdoms . 

.. The Mahdjanapada Period: 


1, A. Banerji Sastri, J. B. O. B. $., XTV, pp. 390-91, 

2. We should not, however, be unmindful of the fact, that the dates of these literary- 
sources arranged by those eminent scholars, as the celebrated American savant W. D. Whitney 
said yearn ago, “are only pins set up to be bowled down again.” Wintemitz, History of 
Indian Literature , I, p. 25. 
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(а) Rise and Supremacy of Kdsd. 

(б) Ndga Ascendancy. 

(c) Fall of Kasi. 

(d) Assaka-Kalinga. 

In accordance with the above sketch, the present section is divided into 
four Chapters dooling with the kings and traditions assigned to their respec¬ 
tive periods. Wo do not, however, commit ourselves to an ad mis sion of the 
historicity or the authenticity of the individual kings or their accounts as 
herein given. Wo have stated the facts, compared them with others and sug¬ 
gested the hints or eluos which may prove true in future. This is the only 
thing possible, wo believe, in the present state of our knowledge of Ancient 
India, specially of the period just preceding the Buddha. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ANCIENT PERIOD 

1. FAMOUS TRADITIONAL KINGS (2000-I400-B.C.) 

I T would require a great amount of courage, now, to deny the fact 
that there was a Esatriya tradition side by side, and distinct from the 
Brahmanic one, after the problem has so fervently and ably been thrashed 
out by Pargiter. 1 And it would be possible, though not quite correct' 
to say that the Jdtdkas preserve a third type of tradition, distinct from 
the other two, viz., the popular tradition —a tradition which was a common 
heritage of the simple folk, and which was utilised by different sectarian 
hands for their own purposes. It may not be regarded as quite pure and 
unbiassed, as it is handled by later Buddhist propagandists. But its 
essence, as here and there perceived, will be found to be clearly a popular 
one and hence interesting and valuable. 

The Pwranas, over and above giving the regular genealogical lists, name 
some of the most famous ancient kings under various titles. Thus, some were 
CaJcrava/rtins and others Samrdts ; others, again, were those who beoame fam¬ 
ous by giving gifts to Brahmauas, and so on. The names of these traditionnal 
kings have been compiled by Pargiter 2 as follows:— 

M5ndhfi. tr, Hari&andra, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Daiaratha and Rama of Ayodhya; 
Sasabindu and Arjuna Eartavirya among the Yadavas ; 

Dusyanta, Bharata, Ajamldha, Kuru and Santanu among the Pauravas; 
Jahnu and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

Divodasa and Pratardana of Kail; 

Vasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha; 

Marutta Avlksita and Truabindu of the VaiSala Kingdom; and UiHnara and 
Sivi of the Panjab Anvas. 3 

Further, we know, the Pwranas have preserved traditional accounts of 
these and other kin g s and they, also, reproduce ‘eulogistic ballads’ as those in 
praise of Mandhatr, Arjuna Kartavlrya and others, which were current in 
those days. 4 

Now let us see how many of these names are to be found in the Jdtakas, 
and what kinship does the Jdtaka tradition about them bear with the Vedic 
and the Paurdnic traditions. The discussion about the relation between the 
two does not fall within the purview of this section* since it has been tackled 
by a host of eminent scholars, though without definite results, and the question 
of priority, origin, or sources of different versions remains as vexed and unde¬ 
cided as ever. 


1. See his papers in J. B. A. 8 ., p. 1908,1910,1913 and 1914. The question is thoroughly 
dealt with in his work Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 58-77; Keith’s protestations 
against the theory in J. B, A. 8 ., 1914, pp. 118 //.; 734 ff. ; 1915, p. 799. 

2. A. I. H. T„ pp. 6-7; 39-42. 

3. Cf. specially, the ^oiaSarajiJca list given twice in the Mcdtahbarata, VII, 55 ff ; 331 
29 //; also I, 1,222-7; A. I. H. T., p. 39, where a notable inclusion is that of Rama 
Jamadagnya who is usually known as a great sage and not as a king. 

4. A. I. H. T., pp. 15-16; 25. 
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The Nimi Jataka,' has the following gdthds :— 

“Dudlpo Sdgaro Selo Mucalindo Bhaglraso 
Usinaro Atthako ca Assako ca Puthujjano 
Ete c’a'fi'fie ca rajano khattiya Brahman a bahu 
Puthuyaftfiam yajitvana Petam te ndtivattisun 
and the Mahdndradakassapa Jdtaka 2 gives the following ;— 

“Yatha ahu Dhatarattho Vessdmitto ca Atthako 

Yamata (-da) ggi . 

Usinaro cdpi Sim ca raja 

Parivdrakd samanabrahmandnam 

Ete ca rajano ye Sakkavisayam gata” 

Resembling in some respects, 3 but differing in others 4 from, the 
Pauranic ilokas , these gdthds stand as distinct forms of composition embodying 
a distinct tradition. The kings mentioned in the above gdthds are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days (poranakarajano ), and cited as illustra¬ 
tions from past history (udaharanavasena). Though the names are jumbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or even a 
chronological order, 5 most of these are included in Pargiter’s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Pauranic chronology 
as established by the same scholar. 

DUDlPA or Dujlpa can be no other than the Pauranic Dilipa. But 
the Pur anas know of at least three Dillpas, viz., 

(a) the father of Bhagiratha, (b) the father of Raghu and (c) the father 
of Pratlpa of the Pauiava line. 6 The most famous amongst these is, how¬ 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dilipa’ who is styled ‘ Ehatvdnga 9 and who played 
a very important part in bringing Ayodhya into prominence, 7 and whose eu¬ 
logy has been sung by the great poet Kalidasa in his Baghuvamia* We 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa II, the 
Ailavila Khatvanga of the Purdnas. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gdtha which runs as follows : 

cc Mahdnubhdvo vassasahassajlvi 

Yo pabbaji dassaneyyo ularo 


1. J. VI, p. 99-Gg. 420-421. 

2. J. VI, p. 251-G. 11,22. It seems to us that the third line of the verse should be shifted 
up to the second to fill up the gap which seems to have been wrongly put in the printed text of 
FousbQll. 

3. For instance, in the general naming of the kings and the neumonic phrase l Ete c 7 anne 7 — 
these and others. Of. MBH., I, 1,222. 

4. For instance, in the use of * Samanabrdhmana and ‘the Beta and Sakha worlds,’ which 
have a Buddhistic tinge. 

5. So also in the Puranas : See A . I. B . T., p. 42. 

6. See P&rgiter’s Table of Boyal geneaologies in A, I, H. T., pp. 144*149. 

7. Ibid., pp. 39, 275. 

8. Raghuvamia, I-U. 
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tow apariyantaratham Sasenam 1 
raja Dujlpo pi jag dma Sag gam,” 2 

SAGARA is the famous Pawrdnic king Sagara, included in Pargiter’s 
list given above. His eulogy as sung by a gathd of the Bhuridatta JataJca 3 
runs as follows :— 

“Yo Sagarantam Sdgaro vijitvd 

yupam subham sonnamayam uldram , 

ussesi Vessdnaramadaddno , 

Subhoga devaftftataro ahosi.” 

In a single gathd , the unknown popular bard has so eminently summarized 
the whole career of that mighty king as we read in the Puranas —his terrible 
inroads against the Haihayas and other foreign tribes, his zeal for Brdhmanic 
ceremonies and his horse sacrifice. 4 He was an ancestor of Dillpa II—Dudlpa— 
as the Puranas assert, and should therefore be placeed accordingly in our 
list. 


SELA. No name corresponding exactly to this is to be found in the Purd- 
nas , as far as we can gather. But the Mahabharata in one place, 5 mentions 
indeed an ancient king by name Sailalaya, who is said to have attained, by his 
penance, to the region of Indra. He should, for aught we know, be identi¬ 
fied with our Sela which is a Pali rendering of the Sanskrta Saila . In the 
above-mentioned passage of the Mahabharata, Sailalaya is stated to be the 
grandfather of one Bhagadatta who is elsewhere known to have been the 
king of Pragjyotisa (N. E, Bengal) and to have taken part in the Great 
Bharata battle. 6 If this relation is to be credited at all, we shall have to 
bring down Sela much lower and nearer to the Bharata battle. But this 
does not appear to be probable, looking to the pious remembrance of an 
ancient king. 

A surer identification perhaps comes from another but less known direc¬ 
tion. The Jaina Ndyddhammakahd, 7 curiously enough, mentions a Selaa 

1. Of. for this phrase, the following Hoka from the Raghuvamta 
1,19: 

“Sena pariccdhadastasya dvayaTnevarthasadhanam. 

3 astir epvakunthita buddhirmawrvi dhanusi mtata 

2. J., VI, p. 203-G. $75. 

3. J., VI, p. 203-Gr. 876; Of. TJttaradhyayana Sutra, XVIII, 34. The Jdtaka gathd also, in 
the Pauranic fashion, connects his name, Sagara with the ocean sagara* Of 1 Harivamha, XIV, 
29 ; Visnu Pur&na (Wilson’s translation), p. 379. But contrast Ibid., p. 374. 

4. Pargiter, J. R. A. S. 1910* pp. 9.10; 1914, pp. 280-1; 1919, pp. 353//; also A. I. H. T. 
pp, 270-2. Sagara is an ideal standard of comparison in the epigraphical records wherein the 
stock-phrase l Bdhubhirva8udha bhuktd rajabhir&agaradibhify’ quite frequently occurs. See for 
instance Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 96. 

5. XV. 20,10; Sorensen’s Index to the Mahabharata, p. 182. 

6. A . I. H. T., p. 291 . 

7. Chapter V; See I. A ., XIX* p. 68, 
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(or Sailafea) who was a rajam-sage-king. 1 We cannot, however, locate him 
definitely in our list. 

MUCALINDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gdtTia 2 he is 
praised as a great sacrificer and as one who reached the divine Heaven: 


“Mahdsanam devam anoma/oannam 


Yo sappind asahkhi jeturn Aggim 
So yaft'Tbatam tam varato yajitvd 
dibbam gatim Mujalind 9 ajjhagaftchi” 

The name itself is indeed curious and at first sight seems to be irreconcil¬ 
able. Muoukunda, the third son of the great Mandhatr YauvanaSva, is a 
famous king in the Pmdnas, about whom fables had sprung up in course of 
time. 3 ’ It appears that we should equate Mucalinda with this Mucukunda. 
In doing this we are not quite without a base. There is nothing strange in the 
corruption or correction of the word Mucukunda into Mucalinda or vice ^ocTsa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukunda is the name of a lake, 4 Muca¬ 
linda is so in our Jatalcas. 5 This similarity forces us, at least to suggest the 
proposed identification. 

BHAGlRASA is obviously the great king Bhagiratha of the Paurdnic 
fame, included in Pargiter’s list given above. He is also mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. 6 Our Jatakas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Pamdnic genealogy, he comes four steps below Sagara. 7 

USlNARA is mentioned in both the gdthds quoted above. ^ He must 
be identified with his namesake mentioned in the Pm anas and included in 
Pargiter’s list given above. A legendary story about him is given in _ the 
Mahdkanha Jdtaka* Sakka assumes the form of a hunter and, with Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end he reveals his character, declares 
the Law and strengthens the waning power of religion. 9 The Epic legend 


1 Had ‘Sela* anything to do with tho Sail ana sohool of teachers mentioned in the Vedic 
literature ? See, Ved. Ind. t I p. 288; II, p. 394. The faot of the difference as to one being a 

king and the other a Brahmana teacher should not alone frighten ns much, as we have glaring 

examples of kings like Vi^vamitra and others having turned Brahmanas. Even the P^aae 
“Khattiyd Bfdhmana bahu’ in our g&iha, itself seems to suggest that some of them were 
manas . Cf, t also Jaina epithet Vajam’. Sela occurs as the name of a great Brahmana in the 
Sda-Svttantaoi the Majjhima Nikaya, II, 5,2. 

2. J.,VI,p. 202-G. 874. 

3. A. LB, T. t pp.41,176, 262, 

4. De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 132. Mucalinda is, according to the same authority, 
a rum* of a tank. Ibid, It occurs also as the name of a tree. 

5. J., VI, pp. 619, 534-G. 2066 ; 686. Perhaps ‘Unde? and ‘ Kunda? mean a similar thing. 
I cannot decide it from Apte’s Dictionary. If they prove really to be so, we shall have a stronger 
proof for our identification. Mucalinda, in Pali Literature, occurs also as a name of a moun¬ 
tain, a Naga and a tree. See Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 21, note 6. 

0. Jaiminiya Upaniead Brahmana , IV. 6, 1, 2 ; Bhajeratha of the Bgveda , X. 60, 2; 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 93. 94. 

7. A, L B, T,, p. 147 Bhagiratha is an ideal king in the epigraphioal records. See, for 
instance, Gupta Inscriptionp, 74. 

8. J., IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here a faint recollection of some religious upheaval ? 
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about him is different. There he is depicted as rescuing and feeding the 
vulture 1 and giving away his flesh for the pegion. 2 

ATTHAKA. A natural Sanskritized equivalent for this would be 
Astaka. And one Astaka is known to have been a famous king, both in the 
Vedic Literature 3 and the Pur anas* and is stated to be one of the sons of 
Vi&vfLmitra. His connection with Vigvamitra is attested also by the Jdtakas , 
in that he is associated with him in both the traditional gathds reproduced 
above. According to the Pur anas, he succeeded Yi^vamitra in the throne of 
Kanyakubja. 3 

Atthaka is also mentioned in the prose and in the several gathds of the 
Sarabhanga Jataka 3 as being contemporary with Bhimaratha and Kalinga, all 
the three being stated, in the prose portion of the story, to be subordinates to 
King Dandaki. 7 Were these two then really one and the same? We do not 
think # they were. As a matter of fact it seems to us, looking to the circum¬ 
stances, that A^haka of the Sarabhanga J ataka must be a mistake for 
Assaka. 

ASSAKA seems at first sight to be a generic name. Indeed the Jdtakas 
themselves speak of several Assaka^ 8 who must however be placed much later 
in time. But if the present gdthd really means him to be an ancient king like 
the others there mentioned, he should rather be identified with Aimaka of the 
Pur anas, the son of Kalmasapada Saudasa, who is said to have been a 
e r ajar si’. 9 

PUTHUJJANO is very probably the same as the Paurdnic Prithu 
Vainya' 0 and Prithi of the Egveda and later Vedic Literature. 11 The J dtakas 
have nothing more to say about him. Both Pargiter 12 and the authors of 
the Vedic Index 113 regard him as a mythical personage, 14 but without any 
tangible grounds. He cannot, however, be arranged in any definite place in 
our list. 

1. Cf. Sen, op. cit ., p. 20—“The story of U&nara’s feeding of a vulture and that of Sivi’s 
presenting his two eyes to a Brahmin seem to have been amalgamated together to form the basis 
of the well-known Paurdnic legend about {§ivi Au&nara. 

2. M.B.H. m, 130-131; Taw, Ancient Mid-Indian Kmtriya Tribes, I, pp. 157-8. 

3. Ait Brahm VII, 17; Smkteyana&rauta Sutra, XV, 26; Ved. Ind. I, p. 45. 

4. Pargiter, A. I. H. T. t pp. 142-3 i 266-7. 

5. Ibid., his contemporariety with Sivi, Pratardana of Ka£ and Vasumanas of Ayodhya 
is maintained by Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India , pp. 23-5, but disputed by Pargiter, 
A. I . B. T., pp. 142-3. 

6. J., V. pp. 135, 137-G. 50,144-G. 85. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., H, pp. 155, 157-GG. 112,113; 158; HI, pp. 3, 8. 

9. MBS. I,179,47 {A&mako nama rajarsih.) See Pargiter, op. cit , pp. 91 -2,131-2, 

148-150. etc. , He may be however only an eponymous hero. 

10. Included in the Sodakarajika group : A . 7. H. T., pp. 39-41. 

11. Vedic Index, II, pp. 16-17. 

12. A. I. H. T., p. 40 and note where Pauranic references are given. 

13*. ri. pp. 16-17. 

14. See Buddhaghosa’s fanciful explanation of the word ‘ Puthujjano * in the Sumafigalavi - 
Uaeini. (P. T. S.), p. 69 ; but Cf. Harsacarita, ch. Ill; Manu, VTI, 42; XI, 66-7. King Vena 
is mentioned as a great conqueror in the Kharavela Inscription, J. JB. O. M. S. f XII I, pp. 224-5. 
Cf. also Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions , pp. 20-21, 
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DHATARATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course the name 
represents Dhrtarastra. But identity of names does not necessarily imply 
identity of persons. We know that Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravirya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figure in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Pur anas.' Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dkrtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravirya, both of whom however are taken to be identical with each other 
but different from the Epic and Pauranic one, by the authors of the Vedic 
Index. 2 Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Pauranic Dhrtara’stra is not a reality of the period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of the older Brahmanic king. 3 If the last view be 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must be identified with that of the 
Brahmanas. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course none other than the famous Vi^vamitra. He 
is. a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Pauranic literature. The Jatalca 
tradition, as read from the gdtha , may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahmana. 4 It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kingship in the Rgveda , 5 but that he is, there, only 
a rsi to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition 6 and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sage usually mentioned in connection with Jama- 
dagni.” 7 But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘mere legend’ as the 
Vedic Index, 9 tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi'Svamitra and then a great 
'sage.® . The Pauranic genealogy places him a few degrees below fiivi 
Au$£nara. l ° 

YlMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivalent of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and Pauranic tradition. Accord¬ 
ing to this, he was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Renuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya. 11 His grandmother Satyavati, also, was a Ksatriyd'fri, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of the great 
ViSvamitra. 12 Thus he was more of a Klsatriya than of a Brahmaua. 13 He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 

1. A. 1.H+ T., pp. 148, 282. ” 

2, Kathaka Samhitd , X. 6; Satapatha Brahmana, XUI, 5, 4,22, where he is a king of 
Kafii. Ved. Ind I. p. 403. 

3* J. A. O . S.y , 13, pp. 66-6. Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 16, note. It may be men¬ 
tioned in passing that Dhatarattha, in the Jdtakas, is also the name of a Naga king. See J., 
Ill, p. 267; VI, p. 162. 163-G. 763; 186, 195--G 863; 196; 200-G. 867; 219-G. 946 ; <Tf., 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 146. 

4. Note the phrase c ete c’anne ca rajano Khattiya Brahmana bahil 

5. Vedic Index, 1. p. 311. 

6. Ibid., p. 310. 

7. Vedic Index, p. 311. Of. our gdtha, where also Yamataggi occurs. 

8. II, p. 312 and note. 

9. Pargiter, A. I . H. T., pp. 18, 161, 206; Of. Nirukta , XI, 24; Pancavitn&a Brahmana, 
XXI, 12,2; also Ait. Brdh ., VII, 18,9 ; Mann, VH, 42— u Brahmanyam c aim Gadhijab” 

10. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 144-5. 

11. Ibid., p. 151. 

12. Ibid 

13. He is even included in the soia^ardjilca list in one place ; See Pargiter, op. cit., p. 39 
and his remarks on the point, p. 40. For his glorious career see, Ibid., pp. 199, 205, etc. The 
Jamadagnis are mentioned in the later Vedic literature: Ved. Ind, I, pp. 276, 284, 
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S1VI must be identical with tie famous Pauranic king mentioned in Par 
giter’s list given above and also included in the sodafa-rdjika group.' He is 
also mentioned in the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra* as a e son of U Sinara and 
protSgS of Indra who sacrificed for him on the Vdrsisthiya plain and saved him 
from fear of foreign invasion.’ From him the Sivi people are said to have 
originated. 3 

His piety and self-sacrifice are related in several gathds of the Sivi 
Jdtaka 4 which relates the story of his giving away of his eyes to a Brahmana 
who begged for them. 5 He was the son of USxnara. 6 


Our discussion about the famous traditional kings’ included in the above 
two e group-gdthds\ as we might call them, ends here. Now leaving these 
e group-gdthds’ 9 we search for the names of other ancient kings in the body of 
the JdtaJcas , and we find several of them, spoken of also in the gathas , who 
should, if we accept the Pauranic chronology, be treated as belonging to this 
part of the Ancient Period. 


MANDHAT^l, who is included in Pargiter’s list given before, is a famous 
Ancient king. The Jdtakas , in two places 7 give his descent in a genealogical 
table, from Mahasammata —a name meaning a great personage chosen by the 
people and hence, a bimda not a proper name—who is said to have flourished 
at the dawn of history (pathama Kappe). The legendary table runs as follows: 


Mahasammata 

I 

Roja 

I 

Yararoja 

I 

Kalya^a 

Varakalyai^a 

I 

Uposatha 

I 

Mandhata 

Varamandhata 



Cara 


Upacara 


1. A.I.H.T., p. 39. 

2. XXI, 18; Vedic Index , II, p. 380; The Anukramani of the Mg-Veda ascribes one hymn 
(X. 179) to him: Ibid , I, p. 103. 

3. Paigiter, A. I. H. T., p. 264. They are the !§ivas of the JRgveda VII, 18,7, whom the 
Vedic Index , II, pp. 381-2, identifies with the Siboi of the Greeks, who dwelt between the Indus 
and the Akesines (Asikni) in Alexander’s time. 

4. J., IV, pp. 401 ff. Cf. his extollation in MBH ., Ill, 197. 

6. The Mahabharata, III, 196, 207 etc., has a different fable : See J. B. B. R. A. 8 ., (N. S.) 
IV, p. 126, while in the Rdmayana , II, 14, 5, it is king Alarka, and not Sivi, who gives away his 
eyes to a Brahmana. 

6. Other Sivi* kings are mentioned: J., V. pp. 210 ff; VI, pp. 480 //. 

7. J., II, p. 311; HI, p. 464; Cf, Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 128-40 //. Bockhill, Life 
of Buddha , pp. 7, 9. 
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The table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and Upacara, is known to the Puranas , or to Vedic Literature. 
The Mandhdtu Jdtaka 1 glorifies him in all the mysterious colours familiar to 
the Jdtakas , only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiate greed ‘the root of all pains 5 . Leaving aside the mysterious career 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression we may keep with advantage, 
that he was remembered as a Cakkavatti , a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Pauranic evidence, which makes him the son 
of Yuvana6va and the father of Mucukunda. 2 Moreover, we know that 
eulogistic ballads m praise of him were sung in those days and are preserved 
in the Puranas. 3 Our Jdtaka also, not unsurprizingly, shares the credit of 
preserving a verse of these ballads. The gdthd runs as follows : 

“Yavatd Candimasunya (pariharanti) 
disd lhanti Tisecamand 
Sabbe va ddsd Mandhdtu 
(ye) pdnd paihavinissitd .” 4 

The Pauranic parallel is : 

“Ydvat sftryasya udayo 
ydvadastamamm bhavet 
sarmm tad yauvandivasya 
Mdndhdtuh kstramucyate” 5 

We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification of the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Puranas be accepted as correct. 

AJJUNA. He is the great Pawrdmc king Arjuna Kartavlrya, the 
greatest of the Haihayas. He is regarded as both a cakravartin and a samrdt . 6 
Evidently be was a great conqueror. 7 

The J dtakas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which he is mentioned is, in one place, 8 the performance of sacrifices and the 
giving of gifts to the Brahmauas—where he is extolled along with Sag&ra, 
Bhaglratha, Dillpa and others—and elsewehre 9 that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destruction—where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nalibira and Daudaki. 

1. J., H, pp. 311-313. 

2. Vi$*u P„ IV, 2; V&yu P. t 88, 08; Pargiter, A. JT. H. T., pp. 39-40. 261-2 “He was 
a very famous king, a Cakravartin and a Samr&$ and extended his sway very widely, over Kany- 
ahnbja and t he Pauravas right up to Gfindhata.” He is also mentioned in the Veda and the 
8atapa&a BrShmana ; Vedic Index , II, pp. 132-3. He is referred to also in many an epigraphio 
record as an ideal fong s See for instanoe Gupta Inscriptions* pp. 146,149. 

3. Pargiter, op. cit. t p. 26. They were sung by the historians of those days— Pur&naj- 

Has. 

4. J., H, p. 311-G. 22. 

6. MBB.* Vn, 62; XII, 29; V&yu P.» 88, 68 ; Vi$*u (Wilson’s tr.) p. 363 and note ; 
A. I . H. T. y p. 40 and note. 

6. Pargiter, op. ciU, p. 41. 

7. Ibid.* p. 151-3 ; 266 Jjf. 

& J., VI, p, 201-G. 872 ; Of. Barwatiia, oh. 33,14-18; MBH. f XII t 49. 

9. X, V, pp. 136; 143-G. 68, 71; 267-0, 94. 
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Some of the epithets given to him in the gathds deserve notice. As in the 
Pur alias' so in the Jatakagathds, he is called “ Sahassabdhu” or thousand-ar¬ 
med. Two of the gathds try to give a rational interpretation for this term, viz., 
that he was so called because he had the power and strength to wield five- 
hundred bows together (vikdsitasa cdpa satam panca), or a single bow equal to 
them ( rmhissdso ). 1 2 It seems much more conceivable, as Pargiter says, that 
he had the name Sakasrabdhu . 3 4 

Another point to which attention may be drawn is the epithet ‘Kekate,- 
dhipo ’—the lord of the Kekakas—given to him in a gatha of the Samkicca 
Jataka. A The Pauranic tradition is unanimous in describing him as the 
ruler of Mahismati which he wrested from the Karkotaka Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital. 5 6 This Mahismati was, undoubtedly, in the south, which¬ 
ever identification we may accept. 5 Thus the Jatakas would have us believe 
that Ijjie Kekakas or Kekayas lived in or around Mahismati. This is an im¬ 
portant point which needs further orientation. We must hold, then, if we 
accept the statement of the J ataka gatha to be creditable, that the Kekayas 
who are generally connected with the Northern people like the Sivis, the 
Madras and others 7 migrated, at some period of our history, to the 
south. 8 

One thing more, in connection with Ajjuna. The Jatakas seem to pre¬ 
serve a traditional account of the end of Ajjuna Sahassabahu. The cause of 


1. Vayu P., 94, 11, 15 etc, Matsya P., 43, 14 etc. -4. 7. E . T., p. 76. 

2. Cf. the commentary on the gatha in the Ehwridatta Jataka, “Sahassabh&hu ti na tassa 
bahunath Sahassarh pancannam pana dhanuggahasatanam bahusahasaena akaddhitabbma dhanuno 
dkaddhanam eva evam vutto ”—J., VI, p. 202 ; also .p. 273. See MBE., XIII, 152.—“but he 
had ordinarily only two at homo.’* In J., V, p. 267, he is styled atikdyo and in J. VI, p. 201, 
Bhimaseno. This latter is very interesting in that it preserves the technical epithet from Bhlma, 
the Parujava hero, which still survives—strong like Bhlma. 

3. A. 7. E. T., p. 76: “This was a name, so also Sahasrapad” See Sorensen’s Index, e. v. 
Quite a novel interpretation was recently given by Mr. Karandikar of the Narmada-Valley - 
research fame, in a lecture he delivered at the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, in which he said that the 1000 arms were really 1000 boats given to him (Ar- 
juna) as a present from Datta Atreya. 

4. J., V. p. 267-G 94. 

5. Pargiter, op. cit ., p. 153 156, 262, 266 etc. 

6. The identification of Mahismati has, uptil now, been a very vexed question. Several 
scholars have attempted to identify it with various places—Mandhata, Mahe£wara and others- 
It seems very likely, as Mr. Munshi has shown, that there were several Mahismatls which came 
into existence at different times at different places in more or less the same locality, i.e. around 
the Narmada, and it appears wrong to equate them all. A Mahismati, said to have been built 
by Muoukunda, was, as Mr. Munshi says, different from that of the Karkotaka Nagas and of 
Arjuna Kartavirya. This latter was destroyed by Rama Jamadagnya in his wrath. In the 
opinion of the above writer, Mahismati of Arjuna was somewhere near modern Broach. I.A. 
LI pp. 217-221; Mr. Karandikar however in a paper reported to have been read at the 7th 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda, locates the city on a small island called Mandhata in the 
Narmada river. For some of the attempts at the identification see Pargiter, J . B. A. S., 
1910, pp. 444-7, 867-9. 

7. Vedic Index , I, pp. 185-6; A. 7. E . T., pp. 264, 276; Raychaudhury, P. E. A. 7. 
pp. 41-2; also J., VI, p. 280-Gr. 1228 where the Kekakas are mentioned together with the 

Pafioalas, Surasenas and the Maddas, 

8. Raychaudhury, P. E. A. I., p . 42. 
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his destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, (< apamjjitva,: dsajja) 
nay, killed outright (hethayitvd), 1 a holy sage Angirasa, also named 
Gotama, 2 or more correctly, Angirasa Gotama, 3 who was so forgiving ( khantl ), 
austere (tapassi) and a life-long celibate (cimbrahmacdri)* It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sage, for both Angirasa and 
Gotama are either patronymic or gotra names. 5 And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Angirasas and 
Gotamas. 6 So that it is quite impossible for us to know from this gotra - 
medley which Angirasa Gotama the JdtaJca-gdthd -compiler meant. 7 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whether there was any 
sameness in the Jdtaka and Pawdnic traditions as regards Arjuna Kartavlrya’s 
end. The Paurauic tradition, as we know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya. 8 The cause given is, sometimes, 9 that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s .hermitage, ill-treated him and carried off his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curse of a holy sage named 
Apava Vasistha whose charming hermitage near the Himalayas Arjuna Tmmt 
and destroyed. 10 And it is precisely here that we have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems needless now to go 
further into details. 11 Suffice it to note that the Jdtakas preserve a faint 
remembrance of Arjuna’s conflict with the Brahmanas, be they Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Paragurama—our 
Yamadaggi named in the ‘group-gathas’ cited above. 12 The curse cannot be 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s feat of imagination 
so familiar to Indian mind. 

2. LATER KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 B.C.) 

In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, we spoke 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in the 
gdthds alone, but, with two or three exceptions, are not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the Jatakas. This fact makes us believe in their 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

1. “Hefhayitva” means, according to the Commentator, piercing by a poisoned arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and stopped at a secluded place in search 
of a deer. Not very far, the sage was plucking up fruits from a tree for eating. Seeing him the 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with the sage and shot at him a poi¬ 
soned arrow which pierced the poor sage outright and felled him, from the tree.” J., V, p. 146. 

2. J., V, p. 136. Ibid., p. 267-G. 94. * 

3. Ibid., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid. 

6. That there were definite families which were both Angirasa and Gotama, is clear from 
the Vedie and the Pauranic evidence, See for instance, Vedic Index, II. p. 236: Pargiter. on. 
cit., pp. 167-161, 218 etc. * * 

6. For instance Rahugana the purohita of Mathava Videgha, mentioned in the Rgveda, 
I, 78,6 and the Satapatha Brdhmana I, 4, 1, 10 et seq. Ved. Ind, L p. 235 ; Pargiter, op. cit. 
p. 224. Dlrghatamas, also a Vedic singer, was both an Angirasa and a Gotama : Ved. Ind. 
I. p. 366 ; Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 157-9 ; 218 //. 

7. Cf. for this Goflra-oonfusion in the Pur anas. Pargiter, op. cit. p. 190. 

8. Pargiter, A. I. M. T., p. 267. 

9. Ibid., p. 163 ; Cf. Hcvrsacarita, Ch. III. 

10. Malaya P,, 43, 41-3; Barivam&a,J3 ; MBB. XII, 49; Pargiter op. cit., pp. 163, 206. 

11. The misfortune is that here again Apava Vasistha is not a personal name but a patrony¬ 
mic : Cf. Pargiter* op. cit., p> 206. . 

12. ^ Kautilya names Arjuna, among others, as one who perished for being so haughty as 
to despise all people: ArthcUctstra, I, 6. 
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6th. or 5th century B. 0. or even before, those mighty kings of yore had 
evidently been reduced to mere names. Nothing definite about them could 
then be remembered except of course some exaggerated tales. 

Now we take up those kings and princes who are both mentioned in the 
gdthds and treated in details in the prose portions and who in point of time 
come later. 


RAMA DASARATHI. 

The first among these to be noticed is Rama. His story is told in the 
Dasaratha Jataha. 1 It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
in the Rdmdyana. But it also differs from the latter in some vital points. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary for our purpose, to go into minute 
details about the two versions. But some of the more prominent points of 
difference may here be noticed. 

(а) According to omJdtaka, Dagaratha was a king of Benares and not of 
Ayodhya. This may be explained as, perhaps, due to the general tendency 
of the Jdtakas of showing special favour to that city. 

(б) By his eldest queen, whose name is not given, he had two sons, Rama 
Pandita and Lakkha 33 .a-Ku.mara and a daughter named Sitadevx. 

(c) After the death of his eldest queen, the king took another wife (name 
not given), who bore him a son named Bharatakumara. 

( d ) The palace-intrigue is substantially the same, but here the king, fear¬ 
ing some mischief from the queen, asks his sons to go to a neighbouring king¬ 
dom or woodland and live there as long as he himself is alive (the period of 12 
years is then settled by the soothsayers) and then return and take charge of the 
kingdom. 

(e) The exiled princes, Rama and Lakkhana, together with their sister 
Slta, go to the Himalayas, and not in the south, though, as we shall see in 
another place, a gdthd indicates its knowledge of the epic association of Rama 
with the Dahdaka forest in the south. 

(/) Lakkhana and Sxta come back to KasI before the expiry of the full 
term (at the end of 9 years), Rama remaining in the forest to complete it. 

(g) At the expiration of the full term Rama returns, marries his sister 
Slta and assumes the crown. 

These are some of the most divergent points in the Dasaratha JdtaJca- 
Naturally, the question arises: why and how this difference ? Does the 
Jdtaha present an older form of the Rama story, and if so, is it the source of 
the Edmdyana ? This intricate problem has been agitating the minds of 
scholars who have been in the field, ever since the Jataha was brought to light 
by D’Alwis in 1866. 2 The discussion resolved into three main theories, viz. 

1. J., IV, pp. 124-30. ~ 

2. Referred to by Weber in his artiole “Ueber das Mmayana”, translated by Rev. D. C. 
Boyd, I. A., I, pp. 120//. The J ataha was critically edited with an. English translation by 
Fousbbll in 1871. 
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(а) The Dasaratha, Jdtaha is an older version and the source of the Rama- 
yana . 

(б) It is an older version but not the only source of the Ramayana. 

(c) It is neither an older version nor a source of the Ramayana. 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz. 
D’Alwis, 1 Weber, 2 and Burnell, 3 to see in the Jdtaka an older version of the 
Ramayana . ^ 


The first view has had no sufficient backing. Weber, 4 who partly held 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddhist saga of the pious prince Rama 
which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhist equanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmlki. He was followed by Sen, 3 
and Grierson, 6 who upheld the same view with the help of fresh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the severe attacks from 
Jacobi, 7 Luders 8 Keith, 9 and Utgikar, 10 who hold the opposite view* viz., 
that the J dtaka prose version of the Rama story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Ramayana. 11 As regards the gatTids 
occuring in the J dtaka, Utgikar 12 has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four gdthds, which have any narrative appli¬ 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to be the fore-runner of the Rdmayanic 
iloka. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the fact that some of the 
striking similarities, 13 literal or otherwise, still remain unexplained, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of the J dtaka 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On the whole, we may stand 
with Prof. Wintemitz, who seems to hold a much sounder view 14 , viz., 
that at the time when the Tipitaka came into being (in the 4th and the 3rd 
cent. B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prehaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no Rama Epic as yet which was only created later on by 
Valmlki who utilised those very ballads. 15 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid., pp. 120 //. 

3. Ibid., pp. 57-8 while reviewing FousbolPs edition of the JdtaJcas, 

4. Ibid., pp. 120//. 

5. The Bengal Ramayana, pp. 7. ff. 

6. J. R. A. S., 1,922, pp. 135 ff ; while reviewing Sen’s work. 

7. Dae Ramayana, Geschichte und Inhalt, Bonn. 1893, pp. 84 ff. 

8. N. Q. G. W., 1897, 1, pp. 40 ff. 

9. J. R. A. 8 ., 1915, p. 323- 

10. Ibid., Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp. 203 ff. 

. ^ no ^ more probable, on the contrary, that the more confused the form, the more 

is it antiquated, and the more refined a work, the later is it in time ? 

12. Op. cti., pp. 207 ff. 

13. Besides the apparent agreement of the 5th and the last gathas with the Ramayanic 
ilokas, I can read some sameness, may it not be literal, of other gdthds also. Thus G2nd—Ra.. 
IX, 106, 2; 6th—Ra., II, 105,19-24 ; 8th—Ra., II, 105, 28; 10th—Ra., II, 105, 27 ; 11th—Ra, 
II, 105, 38-39. 


14. History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 509-10. 

15. One more remark of a scholar may be noted: “It rather puzzles me that while the 
equally late and muoh tampered with Kdvya version of the really ancient Rdmayanic tradition 
is passed by scholars, the Jdtaka, a Buddhist version, which, from the standpoint of historical 
oriUcisiD, is a muoh sounder source, should be viewed with unmitigated scepticism.” 
8. O. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India. 1928, Intro., p. ix note* 
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However, leaving aside this controversial matter, let us take the Jdtaka 
material as a whole and see what it has to say about Rama. Besides the 
Dasaratha Jdtaka noticed above, there are two other allusions to Rama, one 
in a gdthd of the Jayaddisa Jdtaka and the other in a gdthd of the Vessan - 
tarn Jdtaka 1 2 .,. The former says that Rama’s mother won salvation for her 
son who was absent in the Daiujaka forest: 

“As Rama’s fair-limbed mother won 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of D&udaka he sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought.” 

The latter is spoke'n by Maddi, Vessantara’s wife :— 

“I am a banisht prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame ; 

As Sitd did for Rama 
So I for my husband care.” 

Here the relation between Rama and Slta, even at the time of their exile, 
is clearly suggested as being that of husband and wife, and not that of brother 
and sister, though the Commentator, it is worthy of note, with a surprisingly 
uniformity, naively holds the latter view even here. 3 

Such divergences in the body of the Jatakas themselves, puzzling as they 
are, make it really difficult for us to say e how much’, as a learned scholar 
remarked, ‘the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this 
process of distortion.’ 4 5 


LOMAPADA 


Lomapada, the Paufdnio Kipg of Anga, is mentioned in a Gdthd of the 
Bhwidatta Jdtaka 5 which says of him as follows : 

“ Yassdmtbhavena Subhoga Gangd 
Pavattatha dadhisaftftam samuddam 
sa Loampddo paricariya-m-aggim 
Ango sahassakkhapurajjhagafkfoi.” 


1. J., V, p. 29-G. 80. It is put in the mouth of the Buddha, a fact which may be taken 
by some to lower its value in this connection. 

2. J., VI, p. 557-G. 2224. 

3. J., VI, p. 538. 

4. See the bitter remarks of Mr. Bhatakrishna Ghosh, I. H. Q., V, p. 158, while reviewing 
the jain Padmapurana. Whether that is really distortion we cannot definitely say. The 
Dasaratha Jdtaka has its resemblance in many a Bar-Eastern version of the story, c/. IAvi, 
Bulletin Vecole Frangaise &'Extreme Orient III, p. 741; Huber, Ibid., IV, pp. 698//. 

5. J., VI, p. 203-G. 877. 
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By whose power the Ganges swelled to the cnrd-like ocean, he, Lomapada, 
the Anga,’ giving offerings to the fire went to the world of Sahasraksa i.e., 
Indra. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics, 2 and the Pur anas, 3 all 
of which agree that he was the king of Ahga. As to his being a contem¬ 
porary with Daiaratha of Ayodhya, Rdmdyana* is quite clear, while the 
Pur anas, 5 at least suggest it. It is this testimony that lead us to place Loma¬ 
pada side by side with Rama. The connection of Lomapada with Rsya^rnga, 
the sage, is not brought out in the Jatakas, though they know the sage quite 
intimately as seen from the Alambusd, 6 and NaMnikd Jatakas. 7 

OEOOA UPAOARA-APACARA. 

The Cetiya Jdtaka, 0 after giving the legendary dynastic list of kin gs who 
preceded Upacara or Apacara of Ceti (Cedi), 9 goes on to relate his story in 
detail. The prose portion in the beginning speaks of him in a mythical strain, 
as is naturally to be expected. The story then has it that Upacara h a d a 
Brahmajja purohita named Kapila, whose younger brother Korakalarhbaka 
was his class-mate. While a prince, Upacara had made a promise to his 
class-mate that he would make him his purohita when he would ascend to the 
throne of Ceti. But he could not keep his promise as he was not able to remove 
the old purohita Kapila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an ascetic and man¬ 
aged to place his own son in his office. The kin g however tried to fulfill his 
promise by telling a lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of the old ascetic 
Kapila, with the result that he had. to go to the Avici hell. And so this an¬ 
cient gdthd . 

“Cursed by a sage, Cecca, 

Who once, could tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed 

By the earth on-his appointed day.” 10 

We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on the part of the 
story-teller. But in the above gdthd, old as it seems to be, and in the prose 
passage that follows, we have to look for something traditionally historical. 

1. Cowell and Rouse, perhaps by following the commentator, wrongly translate this as 
‘Anga, Kasi’s. lord’j Cambridge edition, J. VI, p. 1,08. The Commentator seems generally 
prone to describe Kasi as the kingdom to whatever king he may come across whose identity is 
otherwise not given in the original. 

2. Barmyana , I, 9-11; MBE. t III, 110-113. 

3. e.g. f Visnu P., IV, 18. 

4. 1,113. 

5. Of. Wilson, Visnu P., p. 445 and note. Out of the confusion with regard to the relation 
of Santa, they wrongly equate Dagaratha and Lomapada. 

6. J., V. pp. 152//. His epithet ‘ Kassapa 9 is known-^TfoU, pp. 157-G. 118; 159-G. 129. 

7. J. V, pp. 193 ff. H. Luders, N. G G. W., 1897, pp Iff. 1901, pp. 1 ff. has analysed the 
Ksyasniga story as occurring in these two Jatakas and compared it with its different versions in 
India Literature. His conclusion is that the Jatakas preserve a more ancient form of the story, 
because in the Buddhist story, it was the Princess, and not the courtesans as stated in the epic, 
that seduced and brought over the sage from the forest, this being, as Luders thinks, the orignal 
trait of the story. 

8. J., HI, pp. 454-61, 

9. Supra. • ‘ • 

10, J., HI, p. 460-G. 58 ; repeated at J., V. p. 267-G. 98. 
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The identity of this Cecca Upacara with the Paurdnic Caidya Uparicara 
Vasu has long since been recognised. 1 That Upacara ruled at Sotthivatina- 
gara is in full agreement with the Mahdbdrata , 2 which names Vasu’s capital 
as Suktimati or Suktisahvaya. This latter stood on the river of the same name 
identified by Pargiter, 3 with the modern Ken, thus locating itself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Banda. 4 

The Jdtaka statement that Cecca could tread the air is only in keeping 
with the latter-day misunderstanding of the title “Caidyoparicara” which 
means simply, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter, 5 “the overcomer of the 
Caidyas,” and which he obtained after conquering the kingdom of Cedi which 
belonged to the Yadavas. 

Further, the Mahdbharata, 6 admirably supports our J dtaka in stating 
that # Vasu Uparicara sank down into Rasdtala by telling a lie, meaning thereby 
that he met an unhappy end. 

Let us turn finally to the last prose passage in the J dtaka. It informs us 
that the five sons of King Upacara founded five different kingdoms on the 
advice of the same old Kapila. 7 This fact is corroborated by the evidence 
furnished by the Mahdbhdmta , 8 and the Pur anas , 9 which also give the names 
of those five sons not remembered by-the J dtaka. They were Brhadratha, 
Pratyagraha, Kufiamba sumamed Manivahana, Yadu or Lalittha or Matsya 
and Mavella. 10 According to the J dtaka , the five sons founded respectively 
the five cities, mz. } Hatthipura in the East, Assapura in the South, Slhapura 
in the West, Uttarapancala in the North and Daddarapura in the North-West. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth there is in the account. It is also diffi¬ 
cult to identify correctly the places mentioned. Hatthipura may however be 
taken to represent Hastinapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
Mawa'na tahsil, Meerut. 11 Slhapura may represent the Seng-ho-pu-lo or Sin- 
ghapura of Yuan Chwang, situated at 117 miles to the east of Taxila. 12 Assa¬ 
pura, again, may possibly be the same as mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdya 13 


1. Raychaudhury, P. ff A. I., pp. 91-2; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India , pp- 
63 ff ; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kmtriya Tribes , 1 p. 96* Some are inclined to identify Mm 
with Ka6u Caidya of the Bgveda, VIII, 5, 37 : Rapson in C. H. I I, p. 309 note. 

2. I, 63; III, 22 ; XIV, 83 ; Cf. t Be, Geographical Dictionary , p. 196 

3. Markandeya Pur&na, p. 369. 

4. Ibid. 

5. A. I. ff. T., p. 118. See the Epic and PauraMc references to tMs misunderstood idea 
of treading the air— 'antalikkacaro pure t given in the footnote by Pargiter, lb id. 

6. XII, 338. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. 

8. 1,62. 

9. Visnu P., foi instance, IV, 19. 

10. Pargiter, A. I . ff. T., p. 118; Pradhan, op. cit, pp. 63-4. 

11. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 24. # 

12. Ibid., A Singhapnra is identified by Jayaswal, History of India, 150-360 A.D., pp. 89 
ff, with Jalandhara. 

13. I, 4, 9-10, Here it is a city in the country of Anga. 
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and the MahabJiamta Uttarapancala is of course well-known, corres 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the adjoining district? 
of the United Provinces. 2 Daddarapura may be taken to represent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardistan as we have tried to show elsewhere. 3 If 
these identifications be correct, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms of 
Kuru, Gandhara, Anga, Pancala and Naga kingdom, 4 respectively. Accord¬ 
ing to the Paufanic account, Brhadratha took Magadha, and founded the fam¬ 
ous Brhadratha dynasty, KuSamba had Kau^ambx, Pratyagraha may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadava Karusa while the fifth kingdom was probably 
Matsya. 5 Whatever the difference, due credit must be paid to the Jdtaka 
for preserving, though in a mythical garb, faint traces of traditional recollec¬ 
tion about Vasu Caidya Uparicara and the founding of different kingdoms by 
his sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove the antiquity of the hap¬ 
penings of the remote past. 

After Upacara, the Ceti country seems to have sunk into unimportance, 
since with Brhadratha, the eldest son of Yasu, according to the Pur anas, 
Magadha takes a prominent place in traditional history. 6 Subsequently 
as will be shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it became a 
republic. 7 


THE PANDAVAS. 

The text of the Kundla Jdtaka ,, 8 the only Jataka which gives us a version 
of the Pandava story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almost impossible, in many 
places, to distinguish between the various portions of the J ataka . We cannot 
ascertain which portions belong to the ‘atitavatth'u? proper and which to the 
commentary or the *pa<m,ppanmvatihu 9 . Both the gdihd , which names the five 
Pafrd&vas, and the prose portion which relates the story in detail are, in Fous- 
boll’s edition, printed in smaller types, which fact, according to the general 
method followed in that edition, would assign these passages to the commen- 
tarial portions. But looking minutely into the context, a distinction might 
possibly be made. Thus the gdthd which is preceded by the phrase : ‘bhavati 
capan uttaretha vdJcyam 9 —‘here too we have a further verse—: should be taken, 
as we believe, to have been a part of the ‘ atitdvatthu 5 proper. While the prose 
portion which relates the story in detail should be relegated to the commen- 
tarial portion, since it only repeats at length, that is comments upon, that 
which has already been said before. This latter procedure has been resorted 
to also in respect to other stories of the same type occurring in the same J ataka , 

1. II, 27, 20. In later period it was a seat of a feudatory dynasty of the Vakaijakas : See 
Jayaswal, History of India , 150-350 A. D., pp. 89 //. 

2. Raychaudhuiy, op . cit, p. 47. 

3. See Infra, under Geographical Lexicon. 

4. See J., Ill, pp. 16-7, where the Daddara Nagas are mentioned. 

5. Pargiter, op. cit, p. 118. 

6. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282. 

7. See J., Yl, pp. 480 //; where we hear of Cetirajaw *-the kings of Ceti, evidently 
meaning an oligarchical state. 

8. J., V.pp. 412//, 
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viz., those of Saccatapavl, Kakatx and Kurangavi. 1 This however does not 
take away the value that attaches to the novel version of the story before us. 

Let us then examine the story as it is. The Gdthd says 
“Ath Ajjuno Nakulo Bhvmaseno 
Yudhitthilo Sahadevo ca rdjd 
ete pati jpanca-m-aticca nan 
Akdsi khujjavdmanena pdpamti ”. 2 

The lady, named Ka^ha just above the gathd, 3 says the gathd, not 
content with the five husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man. This inci¬ 
dent is then further explained in the prose portion. Kaajha was the posthu¬ 
mous daughter of a king of Kosala who had been killed in a battle and whose 
pregnant queen had been carried away by a certain Brahmadatta of Kasi. 
They arranged a svayamvaia or choice marraige for her in Benares. Just at that 
time the five sons of King Pan<Ju, Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila 
and Sahadeva, who had completed their education at Takkasila and who were 
now travelling about the country, came to Benares. They attended the 
Svayamvam and Kahha chose all of them as her husbands. Now, sometime 
after she fell in love with her hunchbacked servant. This unchasteness, dis¬ 
loyalty and depravity of hers were exposed by the eldest prince Ajjuna, 
whereupon the five brothers in sheer disgust renounced the world to pass 
their remaining lives in the Himalayas. 

' This is, in short, the life-history of the Pandavas according to the Jdtaka . 
It is in singular contrast with the story as given in the Mahdbhdratct, or for the 
matter of that, in the whole range of Hindu Literature and tradition. 

As we said above, this detailed story appears to be a fabrication, or, may 
be, a corruption of the original, by the commentator of the 5th or the 6th cen¬ 
tury A. D. The principal aim of the story teller is here to show the fe m i ni ne 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did he fall upon this particular in¬ 
stance—this Kahha who is one of the most magnificent characters in the 
whole of the Epic and later literature—is utterly inexplicable. 4 That she 
was married to the five Patycjavas may be taken to be a fait accompli, in as 
much as it is in perfect agreement with the Epic and Tradition. But there 
is, at least as far as we can see, not an inkling, or even a concealed suggestion 
of her unchastity in the whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she really 
been so, as the J dtaka depicts her, the fact would, anyhow, have leaked out, 
try however the Epic writers might to conceal it. The libel is really malicious, 
may be an outcome of blissful ignorance of facts. 


1. J., V, pp. 457-30. 

5. Ibid., p. 424-G. 2S8. , ,, . . w- - ttVqvi3_»• 

3. The Jataka knows and uses this original and real name of the lady -5*1 ^ v 

but does not know her by the famous epithet Draupadi, daughetr of King Drupada or 
Panoall, the woman of Panoala. Kr§na is the real name in the Epic also. # 

4. The reason, to our imagination, seems to have been this. The JdtaJca J 

4th or 5th oentury A.D. in his enthusiasm, misguided though, to hml down his ^th ^garM 
womankind, caught hold of Kattha, thinking that a woman who had married ^ 

could never in the world be chaste or loyal. He had evidently no genuine reoolleotion of faots 
and was influenced by later day explanations and Buddhist morality. And he created the 
hunchbacked servant. 
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Two other glaring descrepancies are: (a) the education of the five Pa&- 
davas at Takkasila and (6) the Kasi-Kosala incident and the consequent 
double parentage (dvepetikd) of Kanha. Both of these can be accounted for 
as due to the general tendency of the Jdtakas to bring in, wherever they like, 
Takkasila and Benares—traits which were common for the Mahajanapada 
Period that preceded the Buddha and which produced these stories. 

The fact that the gdihd makes Ajjuna the eldest brother may have some 
significance. 1 It may not have been a fact. But the early heroic bard, most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a type of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place he deserved. The same idea was perhaps taken up in the 
QCLth/OL, 

The most valuable support that the Jdtaica gives to the Epic account is 
in stating that Kanha married the five Pafiolavas. It was a fact, though the 
Jdtaka may try in its own way to justify it as does the Epic itself. 2 It ^eeins 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain the 
simple fact of an ancient family custom of polyandry. That the Pamjavas 
belonged to a different family, or rather a tribe, at a level of culture lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Pancalas is a fact difficult to deny. 3 It would 
be much wiser in the interests of Truth to face and recognise the fact. 

Finally, the J dtaka does not make any reference to the Great War or to the 
connection of the Pau<Javas with Vasudeva Krsnia or to the death of Jara- 
sandha. 4 


VASUDEVA KANHA AND KAMSA. 

There is nothing in the Jdtakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kanha and Kamsa just after the Pancjavas. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an inclination to accept the Paurdnic traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargiter s to be plausible, if not absolutely cor¬ 
rect. 


1. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 66 note. 

2. Cf. Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, I. pp. 337-8 and note. 

3. See Hopkins, J. A . 0. S., 13, pp. 64-6 $ Great Epic of India, pp. 376-397 ; Religions of 
India, pp. 388, 466-7 ; Siddahnta, op. cit., 24-27,122, 220 etc . “The shadowy figure of Pafccju, 
the birth in the forest, the unknown parentage, the custom of polyandry—all these would go 
to suggest the foreign origin of the Pandus.” Ibid. Dr. Raychaudhury’s attempt to justify 
his opposition does not carry much weight. That Patanjali calls the Paudus as Kurus or that 
Niyoga is known to be an ancient Hindu custom and is not far from Polyandry, are weak argu¬ 
ments: See P. H. A . pp. 26-6 ; Early History of the Vaisnava Sect , pp. 26-7, Papdava occurs 
in a Jatdka II, 98-99-G. 65, as the name of a horse- Does it signify anything ? 


4'. Whether Krswa was really connected with the Pandavas, in any way, is doubtful. See 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature , I, p. 457 and note. But the story of Heracles and Pan¬ 
das narrated by Greek writers undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition regarding 
this connection.* Of. Rayohaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 45. 


5. A. I. H. TVpp. 148,168, 282-4. About the relation between Krsna and the Pandavas- 
Cf. Wintemitz, op. cu.,1, p. 457 note: “It seems to me however that the warrior KysUa, not the 
God Kr^na is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the Epio to be imaginable entirely 
without him.” See also & L. Katre “K^na and Jarsasadha,” L H. Q., VIII, p, 500, 
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Our source here of the history of Kanha and Kamsa is chiefly the Ghata 
Jataka . 1 The main purpose of the Jdtaha as related here is assuredly to show 
the uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, therefore, that at 
the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point where this 
sentiment is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main theme—the legend of Krsna and Kamsa—while it 
is only towards the end that th egdthds embodying the above sentiment are 
introduced. These gathas , though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct bearing upon the main story told before, and are practically 
of no use to us to glean ou,t something historical or traditional from them. So 
that we are left solely to the prose portion to extract whatever material we 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount the value of our 
results, but, as we shall presently see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Kysnaand Kamsa. Let us then turn to the story itself. 

King Mahakamsa, who ruled in the city of Asitanjana in the Kamsa dis¬ 
trict (Kamsabhoga) in the Uttarapatha, had two sons named Kamsa and Upa¬ 
kamsa and a daughter Devagabbha. After his death, he was succeeded by 
Kamsa, Upakamsa becoming the viceroy. When Devagabbha was born it 
was prophesised that a son born of her would destroy the Kamsa line together 
with the Kamsa country. Mahakamsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of affection for her and when Kamsa came to the throne, he too could 
not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people. So having resolved not to give her in marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put her in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants—Nandagopa and her husband Andhakavenhu. At that very time, 
after the decease of King Mahasagara of Uttara Madhura, his elder son Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger Upasagara becoming the viceroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from his brother’s Kingdom where he had intrigued in the harem, and 
came to his old friend Upakamsa. There, in Asitanjana, he again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. The lady was easily 
won over by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was compelled to relate the whole story before the two broth¬ 
ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would at once put 
him to death, and if it was a daughter she should be spared. With this deci¬ 
sion they married Devagabbha to Upasagara, 'the discredited young prince 
from Madhura’. A daughter was born to them and was named Anjana. The 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate—a village (bhogagama) named 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In course of time Devagabbha bore ten 
sons successively—Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva, Aggideva, 
Varunadeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, GhatapanqLita and Ahkura. They all were 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ten daughters of Nandagopa 
similarly passed as the dauhgters of Devagabbha. 

1. J., IV, pp. 79-89. The Ky§na story as reflected here has been examined with a view to 
compare it with other sources by Jacobi, Z. D. M. G. 42 pp. 493// ; Hardy, ibid., 53, pp. 25-50, 
Luders ibid, 58, pp. 6 87 //. and Winternitz, op. cib, I, pp. 471-2 and note, to all of whom our 
best inspects are due. 
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The ten brothers, now known as the sons of Andhakavenhn, grew big and 
strong and fierce and ferocious withal, they went about plundering. King 
Kaihsa came to know of these plundering raids. The real identity was then 
disclosed and Kaihsa devised a plan to put an end to them. He invited the 
two brothers, Vasudeva and Baladeva, to a wrestling fight. The two came 
to the place making havoc all the way through. Baladeva easily put the two 
royal wrestlers, Canura and Mutthika to death, and Vasudeva Milled Kaihsa 
and his brother by throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit¬ 
ness the performance was terrified and at once accepted Vasudeva as their 
protector. 

Then began the career of conquest. The ten brothers first of all sur¬ 
rounded the city of Ayojja, cleared the jungle around it and took the king, 
Kalasena, prisoner. From Ayojja they proceeded to DvaravatT. Now, this 
was a wonderous city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sage Kahhadi- 
payana who was their friend. They fixed four iron pillars at the four gates 
of the city and clumped them with chains of iron. Thus enabled they entered 
the city, killed its king and captured the country. After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities all over India and then lived at Dvaravatl 
dividing the kingdom in ten shares. At the generous suggestion of the youngest 
Aiikura, his share was conferred upon lady Anjana. In course of time their 
parents died. 

Then died one dearly-loved son of King Vasudeva. The king, overwhelmed 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghata- 
papdLita, wishing to relieve him, made a trick. He said he wanted ‘the hare 
within the moon’. ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudeva. Ghata, then, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Thus consoled, 
Vasudeva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 

After a long time the sons of the ten brothers visited Kaajhadipayana of 
divine insight ( dibbacakkhuka) to test him. They procured a young lad and 
dressed him up and by binding a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
though he were big with child. “When, Sir, will this woman be delivered?” 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. He replied, “this man on the 

day from now will bring forth a knot of accacia wood ( Ichaiiraghatihd) 
with which he will destroy the line of Vasudeva.” “Ah, false ascetic!” 
p aid they, “a man oan never bring forth a child,” and they killed the sage at 
once. 

Some time after, the kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water. In a 
gorgeous pavillion they sat, ate and drank. They began to go quarrelsome 
divided themselves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the eraha plant, which, even as he plucked it, became a club of accacia 
wood in his hand. With this he beat many people. Then the others also 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all were killed. Vasudeva, 
Baladeva and sister Anjana fied in a chariot with the puroMta, while the fight 
was on. 


r 
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Baladeva was killed in the forest of Kalamuljthika by Mutthika, the 
wrestler, who had been horn again as a yakkha. Vasudeva, with his sister and 
the purohita came to a frontier village. He lay down in a forest, sending his 
sister and the purohita into the village to get some food. A hunter named 
Jara, passing by the way, took him to he a pig and threw a spear which 
pierced his feet. The wound proved fatal. Thus excepting Lady Ah]ana, 
they perished everyone, it is said. 

It will be readily seen from the foregoing summary that, leaving out some 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, there is a nucleus of a 
really historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

First to take the identity of names. Our J dtaka knows that Vasudeva 
was aly called Kapha (Krsna) which was his gotta name . 1 His father s name 
is given as Upasagara, quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic , 2 the 
Put anas ' 3 and the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra* unanimously give the name 
Vasudeva. His mother’s name, according to our Jdtaka, is Devagabbha, which 
is identical with Devaki of other authorities . 8 That he had a younger brother 
named Baladeva is vouchsafed by other sources also . 6 The names of 
Anjanadevi, Kapha’s sister, and the eight brothers 7 seem to be free inventions 
of the laterday commentator. 


Dr. Raychaudhury, in his valuable monograph on ‘ The Early History of 
the Vaismva Sect’ has thoroughly examined all the available sources for the 
life history of Krsna Vasudeva and has maintained with good reasons, that 
Krspa Vasudeva of the OMndogya Upanisad , 8 the Asiadhydyi of Pdnmi, 
the' IndAka of Megasthenes , 10 the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra," the Ghata 
J dtaka, « 2 the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali , 13 the Mahdbhdrata, 14 and the Pura- 


1. J., IV, pp. 79-89-GG. 139,147,148 ; Of. also J., VI, pp. 4 21-G-1485 Six 1 
darkar took the two nances as denotittg individuals. V ^^7^’ ™ 


r B. Gr. Bhan- 

da ^ ca ^h ook < Y5dava” ^V°anTor t S5itvata V raee'wbo' founded' a"theiatio^aystKm! 

a Ksataya ^me had been handed down as that of a 

ssssu of V5BUdeva - a 

Krsna as two entities, it is impossible to justify. J. B. A. S., 1915, p. 840. 

2. MBE . xiii, 147, 33-6. 

See Pargiter, A. L E. T., pp. 104,7. 

VUt^adhyayana Sutra , xxii. 

S See above: also Chandogya Upanisad. 111,17,6; Of. Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skan 
dagnpta (6th. cent. A. D.) “jitamiti paritosanmatevran sabrunetram Eatanpunva Krsno Devaki 
mabhyupetafa Fleet, 0. Z, No. 13, p. 64. 

6. MBH. t H, 79, 23; Uttar adhyayana Sutra, IV. 

7 These names betray the later-day conception of the legend as a Nature-myth: Cf . 
Keith, J. B. A. S., 1915, pp. 839//. Ankura—Akrura ? 


4. 

6 . 


8. in, 17, 6. 

9. IV, 3, 95 ; IV, 3, 98-99/ 

10. MoCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 201. 

11. Lecture, XXH. 

12. J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

13. See Ind. Ant 9 III, 1874, pp. 14-6. 

14. Of, Sorensen’8, Index to the Mahabharata, sub . voc. 
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•was,' is one and the same person . 1 2 This; illuminating identity does not at 
all seem improbable when we try to visualise the simple, inornate and human 
figure of Krsna from out the entangling ‘prodigious after-crop of fable that 
has grown around him. It is a remarkable way of looking at things legendary 
that has led scholars to interpret Krsria as a solar divinity , 3 or a god 4 5 , or 
even a vegetarian deity , 6 like the Greek Dionysos. It was the same process 
by which that talented French Savant , 6 was dragged on to represent Gotama 
Buddha as a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a sun-myth. It is 
a wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong end with the late epic and 
Pauranic legends which have completely overshadowed the original figure, 
instead of at the right end with the earlier sources which preserve it in its 
original colours . 7 

KV arig. is not a mythical personage. Our Jataka lends support to the 
Upanisad and the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra in manifesting the simple and 
human character of Krsna . 8 The Jataka presents him as only a powerful 
warrior and a great king ‘who has not even sufficient self-control for checking 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brother 
Ghata Pandita , 9 restore him to his normal peace of mind.’ 

The Jataka knows that Vasudeva was a scion of the royal family—the 
Yadava, Satvata or Vrsni of the Puranas-oi Mathura—Uttara Madhuri ,. 10 
The existence of a city named Asitanjana and a separate district of Kamsa 
is unknown to other sources . 11 


1. See Pargiter , A. I. H. T., pp. 104-7. 

2. Ravchaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect., pp. 34-5. The identity of the Epic 
and Pcmranic Krsna with the Upanisadic Krsna is denied by Max Miiler, S . B. E., I, p. 52 note ; 
Macdonnell and' Keith doubt it: Ved. Ind., I, p. 184. Barth accepts it rather reluctantly : 
Religions of India , p. 168. cf. Keith. “The epic has a god, the JJpanisad a man, and the means 
of connexion are not apparent.” J. R. A. S. 9 1915, p. 839. 

3. Barth, op . cit ., pp. 166, 167 and note. 

4. Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 467. 

5. Keith, J. R. A. 8., 1915, pp. 839//. 

6. Emile Senart, Essai Sur la Vegende du Buddha , 2nd ed., Paris, 1882. 

7. Raychaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect , p. 24. 

8. Though, we must observe here, the Jataka seems to be conversant with the popular deifi¬ 
cation of him in that his epithet Kesava 9 so well-known in the Epic and the Puranas is known to 
and used by, the gathas , nos. 139, 144 of this Jataka . Kesava, as we know from the Baudhdyana 
Dharmasutra, II, 5,24, was an epithet of Narayana-Vispu : Rayachaudhury, Early History 
of the Vaisnava Sect , p, 62. Grierson points out that the deificaion of Krsna was an accomplished 
fact as eariy as the time of Panini (8th B.C.) I. A ., 1908, p, 253. But this is a matter of con¬ 
troversy. See Jayaswal Hindu Polity , I, pp. 120-2. 1. H. Q., T. pp. 483 ff; II, pp. 186//* 
409 //. 856-6. But Epigraphic evidence shows that the deification was complete before 2nd 
B. C. See Luders, Brabm Inscriptions , E. I., X, Appendix, nos. 6, 669,1112. 

9. There is nothing to corroborate this incident which seems to U3 to have risen out of the 
imagination of a latter-day commentator. One may however be tempted to try to discover some 
link between these gathas of Ghata and the philosophisings of Ghora Angirasa of the Chandogya 
Upanisad. Is Ghata identical with Gaya Sukumala of the Antagadadasao, pp. 62, 71 ?. 

10. Cf. the statement of Megasthenes regarding the connection of the Indian Herakles (i.fi., 
Krsna already deified) with the Somasenoi (Surasena is mentioned in a Jataka , VI, p. 280-G. 
1228) and Methora: McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 201. 

11. In the Epic and the Pur anas , it is Mathura over which Kamsa ruled; Paraiter, op. cit 

pp, 167, 171,282, 291, ' . ‘ -7- 
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It is not a little surprising to learn that the Jataka takes Andhakaverihu 
(AndhakavTsni) as a name of one particular person who was the slave husband 
of Nandagopa, the maid servant of Devagabbha in her confinement, 1 and 
after whom Krsna and his brothers were known as Andhakavenhicddsaputta, 
the sons of Andhakavenhu, the servitor. 2 Whereas the Paurdnic tradition, 
we know, makes Andhaka and Yrsni two sons of Satvata, the Yadava, after 
whom their descendants were together known as Andhakavrsnis . 3 


The Jdtaka does not give us any definite account of Vasudeva’s childhood, 
except that he and his brothers are said to have grown very naughty, plunder¬ 
ing wherever they liked. 4 Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately described in the Purdnas , nor his questionable relations 
with the 'gopis 9 are thrust upon us by the J dtaka which only knows the 
simple story. 5 

The story of his quarrel with Kamsa, and the eventful death of the latter 
appears on the other hand to be founded on fact. As early as the time of 
P&taiijali (2nd B.C.) this event was clearly remembered, though believed to 
have occurred at a very remote time, and was the subject of dramatic repre¬ 
sentation. 6 The real cause of this quarrel is unknown to the J dtaka, which 
does not portray Kamsa in essentially bad colours as does the Pmrdmc 
account, but makes him, on the contrary, a kind king who readily hears and 
decides the complaints of his subjects. The prophesy, both here and 
elsewhere, is only an ignorant sheath for the real cause. 7 * The incident of 


1. In the Puranas, they are Nanda and Yai&oda respectively, Cf. HarivamSa, 59. 

2. J., IV , p. 81. 

3. If the Jataka conception about the Andhakavenhus has any value, and if we are not 
wrongly oboessed with its idea, we have our misgivings aoout the true denotation of the term 
‘ Andhakavrsnis* of the Puranas . Is it really a combination of the two words, Andhaka and 
Vrsni, or is it one single word as the Jataka boldly declares ? Andhakas are not known to Vedic 
literature, which indeed knows the Varsna (Vrsni) family: See Vedic Index, H, pp. 289-90. 
On the other hand so old an authority as Panini knows both of them as a joint name: Astadh - 
yayi, IV, 1, 114 ; VI, 2, 34. Krsna himself is generally supposed to belong to the Vrsni family, 
{Cf, Oita: Vrsnindrh VasudevoTiam) but the Mandasore stone Inscription of Yashodharman (6th 
A. D.) would seem to connect him with the Andhakas: Kleet, G. I.j p. 163. Viduratha, again 
who is placed by the Puranas in the Andhaka line, is taken by Ba»na (7th A. D-)_ as a Vrsni: 
Hargacarita, Cowell, p. 193. Ugrasena, generally an Andhaka, is, in the Mahahhdrata, I, 221, 
8, a powerful king of the Vpsnis. How are we to reconcile these conflicting statements ? may 
be, the difference is only outwardly. See, now J. Przyluski, The name of the God Vi gnu and 
the Krsna legend . Q. J, M. 8., XXV, pp. 39 //. 

4. Dr. Raychaudhury, Early History, p. 45, accepting his identity withKrsna Devaldputra 
of the Chandogya Upanisad, says that ‘‘as a child he most probably lived With his preceptor 
Ghora Angirasa and returned to Mathura on arriving at adolescence.* * 

5. Cf, Hopkins, “It is not tiU he becomes a great, if not the greatest god, that tales about 
his youthful performances when he condescended to bom in low life begin to rise.” Beligims 
of India, p. 467. 

6. See passages from Patanjali’s Mahabh&sya examined by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar : I, A., 

Ill (1874) pp. 14-6 : ^As&dhurmMule Krsnah,” shows that Krsna was not well-disposed towards 
his maternal uncle; CvrahMe Kamse'* ind “Jaghana Kamsam Kila assert that in 

remote times VSsudeva killed Kamsa, This event is also depicted in the dehghtful drama 
‘Bcdacarita* ascribed to Bhasa, who preoeded Kalidasa: Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 98-100. 

7. The Jataka does not know JarSsandha, King of Magadha, whose two daughters,. as the 

Paurdnic accounts tell us were married to Kamsa and whose favour empowered Kamsa to 

tyrannise over his own subjeots, thus enraging Krsna against hims elf; Pargiter, op, at,, p. 282 ( 

4 
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the wrestling match may have some historical basis, since it is commonly 
related by various authorities. 1 

After the death of Kamsa, the people chose Krsna to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the career of conquests. Only two out of these 
conquests are specifically mentioned in the Jdtaha. First, they invaded the 
city of Ayojja, captured it and took its king Kalasena prisoner. Then they 
proceeded towards Dvaravati which they could not easily capture. It was 
only after various tactics learnt from sage Kanhadlpayana that they were able 
to take possession of it and then they settled there. 2 

The J dtaha does not at all refer to Krsna’s connection with the PanqLavas 
or Jarasandha which must have been intimate if the Epic and Paurdnic 
acoounts are to be believed. 3 

The Mahdummagga Jdtaha preserves, it seems, a genuine tradition when 
it states in a gdthd that Vasudeva Kanha had for his beloved queen # Ja'mba- 
vati, a Cantjala woman, the mother of King Sivi. 4 

The story of the Andhakavenhu youths testing the divine sight of the 
wise sage Kanhadlpayana, in a rather indecent manner, and the consequent 
rage of the latter and the slaying of him by the youths, might appear to have 
been originated in fact, as it is related by various other authorities in 
common. 5 

This brings us to the final phase of the life of Krsna and his kinsfolk, viz., 
the final destruction of the Andhakevenhus. Besides the detailed and well- 
nigh picturesque account given in the present J dtaha, there are two gdthds 
which summarize the episode, in a nut-shell as it were. The - one in the 
Kumbha Jataka 6 says :—* 

“ e Twas after drinking this, I ween, 

The Andhakas and Vrsni race. 

Roaming along the shore, were seen, 

To fall, each by his kinsman’s mace 

1. J., IV, pp. 81-2 ; Balacarita, Act V; Eairvoanhka, 83 ; Yisnu P., F, 2$. 

2. According to the clear testimony of the Epic and the Pur anas, it was through fear of 
JarSsandha, the mighty foe, and their incompetence to resist his forces that Krsna together 
with all his people migrated from Mathura to Dvaraka, See S. L. Katre, op. cit, pp. 856, 858, 
863-5. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 282. See for an interesting suggestion from Dr. Raychaudhury 
P. H ; A. 1 . p, 100, regarding the probable cause of this Yadava exodus. 

3. See Supra, also see Katre, l. c. Some may venture to see a concealed reference to 
Jarasandha in the use of the name Jar a, the hunter, in our Jataka. 

4. J., VI, p. 421-G, 1485. Of. Yisnu P., V. 37 ; IV, 15 ; Bhavisya P., 139 ; AntagaQa- 
dasao, pp, 79, 84, all of which name the son as Samba not quite dissimilar a name from Sivi 
Panini, the poet, is said to have oomposed a poem named Jdmbavati-parinayam or marriage 
of Jambavati: Bhandarkar, Collected Works, II, pp. 167, 360, 364, 368 : Cf. verses quoted in 
Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya, pp, 51 // .* See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature 
pp. 45,203-4-, 430. 

‘5. MBE. XVI, 1; Yisnu P., V, 37 ; Arthakdstra, I, 6 ; Antaga$adasao pp. 80-2. The story 
of Kanhadlpayana—the famous Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, the traditional oompiler of 
the gTeat Epic—as found in the Ohata and the Kanhadlpayana Jatakas, J.,IV, pp. 87-8; IV, 
pp. 27 ff. has been examined with its parallel in the great Epic by Prof. Utgikar, J.B.B.B.S., 
IV (N.S.) pp. 120-4. The irreverent attitude of the Andhakavenhus towards Brahmapas may 
have some significance in connection with Aryan expansion if the episode was a reality. Cf. 
Rayachaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 100. Yadavas as an Asura tribe, see A. Banerji Sastri, Asura 
'India, pp. 83 ff. 

6. J, V. p. 18-G, 57. - — 
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and the other in the Samkicca Jdtaka 1 reads :— 

“Assailing black Dipayana, the men of Vrsni race 2 

With Andhakas sought Yama’s realm, each slain by other’s mace” 3 . 

This incident of the pathetic ruin of the Andliakavenhus by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few years after the great Kuruksetra war, 4 must, we 
think, be regarded as historical fact. 5 

Vasudeva and his favourite brother Baladeva were the sole survivors. 6 
Both of them leave the fatal place at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Krista himself lives a few days more. 7 Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
misunderstood, chapter of the remote period of our history which, though 
unsupported by any definite contemporary records, has sufficient naturalness 
and vividness to be taken as historically true. 

The disunited remnants of this great and distinguished family of Dvara- 
vatx (Dvaraka) then abandoned their main stronghold—Dvaraka, on which 
the sea encroached as the Paurdnic accounts say—and retreated northwards 
but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhlras of Rajputana. 8 
Their descendants, however, reappear in history as one of the powers which 
arise on the ruins of the Mauryan Empire in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation (raj any a gam) has been preserved by a unique 
coin. 9 


3. SOME LESS KNOWN KINGS. 


Here may also be included, we think, the names of some less-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who are known to the J dtaka gdthds as ancient and 
traditional ones. 


1. Ibid. p. 267-G. 97. 

2.. The translation has 4 Visnu' for Vrsni .-which is evidently a wTong interpreta¬ 

tion arising from the later connection of Krsna with the God Visnu. Cf. also Utgikar, op. cit., 
IV, p. 123. - ' ‘ : 

3. Cf. MBH. XVI, 3 ; Vism P., V. 37; Arthaidetra , I, 6 ; Antagafadasao, pp. 80-2- ... 

4, This incident according to the solitary statement of the MHB, XVI, 1,13, occurred. 36 
years after the Great Battle. Pargiter thinks this to be an exaggeration, op. cit., p. 282 and 

note. 

6. See Pargiter, op. cit., p. 284. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age , p. 123 ; N. K. Dutt, 

Aryanisation of India, p. 126; N. C. Banerji, I. H. Q., I, p. 97. 


6. Cf. MBH., XVI, 3. 

7. The throwing of an arrow by the hunter named Jar a and the consequent death of Krsna 
as related in our J dtaka are also described in the Par an as and the Jain Antagadadasao. Cf. 
Yisnu P., 1. c., Antagadadasdo, l. c. This must be taken to be an allegorical aspect of the end 
of tlie great person, if Jara has any significance, though the popular belief is still there and the 
place where the incident happened is shown and worshipped, a few miles far from Prabhasa 
patana, KathiawaxJ. It is known as Dehotaarga. 

.8. Pargiter, A. I H. T., p. 284. . " 

9. NT. K. Dutt, op. cit., p. 126; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India pp. 279-80*. 
Raychaudhury, P. H. A. pp. 99-100. 
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With. Ajjuna leading, these kings stand in one line i.e. } those who accord¬ 
ing to the Jatakas were remembered to have perished long before for their 
wrong deeds. 

The gdthd,' which contains the names of four kings together is this :— 

“ Yathd ahu Dandaki NaliMro 
Ath ’ Ajjuno Ealdbu cdpi rdjd 
tesam gatim bruhi supapakammanam 
kattft upapanna isinam vihethakd ” 

Prom amongst these four kings, Ajjuna has already been dealt with. 
Dandaki is a later king as will soon appear. Here we should therefore take up 
the other two. 


KALABU 

The Khantivadi Jdtaka , 2 relates the whole story in detail, how a faultless 
and forgiving sage met his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
king, Kalabu. Towards the end of the story there are two gdthds , 3 which 
contain the purport of the story in short. The prose-portion says that Kalabu 
was the king of Kasi. So also does the Sarabhanga J dtaka 4 which also knows 
the story and has the traditional gdthd. 5 We have no mention of this king, 
as far as we can gather, in any other literary or traditional source. It may 
be noted, en passant , that c ldbu’ and ( alabu 9 from which is apparently derived 
the word kalabu , are words of Austro-Asiatic origin and mean, in Malaya 
language, ‘gourd’— Lagemria vulgaris* Kalabu, then, may perhaps be found 
out to be a king of one of the islands of further India or Greater India. But 
this is only a delightful surmise, a speculation. 


nalikira 

Ndlikira is a curious word indeed. It seems Ndlikira, Ndlihera , Nalihda 
and Narikela are all only different pronunciations of one and the same word 
connected with the eoeoanut tree. 7 The gdthd 8 cited for him is in the same 
line as the others. For torturing a sinless ascetic, Nalikira, it says, perished. 

1. J., V, p, 143 -G. 68. 

2. J., Ill, pp. as //. 

3. Ibid,, 66. 49, 50. 

A J., V, p. 135. 

f Ibid, p. 144-^72. 

... Pulaski. ‘Non-AryanLeans inlndo. Aryan’—rSo^ahi, Pre-Aiyan and Prt-$r<t~ 

KrtZZ f^ fr6 ^ ueatly ** ^ “ tha3a «•?•> ****»«- 

^ ' ra ' ^* T aai * W«<* is a well-known phonetic role. Cf. P&gini s 
9. J. V, p. 144-G, 72. 
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Th© commentary on the gdthd, which also gives the story of this sinning, makes 
Nalikira a king of Kalinga. 1 This is suppported by the Ceylonese tradition 
also. 2 It is not improbable, for Kalinga is rich in cocoanuts. 3 4 

BHARU 

The Bharu-J ataka* relates the story where two bands of ascetics fall in 
dispute with regard , to a banyan tree. They go to the king to settle their 
dispute,. Each gives him bribes. The case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was destroyed with all the land sub- 
merged into the sea, because he took bribes. So the abhisambuddha gdthd: 

“The King of Bharu, as old stories say, 5 6 
Made holy hermits quarrel on a day : 

* For the which sin it fell that he fell dead, 

And with him all his kingdom perished.” 

6 Bharu' is obviously the Pali form of Bhrgu* We cannot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of some historical or a geological fact. 7 

MEJJHA 

There is a Gdthd in the Matanga Jdtaka , 8 repeated elsewhere, 9 10 which 
speaks of Bang Mejjha thus : 

“Mejjha,, for famed Matanga’s sake fell from its place of pride 

The land became a wilderness and king and people died.” 

Thence it was, it is said, that the land was called Mejjhdranmm 'the forest or 
desert of Mejjha 5 . The story is told, in full, in the Mdtanga Jdtaka,' 0 where 
from we learn that the sixteen thousand Brahmanas of Benares who were made 
to taste the leavings of a Caudala and were put out of caste by other Brahma- 
U&s, departed, in shame, from Benares and went to the kingdom of Mejjha 
where they lived with the king of that country. The above fact, we mean 

1. J., V, pp. 144-5. 

2. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 55. 

3. See J. B. 0 . B. S. 9 xv, p, 628. 

4. J., XI, pp. 171-2. 

5. Mark the phrase Hti me sutam '—thus 1 hear—quite in the Pauranic traditional fashion 

6. C/. Bharu-Kacoha—Bhrgu-Kaccha. 

7. Does the Jdtaka gdthd refer to the submerging of Dvaraka whioh was not very far from 
Bharukaooha and could well have been included in the 300-leagues-wide Bharu realm* See 
Visnu P., V, 38 ; Purdtatva, IV, pp, 101 //. The scholiast commenting upon the gdthd says that 
after the submerging of the kingdom there sprang up some islands which now form the Nalikera 
islands—perhaps referring to the Western coast of India. 

8. J., IV, p. 389-G, 24. 

9. J., V, p. 267-G, 96. 

10. J., IV, pp. 388-9. 
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that of the-excommunication and the consequent migration of the Brahmanas 
of Benares to a presumably foreign country* 1 may have some historical signi¬ 
ficance* though we have nothing to ascertain it. Mejjha, it is however-inte¬ 
resting to note* seems to he a Pali rendering of the Samskfta Medhya and from 
the Mahabhdmta , 2 at least we do get the name of Medhyara'nya correspond¬ 
ing to our Mejjharawam, and also of a river called Medhya. But this identi¬ 
fication does not lead us any further. It may, moreover, be mentioned in 
this connection that some of the Pala Inscriptions 3 name the Medas along 
with the Andhrakas and the Cabalas, as low-caste people, thus suggesting a 
possible.affinity with our Mejjha. But this again gives us nothing more than 
that it raises a suspicion whether Mejjha had any connection with the Medes 
of Ancient Persia. M. de St. Martin connects the Medas referred to by Manu 
and named in the Pala Inscriptions mentioned above as low caste people, with 
the Maccocalingae of Pliny and with the Maga peoples who are in their turn 
to be associated with the Median Magi. 4 5 # 

MAGA 

This very naturally brings us to an interesting reference to a Maga king 
in a gdtha of the Samkicca Jataka 5 which runs as follows :— 

“yo oa raja adhammattho mtfhaviddhamsano Mago 

tapayitva janapadam Tapane pecca paccati” 

From the nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard even a surmise 
of what is meant by this Maga king. We have no reference, as far as we know, 
in any other Indian literary source to a Maga king, excepting one of the 
Edicts of Agoka 6 which does mention a Maga king of Gyrene along with other 
Hellenistic kings—Antiochos Theos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epirus (or of 
Corinth). . 

But as regards the Maga Brahmanas, we have ample authorities. These 
Brahmanas gave the name to the country of their last adoption—Magadha, 
i.e., mag an dhdrayati or Maga-land. “The inhabitants of this region still call 
it Maga/’ says Rapson, 7 “a name doubtless derived from Magadha.” The 


1. It must have been a foreign country or one inabited by Non-Aryan people, which would 
not objeot to these ‘defiled’ Brahmanas, but rather, welcome them as it seems, to have been 
uoggested in the Mejjha king’s favourable treatment towards these Brahmanas. 

2. Ill, 222 ; 235 ; See Sorensen, op. cit., p. 477. 

3. Cf. The Bhdgalpur Plate of Narayanajpala, L A., XV, p. 306. The Mungir Copper-plate 
grant of Devapaladeva, 2.A., XXI, p. 256. Cf. aslo Manu, X, 36; 48. See McCrindle, Megai- 
thmes and Arrian, pp. 133-4 notes. 

4* See McCrindle, op. cit., pp, 133-4 notes. 

5. J., V. p. 267-G, 103. 

6. Book Edict XIII, Bee Mookerji, Atoka p. 166 n., Bhandarkar Atoka, pp. 45-6. 
also C. H. I., I, p. 502; Rayohaudhury, P. H . A. L, pp. 225-6. 

7. C. E. A. L, p. 182. 
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Visnu and the Bhavisya Pmanas , it is interesting to note, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of the Magas from Sakadvipa or Persia into India. 1 
Even one of oxn JataJcas knows a Brahmana boy of Magadha styled Magaku- 
maia. 2 These sun-worshipping. Maga Biahmanas are doubtless the Magi of 
Iran as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 3 showed long ago. However, for us it is quite 
impossible to see anything substantial in the solitary gdthu quoted above 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahmajjas domiciled in India or 
to one of the Magis of Persia. 4 


1. See Wilson, Visnu P., Intro., pp. XXXIX-XLI. 

2. J.,I,p. 199. 

3. Collected Works, IV, pp. 218-21; For Maga Brahmanas and their connection withthe 
Magi of Persia, see Spooner, J. S. A. 8., 1915, pp. 422//.; MoCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian-, 
pp. 133-4 and notes ; A. Banerji-Sastri, Asura India, p. 72> Hodiwala, Pa/rsts of Ancient India, 
pp. 28,//. 73//. 

4. .What does “ratthaviddhamsana” “the destroyer of the realm” of our gatha refer to ? 
Poes it refer to the revolt of the Magians against the Zoroastrian religious revolution, the sett 
ira np hv them as ting of the false Smerdis, and the suicide of Camhyses at Harran (522 B. 0.) 
which, brought the sternly Zoroastrian Darius, son of Hystashis to the throne of Egypt ? See 
Cambridge Anoimt History , III, p. 313. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EURU-PASCILA KINGS 
(1200-1000 B.C.) 

W E have designated the period with which we were concerned in the 
* preceding chapter as the “ancient period,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It has not moreover been possible to give 
anything like a historical narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can be discerned are those of ancient traditional kings, mentioned 
only in the gdthas, and of those others who are treated in detail in# prose 
portions. The time limit, ranging from 2000 B. C. to 1400 B. 0., given to 
that period, cannot be anything but arbitrary or at the most approximate. 
It must be remembered, however, that this approximation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed here are to be 
found in the Vedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars, 1 corresponds to the earlier period of Indo-Aryan expansion- 
second millenium B. C. 

During, and probably long before, this period the Aryans were pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along the high mountains of 
Himavat, Mujavat and Trikakud, and across the rivers Suvastu, Krumu, and 
others. 2 We see them coming into conflict with the Non-Aryan Dasa people 
of the east and south and with the Asura people from along the Sindhu,-Saras- 
vati waterways. 3 The conflict terminates with the Dasarajna battle on the 
Parusni (Ravi) where the Arya-Bharatas emerge victorious and lead their way 
into the ‘interior’. The Asura-Pfrras, with their ten allies, suffer defeat and 
are pushed to further east. The Dasa is also vanquished and driven away 
among the hills. 4 Then follows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on the Sarasvatl,’ 5 the Asura- 
Purus into the Pancalas, 6 and at last in the Brahma^a Period we see the 
United nation of the Kuru-Pancala 7 inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes the hallowed Kuruksetra. “Indo-Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 
page with the Kuru-Pancala—Pauravas of Hastinapura”. 8 


1. See Keith in O . H . 7., I, pp. 76,1,10 ff; Wintemitz, op. cit., I pp. 290 //; Hang, The 
Aitcereya Brahmana, I, Intro., pp. 47 ff; Kaegi, The RgVeda, pp. 38 ff ; 109; N. N. Dutt. 
Aryanisation of India, pp. 39 jgf, 65 ; A. Banerji Sastri, op. cit., p. 34 etc. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, Amra India, p. 34. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. Ibid, pp. 40, 49. 

5. Ibid., p. 55; Schroder, tndien Literature und Cultur, p. 465. 

6. Geldner, Vedische Studien, 3, p. 108. 

7. See Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 406-9. 

8- A. Banreji Sastri, op. cit., pp. 69-70, 
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This brief and running sketch of the period, which must have absorbed 
centuries, only supplies us with faint, though impressing, glimpses of the re¬ 
mote past—of the civilization buried under the ruins at Mohenjo-daroin Sind 
and at Harappa in Panjab. 1 We felt it necessary to give this sketch in order 
to maintain the connecting link between the story and the detached periods 
with which we have to concern ourselves here. 

The nest stage in Indo-Aryan history begins, as we saw above, with the 
appearance of the Kurus and the Pancalas who were, in the Brahmana Period, 
settled in the Middle country—the madhyamd dik of the Aitareya Brahmana. 2 
Even though the two peoples are often seen to be referred to in the Brahrmnas 
as a united nation, 3 it does not necessarily follow that both lived under one 
kingship. As a matter of fact, the relations between the two were sometimes 
friendly, 4 and then tied with matrimonial alliances, 5 but at other times, 
hostile* ’ This conflict drags on till the great Bharata war, 6 and later. It is 
precisely here that we should usher in the Jdtdka evidence for this period 
which forms the subject of this chapter. 

As the Jdtakas do not give us much that can be said as co-relative to the 
two kingdoms of Kuru and Pancala, it would be better, we think, for the sake 
of clearness, to treat them separately and notice the relation between the two 
wherever possible. 


THE- KURUS 


The Kuru kingdom, as known to the Jdtakas,' 7 8 had an extent of three hund¬ 
red leagues. Its capital was Indapatta,® (modern Indrapat near Delhi) 
which is sometimes said to have extended over seven leagues. 9 The reigning 
dynasty belonged to the Yudhipthila gotta, the family of Yudhisthira, 10 
a fact which shows that the Jdtakas are familiar only with the events that 
occurred after the Great war, one of which was the inclusion of the Pandavas 
in the famous Kuru line. 11 The date of the Bharata war is still a matter of 


1. See now Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo Dtlro and the Indue Civilization, (London, 1931,) 
3 volumes. 

2. VIII, 14; Vedic Index , I. p. 168 : Oldenberg, Buddha , pp. 392-3. 

3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 165, 468 ; also see C. E. I., I. pp. 119-20. 

4. As the common occurrence of this in the Brahmanas indeed shows. 

5. KeSln Dalbhya, for instance, a king of the Paficalas, was sister’s son to Uohohaah- 

Sravas, King of the Kurus. See Raychaudhury, P. H. A. p. 9. _ 

6. “Those two tribes whose mighty battles fonn the nucleus of the great Indian Epic, the 
MnMhharata” Wintemitz, op. cit, I, pp- 195-6. Cf. Hopkins, J . A. 0. S., 13, p. 69 but 
SfttI J. B. A. B* 1920. p. 101. A. I. H T ,PP-:28V m, who dates the tan 
of the two people of the Brahmanas much later than the Bharata battle. 

7. J., II, pp. 214-G, 154, 366 ; III, p. 400; IV. pp. 361, 444; V, pp. 57,474, 484— 

‘‘tiyojanaeate ” ; VI, pp. 255, 329. . , , _ , 

8. The older capital Asandivat of Janamejaya Pariksita had already vamshed Ved. 
Ind., I, p. 72; Rayohaudhnry, P. H. A. I., pp. 10,24. The J&takae do not know of Hastinapura. 

9. J., V, p. 484. But these measurements are only conventional. 


10. J., Ill, p. 400; V, p. 457. 

11. See Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Keatriya Tribee, I, p. 33 ; Pargiter, ojp. cit, pp. 283-4, 
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controversy. But between the two plausible extremes of 15th century B. C. 1 
and the 10th century B. C., 2 we may take the 12th century B. C. as the via 
media.* 

The Jdtakas mention only a few kings of this line. Those who find 
mention are : Koravya, 4 Dhananjaya Koravya, 5 Sutasoma 6 and perhaps 
Reriu 7 . Of these, Dhananjaya Koravya appears to have been the most fami¬ 
liar, as he must have been also very popular in those times, and his relation 
with his minister Vidhurapandita forms the subject of some of the stories, 
Who is this Dhananjaya ? In the Epic Dhananjaya is an ordinary epithet of 
Arjuna. 8 But there are indications in the Jdtahas themselves which tend to 
connect it with Yudhitthila himseli. Thus the gdthds of the Sambhava. 
Jdtaka have the refrain : 


“RaH'Tbo c hampahito duto koravyassa yasassino 
Attharn dhammam ca pucchesi e iccabravi Yudhifthilo ”. 9 

Again Dhananjaya is said to have been remembered for his skill in the 
game of dice ( jutavittako ), 10 which qualification, according to the Epic, 
applies well to Yudhisthira 11 . He is moreover described as a pious, righteous 
and charitable king, 12 which again is in complete agreement with what we 
know of Yudhisthira from tho Epic 13 and later Hindu tradition 14 . 

With Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned his almost inseparable compan¬ 
ion Vidhurapandita 15 who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and polity. One unnecessarily makes him the puvo- 

hita of a king of Benares, IfeoUgl the gdthds&o not suggest anything of the 
kind. Similarly the prose of tM YidhwapandUa Jdtaka' 7 *4eeks to describee 
him as a Brahmana and the son of a Brahma^a Canda, while the gdthds are 
clear in representing him as a Kuru councillor, holding the status of a noble 


1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. B. S., X. p. Ul. 

2 . Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 182. 

3. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India , pp. 248 ff, on the Pwranic, astronomical and 
other evidences, actually comes to this date. 

4. J., IV, p. 361; V, p. 457. 

5. J., II, p. 366; III, p. 400 ; V, p. 57; VI, pp. 255. 

6. J., V, p. 457. 

7. J., IV, p. 444. 

8. See SSrensen, Index to the Maharblarata , sub. voc.; Dhananjaya is a king of Benares 
in J. Ill, pp. 97 ff. 

9. V, pp. 57 j(f-GG. 145, 149, 171. 

10. J., VI, pp. 255,271. 

11. Cf. M.B.M., II, 59, 19-"who is there who can stake equally with me ?” asks Yudhist¬ 
hira to Sakuni. 

12. J., V, pp. 57-8-GG. 135-141. 

13. See Siddhanta, op. cit, f p. 28 : “Yudhisthira, on the other hand, is made to be the 
pattern of a virtuous prince.” 

14. The tradition had passed down even to the south where in Mamallapuram near Madras 
we find a temple raised in his honour (Dharmaraya ratha) in the 7th century A.D. See Havell, 
The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India , p. 86. 

15. He of is oourse the Epio Vidura who is however there associated with Dhrtara^tra. 
MBH. f I, 63,100 ff- For the difference in spellings of his name, see Barua and Sinha, Brahmi 
Inscriptions, pp. 95-6* ' 

16. J.,V,pp. 57# 
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of. the royal family of the Kurus, though born in a natural state of servitude 1 
That he was born of a slave is proved by his own declaration ‘ad&hd hi yonito 
aham pi jdto 9 10 , 2 thus agreeing with the Epic account of his birth, though 
related in the usual miraculous manner. 3 

Vidhura is a just and truthful man, possessing great power of eloquence, so 
much so that all kings from India are said to have approached him and—sat 
at his feet to hear the Dhamma . 4 His discourse on a householder’s life and 
happiness, and his advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, testify to his 
genius and political insight. 5 In the Dasa-Brdhmam Jdtaka , 6 he figures as 
an advocate of a revolting opinion about the Brahmanas of his time, which 
may well have some historical significance. 7 The Vidhurapandita Jdtaka relates 
at length, predominently in gdthds which run in the epic strain, the story of 
Vidhura and the Yakkha prince Punnaka : 8 the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the*heart of Vidhura, the princess Irandatfs search for a husband to fullfil 
that desire, her union with the Yakkha prince Puwaka, his victory at a dice 
play with king Dhananjaya and the consequent winning over the wise man, 
their return to the Naga capital, the queen’s humbling down at the sight of the 
great man, and his final release and a gift of a precious jewel from P unn aka 
which he delivered to the Kuru king—all this may only be a fable, pure and 
simple, though as old as the second century B. 0.. 9 

One more point to be noticed in connection with Dhananjaya Koravya. 
In the Dhumakdn Jdtaka 10 he is represented as showing favour to new comers 
(agantukdnam yeva samgaham akdsi) neglecting the old and faithful soldiers 
(pordnakayodhe aganetvd). This policy was responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturbed frontier province. He came to realize his mistake with the 
help of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can be taken as 
historical, we are not able to ascertain, it being left uncorroborated, as far as 
we know, by further evidence. 


1. Barua and Sinha op. cit., p, 95. 

2. J., VI, p. 285-G. 1239. 

3. MBH. I, 63,113-4 ; 106, 23-28, V. 41, 5— “Sudrayondvahath jdta t ” 

4. J., VI, pp. 255-6. 

5. J., VI, pp. 286-7—GG. 1244-50. 

6. J. IV, pp. 361 jf. 

7. Dr. Wintemitz remarks in his valuable essay on the “Ascetic Poetry _“though the 

majority of the verses in this seotion (i.e., the Vidhurahitavdkya, MBH., V, 32-40) contains 
rules of morality and wisdom, it aslo contains a great number of verses which teach what I 
call ascetic morality—verses which sound quite Buddhistic and some of which have actually 
been traoed in the Pali literature.’’ Calcutta Review , Oct. 1923, p. 8. 

8. The story is found depicted in the sculptures of one of the railings of the Barhut 
Stupa, with a label bearing the inscription “ Vitura-Punakiya-Jataham ”—of the seccond century 
B.C. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 94-5; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, plate 
XVIII. 

9. See above; Vidhura also occurs as the name of a wise, monk in the Majjhimanilcdya 
1, 5, 10 and the Therigathd, 1188. 

10. J., Ill, pp. 400 ff. 
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For Sutasoma’s Mstorical existence, we cannot vouch. In the long, dreary 
and epic-like story related in the Mahdsutasowia Jdtaka, 1 we find him. as the 
Lord of the Kurus. 2 The king of Benares turns out a man-eater. Sutasoma, 
with his masterly genius, restores him to his senses and, at the end, establishes 
Tiim on throne. In the intervening gdthds we are given a glorious descrip¬ 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign. 3 The man-eater king, who is in the 
gdthds towards the end 4 5 6 named Kammasapada, restores the kings whom he 
had captured, to liberty. The story of Kalma§apada, the king of Ayodhya, 
is well-known in the Mahdbhdtata and the PuTdnas, s But it has no reference 
to Sutasoma or any other person named in the Jdtaka story. The story, with 
almost the same oft-repeated gdthas, occurs in the Jayaddisa Jdtaka ,® where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddisa of Pancala. All this makes us doubtful 
of the real existence of Sutasoma. 7 

Such is perhaps also the case with King Renu mentioned in the # $o»ia~ 
nassa Jdtaka . 8 The Jdtaka makes him the king of Kuru with Uttarapan- 
cala as his capital city, which is rather interesting. We cannot say whether 
this statement is based on fact or is an outcome of the confused ignorance 
of the Jdtaka compiler. It must however be admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since we know that ‘a great struggle raged in ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Pancalas for the possession of Uttarapafi- 
cala’. 9 10 And king Renu, in this case, might in all probability have taken 
possession of Uttarapancala after a bitter struggle with a Panoala king and 
made it his seat of government. 

The story relates, that onoe a rebellion broke out in the frontier. The 
king went to suppress it, leaving his son Prince Somanassa (by queen Sudh- 
hamma 1 °) in charge of the government. On his return a false oharge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic. Trusting upon the ascetic, 
the king ordered the prince to be executed. He however soon came to realize 
the falsity of the charge, and then began to implore his son to take the charge 
of the kingdom which the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little reliance can be placed, in absence of further ovidonce 
to corroborate it. A king by the name of Renu is indeed mentioned in the 


1. J., V, pp. 457 ff. 

2. Ibid., p. 479-G. 396 : “ Koravyaseffha Sutasoma.” 

3. Ibid., pp. 491-2 GG. 429-438. 

4. Ibid., p. 503-GG, 471-2 This shows the inconsistent nature of the J&takat— -between 
the prose and the gdthds. 

5. MBH., 1,178-9; Visnu P., IV, 4; See Pargiter, A. 2. H. T, pp. 208j ff. Accord¬ 

ing to the Jdtaka story, it was after this king Kammasapada that a town named Kamm&sa- 
dhammawas founded in Kuru Kingdom. Of. Law, ov cit., I, p. 18; Rhys Davids. 
Buddhist India, p. 27. J 

6. J.V,pp. 21jfif 

7. Sutasoma appears as the name of a son of Bhima in tho MBH., 1, 03, 122 ; 95, 74 ; 
the story of Sutasoma is referred to in the Milindapaftho (1st cent. B.C.); The Jdtaka is also 
depicted in a fresco at Ajanta. 

8. J., IV, pp. 444 ff. Only one gdthd, 192, names him. 

9. Rayohaudhury, P. H. A . J., p. 94, cf. MBH., 1, 140. 

10. J., IV, p. 452-G. 215, 
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Dtgha-Nikaya, 1 and the Mahavastu 2 but the name of the kingdom over which 
he ruled is not specified. 3 The Epic and the Pur anas also mention a king 
Reuu of Ayodhya whose daughter Renuka was married to Jamadagni, father 
of Para^urama 4 . But these scanty and imperfect evidences carry us no 
further. 

Dr. Raychaudhury 5 draws our attention to the Jaina Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king Kukara ruling at the town called Kukara in the 
Kuru country. 6 We are at once reminded of a king of the same or similar 
name Esukari of the Hatthiydla Jdtoka , 7 who seems to have been passed un¬ 
noticed by the learned Doctor. The story of Esukarl, as related in the above 
JdtaJca , agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jaina Sutra . Even 
some of the gdthds in both the versions agree literally. 8 These facts lead us to 
identify the two kings—I^ukara and Esukari. But there is one chief differ¬ 
ence between the two that cannot be passed over. The Jatafo-Esukarl 
reigned in Benares and not in Kukara (in Kuru kingdom) as the Jaina Sutra 
says. But here again, is not the Jdtaha in all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kuru king its own pet kingdom of Benares ? It seems the Jaina 
tradition is much more reliable, and we may take it that Esukari was a 
Kuru king. The interesting and untoward reference in a gathd of our 
JdtaJca^ to the fact that Esukari’s queenconsort was a Pancali, may, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The long and short of the story itself, even if we confine ourselves to the 
gdthds alone, is this : King Esukari i had no son. So he wanted to make one 
of the Purohita’s sons king, but all of them turned out ascetics. So did also 
the Purohita and his wife; then the king also embraced religious life, and 
last the queen: 

“Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lands, 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his bands”.' 10 


1. n, 230 ff; Dialogues of the Buddha, XI, pp. 266 ff. 

2. See Law, A Study of the Mahavastu p. 146. He is also referred to in the Dipavamsa, 
III, 40, apparently as the king of Benares. 

3. In the Nihdya passage his kingdom is said to have been, in the middle of the seven king¬ 
doms of Kalihga, Assaka, Avanti, Sovxra, Videha, Ahga and Kasi. Prof. Rhys Davids in a 
note on the above passage, says : ‘None of the seven kingdoms is in the midst of others. 
Benaree would suit that position less badly than any other.’ op. cit., p. 270. If Renu’s 
kingdom is not to be inoluded in the list, Karu may well be a better substitute. 

4. Pargiter, A . J. H. T. f pp. 161, 199. 

6. P. U . A. p. 94. 

6. It must be stated here that it is the commentary, and not the Sutra text itself, that 
places the town in Kuru oountry : Jacobi, Jain Sutras. S.B.E., XLV, p. 61 note. 

7. J.,IV,pp.473j^ 

8* Some of the verses occurring in both are traced even in the Great Epic, xii, 175, and the 
Dhammapada. It appears that this remarkable dialogue between Rather and Son must have 
been very ancient to be the common source of the Buddhists, the Jainas and the Brahmanas: 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature , I, pp. 417-8 note; J. Charpentier, Z. D. M. G., 62 
(1908) p. 725 ff. 

9. J., IV, p. 486-G. 312 : “Eva pi mark tvarh udatdri bhoti Pancali gdthahi subhasitahi.” 

It is not improbable, we think, that herein is to be traced an unrecorded alliance between the 
Kuru and the Pancala kings, the outcome of which was the marriage of a Pancala princess 
with the Kuru king. 

10. Ibid., Gr. 313 (abhisambuddha gathd); Cf. the Jaina Sutra, be. cit . which quotes 
similar gathd. 
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“It seems probable,” says Dr. Raychaudlrury,' “that after the removal 
of the main royal family to KausambI, 2 the Kuru realm was parcelled out into 
small states of which Indapatta and Isukara were apparently the most im¬ 
portant. Later on the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic” 
known to Kautilya. 3 

Here finishes our information about the Kuru kings as supplied by the 
Jatakas, and we may now take up the Pancala Kings 


THE PANGALAS 


The curious legend, given in the Geliy a Jatalca about the foundation of 
Uttarapancala by a Ceti Prince, may or may not have any historical value. 4 
The Jdtahts, curiously enough, speak of Uttarapancala both as a capital city 
in the Kingdom of Kampilla 5 and as a kingdom with Kampilla as its capital 
city. 6 It is to be noted, however, that not a single gdihd in the whole t>f the 
Jatalca, book mentions Uttarapancala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gathds . 7 The two terms must therefore be 
clearly understood. No trace of such a division of Pancala as the northern 
(TJttara) or the southern ( Dahsina) is to be found in the Vedic or Brdhmanic 
Literature. 8 They know the Pancalas, 9 and the town of Kampilla 10 which is 
really known in later times to be their capital. It follows, then, that this 
division must be a later one. Even the Great Epic itself, if we condescend to 
believe it, clearly says that the division took place sometime before the Great 
war, when the Pandavas defeated Drupada king of Pancala and handed over 
the Pancala kingdom to their preceptor Drona as promised, who, by way of 
kindliness, kept the northern half of the kingdom for himself and returned 
the southern half to Drupada, river Bhagirathi forming the dividing line. 11 
The capital of the former was at Ahicchatra which is unknown to Vedic 
Literature, and that of the latter at Kampilya, Vedic Kampila. Ahicchatra 
appears to.be a later form of Adhicchatrd preserved in the famous Pabhosa cave 


1. 

2 . 


P. H. A. I., p. 94. 

TM? happened in the reign of Nicaksu, the fifth sucoe 3 sor of Janamejaya Parikaita 
when Hastinapura the old capital was destroyed by the Gangas ‘flood’ or rather by the 
inroads of the locusts (matachi) presumably a few oenturies after the Great War, Ibid.. 
pp. 27,46-7. ’ ’ 

3. Avih&h&stvc&j XI, 1. The existence of the Kurus oan be traced as late as the time of 
King DhannapSla of Bengal (800 A.D.) Dutt, Aryanuation of India, p. 125. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. Supra. 

An-, J 't! 1 -’ P ' 213 5 l 11 ’- P- J 9 5 ?Y’ p ; 430; V > PP- 2l > 98 5 VI > PP- 391-392, 409, 415, 426, 
46i, 46o. it is once a oity in Kuru kingdom as already notioed. 

6. J., Ill, p. 379; VI, p. 405. 

. 7 ; P;, 214 -®> 164 5 HI, pp. 80-GG. 90-1, 381-G, 94; VI, pp. 397-G. 1455 ; 424-G. 

J t-j t t tt&me of Dakkhinapancala is conspicuously absent from the whole 

of they atom book- Pancala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaon, Parrukhabad. and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces : Raychaudhury, P. H. A. J., p. 47. 

8. Raychaudhury, P.H. A. I., pp. 47, 94 ; Ved. Ind., I, p. 469. The solitary reference in 
a later Vedic text to the Praoya Pancalas may perhaps only point to the Eastern inhabitants of 
the country and it cannot well be taken to refer to a division as suoh. 


9. Vedic Index, I, pp. 468-9. 

10. Ibid., p. 149. 

11. MBS*, 1, 104; 168 ; HariwtmSa, 20 ; Raychaudhury, P. H. A. p. 94, 
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Inscription, of the second century B. C.. 1 It seems probable therefore that 
the above division is a later product when perhaps Adhicchatra rose into 
prominence and succeeded in securing for itself a separate part from out the 
renowned kingdom of Pancala. 

How then are we to reconcile this with the Paurdnic accounts which, 
actually, give long lists of the two dynasties separately ? 2 We must admit 
our inability to decide the precise facts in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fact that we have the confused Paurdnic accounts as 
our sole guide in this direction. We should leave this problem for further 
light that future research may throw. 

There is a very remarkable evidence, as regards the family or dynastic 
connections of the Pancala kings named in the Jdtakas , which has not gained 
the prominence it deserves. As will be seen, most of the Pancala kings are 
connected with, what seems to be their family title, BraJimadatta. And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Pancala in the Puranas. 3 Now, to 
oo-ordinate various other facts, two gdihas , at least, in our Jdtaka book, 4 
preserve a dim recollection of the dynastic descent of the Pancala kings from 
the Bharatas of old, as the epithets Bharatusabha and Bharata given to these 
kings clearly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to the Vedic 5 
Epic 6 and Paurdnic 7 evidence. 8 Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Pancala was of Bharata-descent. Then again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Haychaudhury, 9 a king of Kasi named Dhatarattha is 
represented as a Bharata prince in the Mahdgomnda Suttanta of the Digha 
N Hedy a. “The Bharata dynasty of KasI/’ adds the learned scholar, “seems 
to have been supplanted by a new line of Kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta and were probably of Videha origin.” 1 0 We may or may no 
place any great reliance on the solitary reference about the Bharata connectiot 
with Kail. But as regards Brahmadatta being a family name of the Kan 
monarchs, our Jdtakas are quite explicit, as will appear 11 . A questional 
naturally arises: had. this Brahmadatta dynasty of Kail anything to do 
with the similarly named one of Pancala ? This is. a subtle and an interest¬ 
ing question. Some of the Jdtdka passages,'arwill hrshoWn later on, have 
led Dr. Raychaudhury? 12 to assign a Videhan origin for the Brahmadattas of 

1. Epigraphica Indica, IX. p. 243 and note. See Majunadar, O. A. G. /, pp. 412 ff ; 704-5. 

2. Of. Pargiter, op. cit ., pp. 146-8 ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 83 ff; 103 ff. 

3- ,Bakg&er, op. cit., pp. 42, 64-5, 69, 148,164-6, 316-7 ; Pradhan, op cit., pp, 106 ff. 

4. 3W XT, 435*G, 159 j V, p. 99-G, 306. 

5. See Yedic Index, II, p. 96; Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 408. 

6. MBH, I, 94. Dhrstadyumna of the North Pancala line is called Bharatarsabhah in 
the Epio. See Pargiter, . op. cit., p. 113 note. 

7. Matsya P., 50, for instance. 

8. Of, ; Pargiter, J. B. A. S., 1910, pp. 26, 28 ; 1914, p. 284; 1918, pp. 238-9 ; A. I. H. T., 
p. 113 ; Rayohaudhury P. H. A . I., pp, 48-9 ; Dutt Aryanisation of India, p. 108 ; A. Banerji 
Sastri, op. cit., pp. 65, 69. Keith, in C. H. I., I. pp. 118 ff. 

9. P. E. A. I., p. 51 . Of. J., V, p. 317-G. 94 where a KasI king is addressed as Bharata. 

10. Ibid., pp. 51-2. 

11. See Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 56-7, 

12. P. E. A . I., pp. 51-2, 
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KaAx. Stray, and therefore insufficient, as these references are to warrant 
such a conclusion, 1 they are not altogether untenable. What is more, as it 
seems to us, Yideha must have acted as a mediator between the two king¬ 
doms of Pancala and Kail in supplying the title Brahmadatta to the latter 
from the former. By a mysterious process of alliances, unknown to us, the 
Brahmadatta kings of Pancala, very probably through the medium of 
Videha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to the kings of 
Benares. 2 

To return to the Pancalas. The Jatakas , as we just saw, know the Pan- 
cala-Bharata connection, that old merging of the Yedic Bharatas into the 
later Pancalas. We also saw that most of the Pancala kings, mentioned in the 
Jatalcas, bear the family title of Brahmadatta . As such, they may perhaps be 
convincingly regarded as kings of South Pancala of the Purdms . We shall 
now take up the individual kings. # 

Dummukha seems to have been a famous personality. According to the 
Kumbhakdra Jataka, 3 his kingdom was styled Uttara-Pancalarattha. His 
capital was Kampillanagara. He is represented to have renounced the world 
in, company with his contemporary kings, viz., Karandu of Kalinga, Naggaji 
of Gandhara and Nimi of Videha. 4 The contemporariety of these four Kings 
is also attested to by the Jaina TJttaradhyayana Sutra 5 in a similar gdihd. 
The Yedic evidence, as pointed out by Raychaudhury, 6 also goes in support 
of this. “Durmukha, the Pancala king, had a priest named Brhadukfcha, 7 
who was the son of Vamadeva. 8 Vamadeva was a contemporary of Somaka, 
the son of Sahadeva. 9 Somaka had close spiritual relationship with Bhima, 
king of Vidarbha, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhara”. 10 Thus if the above syn¬ 
chronism be accepted as correct, we shall have to hold all these kings to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz., Somaka Sahadevya, 11 Durmukha 

1. See Sen, op. cit. f p. 51. 

2. That there were wars between the Panoalas and the Videhas is clear from the Brah- 
manas as well as from the Jatakas : See C. E. I., I, pp. 122-3 ; J., V, pp. 98 ff. After the 
struggle, there must have been matrimonial alliances between the two as is natural and as is in 
fact proved by the J ataka instance of PafLcalacandi’s marriage with theVedeha: ibid; close 
relations between Videha—and East are known from the Brahmanas : 0. H. I., I. pp. 122-3. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in this process of transference, though we must take it as 
hypothetical only. 

3. J., ni, p. 379. 

4. Ibid., p. 381-G. 94. 

5. S. j B. E., XXV, p. 87. Gf. also J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales , p. 121. On the slightly 
variant forms of the names in different versions Meyer remarks: “So the names speak for the 
priority, or at least, a greater originality, of the Buddhistic versions. 9 * op. cit., and he. cit . n. 

6. P. E. A. L, pp. 57-8. 

7. Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 23 ; Ved. Ind I, p. 370. 

8. Satapatha Brahmana , XIII, 2, 2, 14 ; Ved. Ind., II, p.71. 

9. Rg Veda, IV, 15, 7-10; Pradhan op. cit, pp. 99-100 ; Somaka and Sahadeva in the 
passage of the Aitareya Brahmana, referred to above, are connected with the rsis, Parvata and 
Narada. See Ved. Ind., II, p.* 479. 

10. Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 34; the passage names another king-Babhru Daivavradhah 
also. 

11. Somaka Sahadevya is represented in the Pmanas as a king of the North Pancala line 
Pargiter, A , I. E. T., p. 148; Pradhan, op. cit, pp. 87 ff. So our Buna^nukha should naturally 
be regarded as a king of south Pancala, 
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Pancala, Bhlma Vaidarbha and Nagnajit Gandhaia. 1 The Vedio texts do 
not mention Karandu or Nimi. 2 

Our Jdtaka, as has been stated above, depicts Dummukha as renouncing 
the world on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their consequent ruin. 3 
The Aitareya Brdhmana, on the other hand, describes him as a great conqueror. 
“This great annotating of India,” so declares the Brdhmana, “Brhaduktha, 
the seer, proclaimed to Durmukha, the Pancala. Therefore Durmukha Pan- 
eala, being a king, by this knowledge, went round the earth completely, con¬ 
quering on every side.” 4 It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which there can be no doubt, 5 took place towards the end of his 
glorious career as world-oonqueror. 

It is difficult to assign to him any particular date or place among the Pan¬ 
cala kings known to us. Janaka’s Pancala contemporary, as we know,® was 
the famous Pravahana Jaivali. If the Nimi mentioned in our Jdtaka as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janaka’s 
family mentioned in the Nimi Jdtaka, 7 then Dummukha must be placed 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahana Jaivali.® But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against the unquestionable verdict of the Aitareya Brdhmana 
which refers to him as an ancient king. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have lived prior to Pravahana Jaivali. 9 

Another really great king is Culani-Brahmadatta mentioned in the Mahd- 
Ummagga Jdtaka .' 0 We maybe quite sure that this Culani-Brahmadatta is 
identical with that mentioned in the Uttarddhyayana Sutra,' 1 the Svapnavd- 
savadatta, a play by Bhasa 12 and in the Rdmayana ,' 3 though the stories 
told about him in these works differ from one another. The TJttarddhyayana 

1. This synchronism agrees, more or less, with the findings of Pargiter except that Dur- 
mukha and Nagnajit, are not mentioned in the genealogical list given by him. A. I. H. T., 
P. 148. 

2. Nimi’s identification with Nami Sanya of the Vedio texts is, as Rayohaudhury points 
ont, more or less, problematical: P. H. A. L, p. 57. 

3. It is interesting to note that the oanse of rennnoiation is different in the Jaina version* 
Both the JdtaTca and the Jaina versions have the four GatKas spoken W 'the four kihgs but 
while the Jdtaka is reticent about the respective names of the kings, the Jaina story gives 
them and, as such, may be taken as more Correctly informed. _ According to the latter, 
Domuha renounced the world when he beheld the banner of India fall down. See Hindu 
Taka, p. 144. 

4. Aitareya Brdhmana , VUI, 23; translation by Keith, Bg-Veda Brdhmanas, p. 338. 

6. The Tibetan Tales (Schiefner and Ralston) p. 11 and the Divydvaddna (Cowell and Neil), 
pp. 211, 217, remember him as a r§i —a sage. 

6. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., pp. 49 ff. 

7. J„ VI, pp. 95 jf. 

8. 0/. Rayohaudhury, P. B. A . I., p. 49. 

9. Cf. Keith, in 0. E. I., p. 121. 

10. J., VI, pp. 391 ff. 

11. XLV, 57-61; See also Meyef op. cit., pp. 3. ff., where Bambhadatta is a wicked king* 
“wooden statue of a sensualist.’* 

12. Svapnavdsavadattd (ed. GaUapati Sastri), Act. V* 

13. X, 33,18 ff. 
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Sutra sterna to be more correct in interpreting the name of the king as 'Brah¬ 
madatta, born of (queen) Culani 5 , 1 than the Rdmdyana, which invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Cull who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta. The fact that he is a popular figure in all 
the various versions only strengthens our belief that he is a real historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether he can be iden¬ 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Pancala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list. 2 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, were most probably con¬ 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of the direct descendants of the Pawdnic Brahmadatta 
axe, as will be shown, known to the Jdtahas , though in a different garb. 

The story as related in the MaM-Ummagga Jataha embodies in itself a 
great conflict between this great Pancala king and a Yideha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gdthds , w;e do visualise the picture of the 
conflict, with its various aspects, so vividly as to render the account historically 
probable. 

On the advice of his Brahmana minister Kevatta, so runs the story, 3 
Bang Culani Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his sway over the whole of India excepting Videha. Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Yideha, 4 he failed, owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of the Videha miniater-Mahosadha. 5 Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kevatta’s advice, offered 
to marry his daughter Pancalacandi to the Videha king, and invited him to the 
city for the purpose, with the ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there 6 . The Videha king was readyr ‘ But the unfailing alertness 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the treacherous design of Kevatta. He 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to the Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingenuous manner carried out the 
safe escape of the king from the enemy’s country, with Pancalacan<jl who was 
now his wife, Pancalacanda, the Pancala prince, and Nanda, Brahmadatta’s 
wife 7 . Final reconciliation was then arrived at between the two kings. 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, left the kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of hid life with Culani-Brahmadatta, now a 
sincere appreciator of his. 


■ 1. Xm, 1, “Culanie Bambhadatto” 

2. A. I. H. T., p. i48. 

3. J., VI, pp. 396 jQT. 

4. Ibid., GG. 1451-8 —“Pancalo sdbbaemaya Brahmadatto samdgato and then follows 
the description of the army; “taya sendya Mithttd tisandhiparivarita rajadhani Videhanam 
samanta pariTchanati.” 

5. Of. the characteristic words of the minister—“ Pade deva pasdrehi bhunja Kdm s 
ramaasa ca , hitvd Pailcaliyam senam Brahmadatto parody ati^ — Ibid„ p, 399-G. 1459. 

6. “Baja santhavakamo te ratandni pavecohati—Pancala ca Videhd ca ubhe ehd bhauantu 
te” Ibid. p. 412-GG. 1460-1 and “dnayitvdna Vcdeham Pancdldnam rathcsabho tato tain ghdta- 
ymati ndssa sahlchi bhavissatti ” Ibid., p. 424-G. 1491. 

7. Thus commands the minsiter to the servants: “etha mdnava utthetha mulcharh aodhetha 
•andhino, Videho sahayamacchi ummagg&na gammati n Ibid., p. 444-G, 1555; also GG. 1558-61. 
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The story may essentially be legendary. But the easy flowing and the 
ballad-like gathas, intervening the narrative, oonld not but force us to 
reproduce the account in a nutshell, with a view only to have a tentative 
recognition of its main historical character. 1 

Culani Brahmadatta must really have been a great conqueror as the title 
of ‘Universal Monarch’ given to him by the TJttarddhyayana Sutra clearly sug¬ 
gests. It seems probable from this, that he lived during the period when the 
erstwhile powerful kingdom of Videha was on its wane and when KasI had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and the East. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that two gathas in our JdtaJca seem to say 
that the kingdom of KasI was under the overlordship of Culani Brahmadatta, 
since the latter wa.3 prepared to give away eighty villages in KasI to Maho- 
sadha by way of gifts. 2 This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
KasI, during this period, was an easy prey to the more powerful Kuru- 
Pancala kings. 3 

Finally, we should notice, a king named Safikhapala, ruling over the king¬ 
dom of Ekabala, is mentioned in our JdtaJcas 4 as being contemporaneous with 
Culani Brahmadatta and busy preparing for some war. The reference is made 
in a manner which would appear to locate this kingdom somewhere outside 
India. Neither the king nor his kingdom can however be identified. 

The Jayaddisa JdtaJca 6 mentions two kings of Pancala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his son Allnasattu. The story relates an encounter of King Jayaddisa, 
while on a hunting with a man-eating ogre, Kammasapada, and the final 
taming of the latter by Prince Allnasattu. 6 Little reliance can however be 
placed on the story, and we have nothing to offer to prove, the historical 
existence of the two Kings named here. 7 

Such an uncertainty also prevails, we think, as regards the few other 
unnamed kings of Pancala mentioned in the Jdtakas. A Pancala king is men¬ 
tioned in the Brahnadatta JdtaJca another in the Sattigumhha JdtaJca 9 and a 
third in the Gandatindu JdtaJca .' 9 All these kings may be purely legendary, 

as the stories told about them are too much childish, except, perhaps, the one 
i 

X. There is nothing in our J&taka to support the following remarks of- Rayohaudhupy: 
4 The Ramayanio legend regarding the king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Panoalas with the foundation of the famous oity of Kanyakubja in Kanauj”. P. H. A. /,* 
p. 96. 

2. “Dammi nikkhasahassam le gdmaslti ca Kasisu” —J. VI, pp. 462. 464; GO. 1636, JL638 

3. We know that Dhrtarastra of KasI was defeated by Satamka Satrajita, a Bharata 
prince: Vedic Index , I, p. 403 ; II, p. 352. 

4. J., VI, p. 390. 

5. J., V, pp. 21 ff. 

6. “ Pancala raja migavam pavuttho , Jayaddisa nama yadissvie te, cavami kacch&ni mnafo 
ctikauh pasddamimarh hMda mamajja munca” Ibid . p. 23-G. 65^—.... “Ahampi puttosmi 
Jayaddisassa mamajja hMda pituno pamohkha ” Ibid., p. 30-0. 84. 

7. Does the Jatalca, here, refer to the PauraHc king Jayad’ratha and his son Vifivajit 
of the South PafLoala line, found in Pargiter’s dynastic list ? A. I. H. T., p. 146 ; does the name 
AUnasattu —the enemy of the Alina—contain something which may oonneot it with the famous 
tribe—the Alinas—of the RgVeda ? See Vedic Index , I, p. 39. 

8. J.,III,pp.79j5f/ 
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whose oppressive measures over his subjects and the devastated condition of 
his kingdom are so vividly and naturally described in the illuminating gdthds 
intervening the Jdialed as to give a historical tinge to the whole narrative.' 1 
But what is of more importance and value in . this connection is the historical 
association of these unnamed Pancala Kings with Brahmadatta, their family 
title 2 and Bhdrata their dynastio title. 3 


Fcof. D. E. Bhandarkar 4 has identified Vissasena, Udayabhadda 5 and 
Bhallatiya of the Jdtakas 6 with the Paurdnic kings Vi^vaksena, Udakasena 
and Bhallata respectively. The identification was based merely on the strik¬ 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained. 7 But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory. 
First, the immediate predecessor of the Paurdnic kings is Brahmadatta of 
South Pancala; 8 secondly, Udaya of the Qangamala Jataka, 9 but n®t Uda¬ 
yabhadda of the Udaya JdtaJca, 10 as Prof. Bhandarkar has taken him to be, is 
called by the family name ‘Brahmadatta’'' ; and thirdly, our above discussion 
on the relation between Brahamdatta and the Pancalas results in favour of 
this identification. In view of this we may be inclined to hold that these 
three kings, whomthe Jdtakas regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as the kings of KasI, should be taken more correctly as kings of South 
Pancala in agreement with the Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh difficulty 
faces us as regards Bhallata. A single verse from the Mahdbhdrata,' 2 which 

mentions the country of BhaUata with the mountain Suktimat, has been the 

basis of .different theories with regard to the identification of this Suktimt 
mountain. Dr. R. 0. Majumdar 13 identifies the mountain with the Saud¬ 
is 8 ’ 11 range and Bhallata with the Bgvedic Bhalanas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in east Kabulistan and after whom the Bolan pass was named. He 
i? ..supported by Harit Krisna Deb and Jayaswal. * 4 But Dr. Rayohaudhury,' 8 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion. According to him the 

1. J., V, pp. 102-7— GG. 316-42. “ ‘ ~ 


90 aid M ‘BraJmadatta’, while the following two— 

fh , th ® l0 , rd of the PafieSha ’; in J., V, pp. 102 ft, from G. 316 onwards 

jSrsasr 

- - 

See note below. ' ' 

?"• H, pp. 343 ff ; IV, pp. 104 ff; IV, pp. 437 ff 

T/.'ff.y.'; <*• «*. PP- <59-70, keeps the identification as it is 

J., m,pp. 452 ff.' 

J.,IVpp. 104^ 

this'Uda^S^Udfyab^d^? »'«<"#*•«*MtmOmma Zlapitvati" and G. 42. It is 
J„ tv p 113 ft KS bhandarkar, who is distinctly associated with KasI in 

12/'V 30 K £ v be ^th the Pmranic Udakasena. 

13 BMtimanta* ca jin**".. 

15. Studies in Infim Antiquities, p. 120. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 
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Bhallata country and consequently Suktimat were situated in Central India. 
“The evidence of the MahabTidratd points to some range between Indraprastha 
(Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the real Suktimat” 1 ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhallata before KasI and after Kuru, that is to say, in the 
region inhabited by the Pancalas. 2 

Thus Prof. Bhandarkar’s identification holds good and our inclusion of 
the three kings among the Pancalas seems to be justified. 


The foregoing discussion would appear to show, that some of the Pancalas 
referred to above were real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may be said to range between the 12th and the 10th centuries 

b. a . 3 


1. % id., p. 166. 

2. This at least seems to ns to be the real solution. Raychaudhury's suggestion that 
the MahabJidrata and the Jatakas connect Bhallata with KasI is not valid. The epie veise 
dearly distinguishes Bhallata—Suktimat from KasI whose king it names as Subahu. As to the 
Jataha, we have already referred to its usual obstinacy to bring in KasI anywhere and every¬ 
where it likes. 

3. Before the time of K airily a i.e., before the 4th century B.C., the Pancalas seem to 
have established a eangha form of government of the EajcUabdopajtvin type: See Arthaedsstra, 
11,1, ; P. H. A. p. 96; Bhandarkar, C. L., pp. 164-5; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient 
India, pp. 205 ff. 



CHAPTER III 

VIDEHA AND THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1200—800 B.C.) 

THE VEDEHAS 

V IDEHA has gained an immortal fame through Janaka, the great 
philosopher-king of the Upanisads, who even to this day is revered by 
every pious Hindu. The fame and prosperity of the Kingdom are known 
also to the Jdtakas. 

It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country. 1 It comprised 16000 villages. 2 Its capital city Mithila 
covered seven-leagues. 3 At its four gates were four market towns ( nigatna - 
gdmas).* The following fine description of the city is given in the Afahdja- 
naka Jdtaka 5 : 

“. .This Mithila spacious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements—traversed by streets on every side 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beauti¬ 
fied, 

Videha’s far-famed capital gay with its knights and warrior swarms. 

Clad in the robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 

Its Brahmins, dressed in Kasi cloth, perfumed with sandal decked with 

gems. 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems.” 
Videha roughly corresponds to the modem Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with Janakapur, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts meet.® 

The Makhddeva Jdtaka 7 and the Nimi Jdtaka 8 mention a king named 
Makhadeva as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, while the Rdmayana, 9 
and the Purdnas 10 name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 
the latter authorities, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and the builder 
of the city of Mithila. 11 Some scholars 12 are inclined to take Mithi as identi¬ 
cal with our Makhadeva. But this is not plausible. Real identification how- 

X. J., Ill, p. 365; IV, p. 316. 

2. J., XU, p. 367-G. 76. 

3. Ibid., p. 365. 

4. J., VI, p. 330. 

6. Ibid., pp. 46-7; also J., IV, pp. 358-9. 

6 . O. A. G. I ., p. 718. The territory suffered heavily during the reoent earthquake. 

7. J., I, p. 139. 

8. J., VI, p. 96. — S 'tesam sabbapaihamant” Of. the Makhadeva Suttanta, of the Majj- 
hima Nikaya and Culla Niddesa, p. 80. 

9. I 71 3. 

10. Yayu P., 89 ; Vi§nu P., IV, 5; A. I. B. T ., pp. 84, 95. 

11. J., VI, p. 47-G. 155 names Somanassa as the builder of the city: “inapitarh Soifta&as- 
sena” 

12 . Sen, op. cil, p. 14; Rayohaudhury, p. H. A. p. 35—“Mithi is reminiscent of 
Mathava.” 
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ever is to be sought, as already suggested by Rayehaudhury 1 between 
Mathava Videgha of the Bcttapathct Brahmana, 2 and our Makhadeva or 
M&ghadeva of th v.Gutfa, Niddesa and the Barhut Stupa Inscriptions 3 . .Tbo 
remarkable passage of tbe Satapatha Brdhmana has, since the time of 
Weber, been taken, perhaps rightly, to indicate the progress of Vedic 
Aryan civilization from the North-west towards the East from the Sarasvatx 
to the Sadanlra . 4 Whatever the merits of the interpretations given to this 
passage, it is certain that it refers to an earlier connection of Mathava 
Videgha with the Videha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Barua'and Sinha,® in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Makhadeva, both of which are but 
dialectical variants of one and the same word, Mahadeva. Thus the Jdtaka 
may be given the credit of preserving, in common with the older Brdhmana, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king ofVideha. 

Makhadeva, in our Jdtakas, is represented as a pious and religious ruler 
(dhatnmiko dhammardjd). After a long reign of peace and prosperity, he is 
said to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of an ascetic, on seeing 
his hair turn grey.® 

The Jdtalcas also know of more than one Janakas reigning at Mirtn'ls 
thus agreeing with the Paufanic statements about the ‘JanakavamSa’ or the 
Janaka dynasty of Videha . 7 The Mahajanaka Jdtaka 8 furnishes us with 
the following genealogical table which, of course, should not be taken as 
wholly reliable:— 

Mahajanaka I 


1 “ 

Aritthajanaka 


Polajanaka 


Mahajanaka II married .X. Sivalidevi. 


Dighayu. 


X. P. H. A. I., pp. 35-36, 

2. I, 4,1, et. seq. 

3. Barua and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 78-80. 

4. See Vedic Index, H, pp. 151, 298-9; Oldenberg, Buddha , pp. 398-9; Law, Borne 

Ksatriya Tribes, pp. 127-9; Bhandarkar, C. L., p. 14; C. V. Vaidya, I. ff. Q., V, p. 257: Ray- 
chaudhury, P. B. A. I., p. 35. contrast Pargiter, A. 1 . B. T., pp. 224, 311. J 

5. 1. o. ,* also Barua, in I. H. Q. IV, pp. 522-3. Calcutta Review, October, 1927, p. 66 * 
J^yaswaW. B.O. B. 8., V, p. 520; for Dr. Voegel’s objection to the point. J. B.A, £f.* 

6. J., I, pp, 137-9; VI, pp. 95-6; Cf. Majjhima Nikaya, Suitanta No. 83 The scene of 
the finding of a grey hair is marvellously sculptured on a railing of the Barhut stupa; See Cun¬ 
ningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlviii; Francis and Thomas, Jdtaka Tales, pi. i; the idea of re¬ 
nouncing the world when one’s hair turn grey, is to this day very common with the Hindus 
Cf. a similar utterance of the King in Tagore’s The Cycle of Spring.—‘FalgunV 

7. Mdrkandeya P., 13, 11; Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacaritam, Act. I, verse 7 ; “ Janaka - 
nam”; Pargiter, op. cit., p. 9 6—“Janaka rdjano bahavo ” : BraTmanda P., 88, 22. 

8 . / 
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Now, which of these two Janakas is identifiable with the one known to us 
from the Upanisads and the Epics ?. Dr. Raychaudhury 1 seems to be inclin¬ 
ed to identify the Upanisadic Janaka with our Mahajanaka I. But the theory 
does not seem to be supported by strong reasons, as he himself admits. The 
learned doctor does indeed recognise the parallelism of a verse common to the 
Jdtaka, the MaMbhdrata and the Uttaradhyayana Sutra. In the JdtaTca , 2 it 
is Mahajanaka II who gives utterance to this famous verse:— 


“Susuhkam vatajwdma yesam no nattM Kilicanam 

Mithildya dahyamdndya na me kiftci adahyathd” . 3 

In the Great Epic , 4 too, in a similar context, the same verse is attributed 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Mithila. Whereas—and this is *the one 
stumbling block for Dr. Raychaudhury—the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 5 attri¬ 
butes this saying to Nami. Thus the Epic and the Jdtaka are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jaina version should not make us hesitate in accept¬ 
ing the above identification. For, it is a simple fact of substitution of the 
name of Nami, who is more intimately known to the Jainas, for that of 
Janaka, the Brdhmanic philosopher-king . 6 

Furthermore, the JdtaTca does not say much about Mahajanaka I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sons, Arittha Janaka and Polajanaka. It 
is, on the other hand, Mahajanaka II who is the central figure in the whole 
story. He is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
figure, having had a unique career in his early years and, in the later part of 
his life, exhibiting a great spirit of renunciation ’, 7 This spirit of renunciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kinship with the character 
of the Vedic Janaka. And even the Mahdbharata 3 relates an ‘old incident’ 
(itihdsam purdtanam) of the Videha king’s renunciation, and the discourse 
that follows between him and his queen who, grief-stricken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter his resolve—which bears a remarkable resemblance to that 
which is related in our Jdtaka. All this makes us feel certain about the 
identification of Mahajanaka II with the Vedic and Epic Janaka . 9 


, 1, P. H . A. I., p. 37—“But”, he hesitates, "proof is lacking.’ * 

.. 2. J., VI, p. 54-G. 245; also V, p. 252-G. 16; Cf. Dhammapada, 200 

3. "The ntteranoe” so admits Rayohaudhnry, "indeed reminds ns of the great philoso¬ 
pher king”—P. B. A. I., p. 36. The burning of Mithila as snggested in this famous gathd is 
howevei not a historical fact: See Raj wade, Proceeding 8-Fir8% Oriental Conference , II, pp. 
115# 

4. XU, i8,12 —"MUKilayatfr pradiplayam na me dahyati Jcificana” ; also XII, 210, 50. 

5. IX, 14 5 S. B. XIV, p. 37. 

• 6. Rajwade, op. cit. T U, p. 123. 

7. Sen, op. eU^ p. 13, 

8. XU, 18,12* 

0. This view seems to have beep entertained also by Rhys Davids, B. 1. 9 p. 26, 
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With regard to the Ramdyanic Jan aka, the father of Slta, na conclusive 
proof is forthcoming to identify him with the Vedic, the Epic and the Jdtaka 
Janaka. It seems however that this Slradhvaja Janaka was a different king 
whom later literature, through his connection with Rama, the divine person¬ 
age, naively identified with the older Vedic Icing . 1 

Neither the Vedic Literature nor the Epic and Paurdnic accounts supply 
us with any information of historical value regarding the early life of this 
famous Janaka. And the Jdtaka story depicting his adventures to Suvari- 
nabhnmi and his marriage with his own cousin Sxvall seems essentially to he 
legendary, and no positive reliance can be put on it . 2 3 

Dr. Raychaudhury’s identification of Arittha Janaka of our Jdtaka with 
Arfoanemi of the Puranas 3 has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
names . 4 One chief objection to this identification is that Arista (-Nemi)’s 
predecessor was Jttujit and successor Srutayus , 5 * 7 while Aritthajanaka’s pre¬ 
decessor was Mahajanaka I and successor Mahajanaka II. This, we admit 
however, is not a very solid argument looking to the legendary nature of the 
Jdtaka evidenoe. 

Another Videha king who can claim some historical importance is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Makhadeva 8 Kvmbhakdra 7 and Nimi 8 * 11 Jdtdkas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that Nimi ruled after the 
great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the dynasty.® His 
identity with the Vedic king Nami Sapya (Vaideho raja)' 0 is, as Raychaudhury 
remarks, more or less problematical. But as to his being identical with 
Nami of the TJttarddhyayana Sutra " 1 there seems to be no ground for any objec¬ 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have been, like Janaka, a family title of the 
Videha kings, and there must have lived several Nimis, as there were several 
Janakas, it should be admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was . 12 

1 . g ee yedic Index, I, p. 273. “The identification of Janaka of Videha and the father 
of Slta is less open to objection but it cannot be proved and is somewhat doubtful.” 
Raychaudhury, P. S. A. I., pp. 36, 56. It is indeed strange that Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. cii., 
p. 13, takes this identification as a fait accompli. 

2. The tradition however as embodied in the Jdtaka can be shown to be as old as the 2nd 
century B. C. sinoe a soene from our Jdtaka is seen sculptured on a railing of the Barhnt Stupa 
with, the inscription: * # isukaro Janako raja Sivalidevi ”—The arcow maker Janaka. Queen 
Slvali : Chinningham, Stupa of Barhut , pi. xliv. Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 94. 

3. P. H. A. I., pp. 37, 56. 

4. That Nemi should have been the son of Arista and identical with Mahajanaka II is, 
as we have seen, not probable. 

5. See Pargiter, op, cit, 9 p. 149. 

0. J., I, pp. 137-9. . ' - - 

7. J., m, pp. 379 j(f. 

8* J., VI, p. 90. 

9. J., I, p. 139; VI, p. 98. 

10 See Vedic Index, I, p. 430.lt is certain however, as we saw above, that Nami Sapya 
must have lived later than Mathava Videgha who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king, if not the founder, of the Videha kingdom. Of. Dntt, Aryanisation of Indw, pp. 113-4. 

11. B. B., XLV, pp. S7 ff, 

12. Raychaudhury, P. ff. A, L, p. 57. 


7 
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The Jdtakas represent Nimi ss a great king, devoted to pious and oharitablo 
activities. The greater part of the Nimi Jdtaka, however, confused as it is, 
is devoted to the account of Nimi’s journey to heaven and hell in company 
with Matali. This is useless for our present purpose. The only thing that 
may be taken notice of is, that ho is depicted as a searcher after the Eternal 
Truth. He is said to have entertained a sincere doubt whether almsgiving 
or holy life is more fruitful: 

“There is king Nimi, wise and good, the better part who ohoee, 

King of Yideha, gave great gifts, that Conqueror of his foes; 

And as these bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt aroeo 

‘Which is more useful—holy life or giving alms? who knows?’” * 

The Kumbhakdra Jdtaka as well as the Uttarddhyayana Sitra, as we have 
seen before, make him a contemporary of Dummukha of PaBcftin»*Naggnji 
of Gandhara 2 and Karaudu of Kalihga. This may well bo taken to represent 
a historical faot, though conclusive proof is lacking.® 

More valuable is the statement of the Nimi Jdtaka, repeated in the 
MahMdeva Jdtaka, that Nimi was bom to round off the royal family of Yideha. 
‘like the hoop of a ohariot wheel’ (—a play on the word ‘Nimi'). “Great King" 
say the soothsayers to the king, “this prince is bom to round off your family. 
This your family of hermits will go no further .” 4 

And the Jdtaka ends with a significant statement that "Nimi’s ton Kali* 
rajanaka brought his line to an end.” 8 Whether we aooept or not this rela* 
tion between Nimi and Kalara—for we have no other reasons for nithrn tlm 
association of the termination of the line of Yideha with Kalarajanaka may 
readily be accepted as correct, in as much as we have some corroborative evi¬ 
dence on the point. The ArthaSdstra of Kau$ilya* in the chapter on Indri- 
yajayct mentions, among others, Karala Yaidoha as having perished along 
with his kingdom and relations for a lascivious attempt on a Br&hmajta maiden. 
This fact is confirmed by the poet Aivagoga who says “and so KarSlajanaka, 
when he carried off the Brahmaua’s daughter, incurred loss of wrte thereby 
(avdpa bhramiamapyem), but he would not give up his love .” 7 This Karila, 
the Vaideha, must be identified, as already pointed out by Rauohaudhury,® 


1. J., VI, p. 102-00.181-2; Of. a similar veiso in the Great Bpio s “D&nAthA Barm 

letmato gurudrfyats "MBH., Ill, 181, S; the question is asked by YodMftUm tots* 

2. A Gandhara king and a Videha king are similarly aasooiated ahe la the ,T., m, mi 
ff. referring, perhaps, to Nimi and Naggaji. 

8. Of. Sen, op. oil., p. 6 .. there is at least some reason for regarding it aa o o rreot la aa 

mneh as it may not be quite wooer to think that all the different sohoolaol writeneMwrdmrf 
tp err onthispoint, •where wefiiaqtfaem all agreeing in a st riving w COUipwad 

t ’I-, I, p. 1?? • Vi, p. 90. 

Ibid., p. 129 -PmUo paaatM KaHraJanako n9nta last MiSsaiS epHsiMiM fifnfrfui/l.** 
ArthaSastra? I, 6, 

BuddAacarUa, 17, 80. 

P. ff. A, L $ p. 68, 


5. 

6 . 
7. 

a 
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with our Kalarajanaka who, as stated above, brought the line of Videha to an 
end. Kalarajanaka is again identifiable with the Pauranic Krthi with whom 
the race of Janakas is said to have ended." 


When precisely this important and memorable event, viz., the termination 
of the Yidehan monarchy and the inauguration of an aristocratic republic, 
presumably the Vajjian Confederacy, took place, we are unable to decide. 2 
But its terminus ad quem may, not unreasonably, be taken to be the 8th cen¬ 
tury B. C., since it must have taken at least a century for the new powerful 
confederacy to have been firmly established, as we find it in the time of the 
Buddha and Mahavira in the 6th century B. C.. 3 

Here may end, properly speaking, our discussion about the Videha kings, 
But there are yet several Videha kings mentioned in the Jdtakas who must 
be noticed here, though for their historical existence we cannot speak with 
any certainty. 

The Sadhina Jataka 4 mentions a king named Sadhina who is said to have. 
been very righteous in due accordance with the proverbial fame of Videha. 
The same Jataka names Narada 5 as seventh in direct descent from King 
Sadhina, which is rather inconceivable. 

The Suruci Jataka 6 presents a rather interesting story. King Suruci 
I of Videha had a son named Suruci II. The latter, while a prince, was a 
great friend of a Barahmadatta prince of Kasi. Both of them studied together 
at Takkasila. Later on, when Suruci II was seated on the throne of Videha 
and Brhmadatta on that of Benares, the old friendship was strengthened by 
a alliance. Prince Suruci III was married to Sumedha, princess 

of Benares. The new pair had for a long time no issue. 7 When at last a 
child was bom, there was great jubilation in both the kingdoms. The child 
was named Mahapanada. Of this Mahapapada it is said 
“Panddo ndma so rdjd 
Yassa yu'po suvannayo 
Tiriyam solasapabbedho 
Uccam ahu saJmsadhd ..” 8 


1. Pargiter, op. eit., p. 96. The Makabharata also mentions Karalajanaka, but in alto¬ 
gether a different colour. Ho figures there as a very pious king ongaged in disoussing with the 
sage Vasistha, on some philosophical dootrines, See MBH., XII, 303 ff. This is in agreemen , 
if we may so take it, with the Jataka, but differs widely from Kaufjilya and AGvagho?a. The 
difference, though vital, is remarkably inexplicable. 

2. Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. J., p. 58. ... 

3 Rayohaudhury remarks: “The downfall of the Videhas reminds us of the fate of the 
Xarouins who were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. Asm Rome, so m Videha, the 
overthrow of the monarchy was followed by the rise of a republn^-the Vaj jum Confederacy. 
P. B. A. I., p. 58. Cf. Ibk, pp. 82,84-5,129 ff. Rhys Davids, B.I., pp. 25-6; C. J. Shah 
Jainism in North India, pp. 82, 85, 1,02, 104 ff- 

4. J.,IV,pp. 355 j5T. 

5. Ibid., p. 358— “8o kirassa sattano pana natta;” also Ibid . p. 359-G. 217. 

« J., IV, pp. 315 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 319-20-GG. 101 ff.—“Mahesi Bucino bhariya anita pathamafo aham eto. 

J. II, p. 334-GG. 40-2; IV, p. 325. G (?) The verse also occurs in Theragdtte (P. T. S.) 


7. 

8 . 
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“This great palace of golden pillars” that he had built sunk down in the Ganges 
near Payaga (Allahabad). 1 

The Mahandradahassapa Jdtaka 2 mentions a king named Angati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila. He had a daughter named Ruja and three mini¬ 
sters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Guna, of the Kas- 
sapa family, an ascetic and a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical views 
from him. His daughter Ruja tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guna’s 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succeeded in winning him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Guna Kassapa, 3 
bear a striking resemblance with those of the famous Pur ana Kassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. Guua is an <£ annihilator 5 ( Ucchedavadi ) 
and an unbeliever in the results of good or bad actions, that is to say, a believer 
in the theory of the ‘passivity of the soul—the Jaina Akiriyavdda . Such is 
also the philosophy of Purana Kassapa. 4 If this identification be accepted as 
correct, and if Angati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impossible, and to be a contemporary of Guna, then he must be placed some 
where in the earlier part of the 6th century B. C.. 

Anyhow the kings of Videha, noticed in the latter part of our discussion, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise. 


SIVI-HAnDA-MALLA-GANDHARA-KAMBOJA. 

Somewhat less in importance, from the view point of the Jaiakas of 
course, were the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Kamboja, 
which must have flourished during this period (i.e., 1200-800 B.C.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 

The kingdom of Sivi appears to have been very ancient. The Siva people 
of the Rgveda* perhaps occupied this kingdom. During the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,” says Raychau- 
dhury, e< that {§iva, Sivi and Siboi were one and the same people,.... inhabit¬ 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jhang.” 6 

The earliest kings of Sivi known to the Jdtakas are Uslnara and his son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional kings of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


1. The Cakkavatti Sihandda Suttanta of tho Diglia NiJcdya says that tho palace was re¬ 
covered by King Sahkha of KSsx: Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, III, p. 74 and note. 
See also Divydwaddna, pp. 57 ff. which in a verso makes Sankha contemporaneous with 
Pingala of Kalinga, Panjuka of Mithila and Elapatra of Gandhara. 

& J., VI, pp. 21,9 jf. The story is a lengthy one and is presented in a confused construc¬ 
tion, which makes it impossible for us to dis ting uish between the different paTts of the Jdtaka. 

3. IbicL, pp. 225-6--GG. 979-990. 

4 See Barua, A Bistory of the Pre-Buddhistic Indian, Philosophy, pp. 277 jf; Law, *Six 
Heretical Teachers 9 in Buddhistic Studies, pp. 74-6. 

5. See Vedic Index, n, pp 3S1-2. 

6. F, #. A. I. f p. 170, 
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The Jdtakas mention Aritthapura 1 and Jetuttara 2 as the two capita- 
cities of the Sivi country. Axitthapura is, most probably, identical with 
Aristobothra of Ptolemy, in the north of the Punjab. 3 And Jetuttara is 
evidently Jattaraux of Alberuni, the capital of Mewar. 4 5 This perhaps 
indicates the spread of the Sivi people from the North to the South, and their 
migration to other places is also known. 3 

Aritthapura, if the Jdtakas can be relied upon, was the earlier of the two 
capital cities, since Sivi, the Ideal king, about whom we have already spoken 
before, is associated with this city, whereas the later Sivi kings, like Vessantara, 
are said to have had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Aritthapura. 

Prom the Vesscmtara Jataka, 6 we get the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains uncorroborated by further evidence :— 

Sivi ( ?) Madda (?) 

Safijaya. m. PhusattI 1 Madda (?) 

I 

Vessantara-married-MaddI (?) 


Jali Kauha. 

Prom the above table, it will be seen that, even if the individuals men¬ 
tioned therein may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately connected by matrimonial ties has some ap¬ 
pearance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geographically 
renders it more probable. 

The nucleus of the story, as related in this charming balladic Jataka , cent- 
tres round Vessantara. He was a great donator. He was banished from the 
kingdom by the Sivi people for having given away a highly-prized elephant to 
the Brahmauas of Kaliinga. He, with his wife MaddI and the two children, 
Jali and Kauha, went to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jataka . 
Dr. Pradhan, 7 let us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-Sanjaya, as an 
ancestor of Sakya of Devadaha. The identity does not seem to be possible. 


1. J., IV, p. 401; V, pp. 210, 212; VI, p. 419. 

2. J., VI, pp. 4S0, 484-G. 1698 etc. 

3. De, O . D., p. 11. 

4. De, op . cit. 9 p. 81. 

5. See Rayohandhury, op. eU. 9 pp. 170-1- “We find them also in Sind, in Madhyamika 
in Raj put ana, and, in the DaAahumaraearita, on the banks of the Haver!.’* Before the end of 
the 2nd century B.G., the Sms of Jetuttarra or Madhyamika had already established a repub. 
he, for we read on their coins ‘ Majjhamikaya Sivi Janapadaeea? : Majumdar, Corporate 
Life in Ancient India , pp. 280-2. 

6. X, VI, pp. 480 jflT. m. 1698-1700, 1881. 

7. op. cit., p. 252. 
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Vess&ntara, i.e., ViSvautaia, 1 again reminds ns of a Vedie prince named Vii- 
vantara Sausadmana (descendant of Susadman), 2 whose conflict with his 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection between the two. But this 
too is hazardous. 3 

The Kingdom of Madda, with its capital Sagala (modem Sialkot), is often 
mentioned in the Jatakas. As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad.* Madda, in the Brahmanio 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for refinement in manners. 5 

The Jatakas, in common with the great Epic, represent the Maddas as 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor¬ 
mation about the manners and customs of the Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred to about the Madda kings is, that they quite often enter into 
matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring, and often far-off, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as we have seen, was united with that of the Sivis 
through the marriages of Phussat! and MaddI with Sanjaya and Vessantara 
respectively. Princess Pabhavatl, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kusa, son and heir of a Malla king, Okkaka. 5 Then 
Candavati, the chief queen of the far-off king Kasiraja of Benares, was a 
daughter of a Madda king. 7 So was also Subhadda, the queen of another 
Benares king. 8 And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a Kalinga 
prince. 9 Whether these alliances are historically true or not, we have 
nothing to prove. But what signicant fact the Jatakas do perceive is, that 
the Madda princesses, owing to their exquisite beauty and virtuous demean- 
out, were in great demand in other royal families of India.' 0 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that far from being a bliss, the 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a source of danger of invasions 
upon these Madda kings by other kings. And we twice 1 ' hear the threatening 
sound of the kings who had beseiged the capital of Madda for the hand of the 
princess. 

1. A gcttha, however, derives the name from ‘ Vessavithi' the Veesa or Vai&ya street, where 
he is said to have been bom: J. VI, p. 482 G. 1700. But this seems to be only a pun on 
the word. The real form, as is clear philologioally, should be ViSvantara which we fina in the 
Tibetan version: Tibetan Tales, pp. 257 ff. 

2. Aitareya Brdhmana , VTI, 27, 3-4; 34; 7-8; Vedic Index , II, p. 309. 

3. The story of ViSvantara is delineated in a fresco-painting at Ajanta caves, where the 
scene of Banishment is so touching and the face of the Brahmana Jiljaka with all its greediness 
is so faithfully represented. 

4. Vedic Index , II, p. 123. 

5. Raychandhury, P. H. A. /., p. 43; Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes , pp. 214 ff. 

6. J., V, pp. 285 ff. 

7. J., VI, p. 1. 

8. J., V, p. 39. 

& J., !Y, pi 231, 

10. Cf. the descriptions of Pabhav&ti, J. V. pp. 283 ff. GIG. 3-4, 37-44. The Madda 
women are characterised as white {gauri) in the Mahabharcda, VHI, 44,16 ff. So Bimbisara 
is said to have married a Madda princess. (7. H. I. p. 183 ; Madri, wife of Pantju, is a 
well known personality in the Great Epic. 

11. j., V, pp. 300#; IV, pp, 230-1. 
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Madda has no place in the traditional list of the SoUsamahdjanapadas, 
which flourished a little before the time of the Buddha. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is because of the fact, as Mr. H. C. Kay 1 points out, that 
in the period represented by the Nikdya and the Bhagavati Sutra, it was 
annexed to one of the neighbouring ‘Great Countries/ probably Gandhara. 
Thus it seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, flourished in a period 
prior to the 7th century B. C.. 2 

The kingdom of Malla, with its capital Kusavatl, is mentioned in at least 
three Jdtakas. 3 The Mahasuclassana Jdtakct mentions a king named Maha- 
sudassana whose queen was Subhadda. In his reign the capital Kusavatl 
was a very prosperous city. 4 

The Kusa Jdtaka 5 mentions a Malla king named Okkaka (Iksvaku) with 
his queen Sflavatl. For a long time, says the story, he had no son, and the 
people Hbecame anxious lest the kingdom should be seized and destroyed by a 
foreigner. At last the queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayampati. 

This Okkaka is surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi¬ 
fied. But, as Dr. Eaychaudhury 6 rightly infers, the name probably indicates 
that like the Sakyas the Malla kings also belonged to the Ikfvaku 
family. 

King Kusa, of all the Malla kings, bears a remarkable appearance of a 
historical character. Though we have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-like gdthds of the Kusa Jdtaka speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic manner as to make us feel confident and certain about his real 
existence. He is there said to have been ugly. 7 His marriage with Pabha- 
vatl, the Madda princess, is however accomplished with much dexterity.’ 8 
Pabhavati, after a short time, recognizes the ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flies away to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sincere lover of hers, 
goes after her and, bent upon getting her back, he lives disguised in the 
Madda palace, employing various ingenuous means to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when the city is besieged by a host of kings who 
wanted the fair lady’s hand, he comes out to the help of his father-in-law, 
and defeating the enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavati, now 
completely reconciled. 


1. . J. A. S, B. t (N. S.), X922, pp. 25 1 ff. 

2. For detailed accounts of the Madras seeH. C. Ray, J. A. S. B. (N. S.) 1922, pp. 
257 fi- Mr. H. K. Deb, has tried to identify the Madras with the Medes of ancient Persia 
The* proposed identification is not without its value. See. J . A. S, B. (N. S.) 1925, pp. 205 ff. 

3. J., 1, p. 392; IV, p. 327; V, pp. 278 ff. 

4. Cf. Mahasudassana Sutlanta, Dialogues of the Buddha , II. pp. 161-2. 

5. J*, V, pp. 278 jf. 

6. P. H. A. p. p. 89. 


7. X,V, p.282. 

8. Ibid., p. 285. It is related that the pair met only at night in the darkness, so that the 
uirly person of the Wing might not be recognised. The secret however was disclosed. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore has, apparently from this theme, worked out a beautiful lyrical drama 
entitled iScvpamocana, the Redemption. 
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Kusa is styled as the ‘Chief ruler of all India.’ In one place’ he ia said 
to he the grandfather of a Videha king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, that before the time of the Buddha, 
the Malla monarchy had already been replaced by a republic, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Kusavatl, had sunk to the level of a 
Uttie wattle and daub town, a branch township surrounded by jungles, and it 
had changed its name to Kusinara (modern Kasia, in the east of the Gorakh¬ 
pur Disb.). 2 

The kingdom of Gandhara with its capital Takkasila, is mentioned not 
infrequently. 3 No names of Gandhara kings are specified, except that of 
Naggaji who figures, as we saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi, Dummukha 
and Karaudu. The kingdom included Kasmira. 4 

The fame of Gandhara, during this period, rested on its capital Takkasila 
which was a great centre of learning and a resort of students from all parts of 
India 5 . Uddalaka and his son Svetaketu, the two great celebrities of the 
Vpanisads, are represented in the Uddalaka JataJca 6 and the SetaJcetu Jdtaka 7 
respectively, as having studied at Takkasila under a world-renowned 
teacher. 8 

In the 6th century B. 0. Gandhara was subject to the Achaemenidan 
Empire. 9 

■ Kamboja, constantly associated with Gandhara in later literature, find* 
mention in a solitary gatha of the BMniatta Jdtaka which says :—. 

“Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will— 

These are your savage, customs which I hate 
Such as Kamboja hordes might amulate”. 10 


1. J., VI, p. 388 G. (?). 

2 ‘ | e ® R ^ 3 Ravi ^> B - PP- 1?. 26, 29; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
pp. 224, 250; Raychaudhury, P. E. A. I., pp. 88-90; Of. Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, XI, I. 

_ 3 -, J :> J. PP- 191. 273, 285, 317, 395; H, p. 217. Ill, pp. 364, 377. Gandhara cor¬ 
responds to the modern Rawalpindi (Punjab) and Peshawar (N. W. F. P.) districts. The 

^JFj nda ^ r / T £r e of , the S reat capital city are unearthed near Saraikala. 

See for its detailed description, Marshall, A Guide to Taxila , pp. 1, 4. 

549 48fi 3 £ 5 w 78, This “ oo^med by the evidence of Hekataios of Miletos, (B. C 

.4.p! M3. f * Kaspapyros (KaSyapapura, Kahnlra) as a Gandharie city: P. R. 

d " i * 8 * t * i * , “ 

6. J., IV, p. 298. 

7. J., HI, p. 235. 

S: f p «*: a 4?' P T gtj? * *»*t- * E - *■ >■ »•»«. 

10. J., VI, p. 208—G. 903. ' - 
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This indictment of barbarity must have been a product of a period later 
than that of the Brahmanas which seem to speak of Kamboja in favourable 
terms. 1 As pointed out by Raychaudhury, 2 “already in the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.C.) the Kambojas had come to be regarded as a people distim t 
from the Aryas of the interior of India, speaking a different dialect . 3 
Kamboja horses are praised in a gdthd of the Campeyya Jdtaka . 4 

Ancient Kamboja is located more definitely now by Prof. Jayacandrn 
Vidyalahkara 5 in the Ghalcha Territory north of Kashmir. 

Other countries that remain to be noticed here are those of the Macchas, 6 
the Siirasenas 7 and the Kekakas 8 9 associated with the Kurus and the Pafioii- 
las just as in the Brdhma/na period. No names of kings survive. 


• THE DANDAKA EMPIRE 

Towards the end of the period which witnessed the waning power of 
Videha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Pall 
of some states of which no sufficient connected records survive. A delightful 
ray of light coming from the Sarabhanga Jdtaka 9 enables us, however, to 
peep a little through the darkness that surrounds this period. 

The Jdtaka mentions a king named Dandaki, 1 0 as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty yojanas with Kumbhavatl 11 as his capital city. Wo are further 
told that within his realm ruled his three subordinate kings, (asm mithmsm 
antararatthddhipatino) viz., Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhlmaratha. 1 2 Of these. 
Dandaki evidently represents the Samskfta Dandaka, associated with the 
forest of that name in the South. Bhlmaratha, again, must represent a South 
Indian king. The MaMbhdrata, 13 the Pur anas 1 4 and evon tho Aitamja 
BrShmana 15 know Bhima or Bhlmaratha (of which Bhlma is a shortened 


1. See Vedic Index, I, p. 138. 

2. P . E. A. I., p. 105; Cf. Levi. * Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans Inde T * tr. Bagchi, 
op, cit., pp. 1,19 ff. 

3. Ibid. 

4. J., IV, p. 484-G. 242— “Kambojake assatare sudante” 

5. Proceedings Sixth 0. C., Patna, pp. 102 ff; See also Jayaswal, I. A., LXII, pp. 130.1, 

6. J. VI, p. 280-G. 1228. The country corresponds to parts of Alwar, Jaipur anti 

Bhajfatpur: Bhandarkar, C . X., 1,918, p. 53. 4 

7. J., VI, p. 280-G. 1228. The Surasenas were looated around Mathura on tho 

8. Ibid., also J. II, pp. 213,214-G, 154. They dwelt between the Sindhu and tho VitawtA 
(Beas): Ved. Ind., I, pp. 185-6. 

9. J., V, pp. 127 ff. 


10. Besides the prose, two gathds also mention him: J., V, p. 143. GG. 08, 09. 

11. Aooording to the Rdmdyana, VII, 79, 18, the capital was Madhunianta, while tho 
Mahdvastu (Senart’s ed.) p. 363, places it at Govardhana (Nasik) * P H A 1 n ttl 

12. J., V, pp. 135, 137-G. 50; 149-G. 85. ****&• 

13. m,53,5j(jf; 69,1J0T. 

14. e. g ., Vdyu P., 95. 

15. VH, 34; Vedic Index , II, p. 106. 


8 
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form)’, as kings associated with the southern kingdom of Vidarabha, 2 
modem Berar. Kalinga is of course a king of the Kalihga country. Now 
what about Atthaka ? No king of this name is, as far as we are aware, to be 
found elsewhere, except the one mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, and identified with King Assaka, son and successor of 
ViSvamitra, or more appropriately, Visvaratha. 3 But that ancient Atthaka 
referred to as an inspiring example of ideal kingship seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Atthaka of the Sarabhanga JdtaJca , 
who is more real and intimately associated with the other South-Indian 
kings. 4 How is it possible for a North-Indian king to be associated so 
intimately with the far-off kings of the south separated by the great monar¬ 
chies and even physical barriers of Central India ? We are inclined to think 
that, if the Jdtaka is not to be accused of inconsistency, in the present case 
at least,—and we have no strong reason so to believe—, Atthaka should 
be taken here as a corrupted form of Assaka, 5 and all our difficulties vanish 
in a moment. Assaka or A6maka, as we know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, situated on the river Godavari, and closely related to the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Danclaka, Vidarbha and Kalinga. 6 

It then comes to this. Dandaka, Bhlmaratha, Assaka and Kalinga were 
contemporaries. But unfortunately none of these, except Bhlmaratha, is a 
personal name, and therefore it is very difficult to identify any of them. 
Daudaka is not known to the Brdhmams or the Upaniscds. The Paurauic Dauda 
or Dandaka is, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter, 7 an eponym to account for 
the name of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about the 
many kingp that occupied the Deccan. But whatever may have been the 
personal name of our Dandaki, he is most certainly identical with Dandakya 
ofKautilya® and Dandaka of the Rdmdyam 9 and the Mahdbhdmta' 0 and 
also of the Jaina Trisastiialdhapurusacarita of Hemacandra. 11 For, all of these 
refer to the dire destruction that befell his realm. He was most probably a 
post -Vedic king as may be judged by his absence from the Vedio texts, though 
this argumentum ex silentio is never conclusive, we admit. We cannot say for 
certain, again, with which of the several Bhlmas of Vidarbha of the Pv/rdnas 


1. Of. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 169. 

2. Vidarbha is mentioned in the Jaiminiya Br&hmana, n, 440, Vedic Index, II, p. 297. 

3. Supra. 

4. Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. cit., p. 7, apparently takes the two Atthakas identical and cornea to a 
synchronism which, we admit,* seems alluring. 

6. We searched in vain, we should admit here, to find if there was any difference of read¬ 
ings of this ‘Atthaka’ in FousbSlTs texts. Other texts like the Siamese, we have not been able 
to consult. 

6. See Bhandarkar, 0. L., 1918, pp. 19,22, 40 etc., P. JB. A. L, p. 62. 

7. A. 1 . B. 2\, p. 268 ; Of. G. Ramdas, J. B. 0. R. S., XI, p. 47. 

8. Arfha&aetra, I, 6. 

9. VH, 81, 7-19. 

10. Xirr, 163, 11; ako II, 30,16-7. 

11. G. O. S., LI, pp. 44-6; Of. Jain, Jaina Jatakds, pp. 47-8, 
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mentioned in Pargiter’s list 1 are we to identify our Bhlmaratlia, or whether 
the identification is possible at all. Nor is his identification with Bhima of 
the AUareya Brahmana possible, for in that case we shall have to carry him 
back to the early Brahmana period to make him contemporaneous with such 
comparatively ancient kings as Dummukha and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconceivable. It appears therefore that Bhlmaratlia was later than the 
Brdhmanic Bhima. Similarly, the Kalinga king mentioned in our Jdtaha 
must be taken as later than Karaudu of the earlier period. Assaka’s identity 
remains uncertain. So from all this it appears reasonable to hold that these 
four kings, whosoever they in reality may have been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the Pancala and Videha of the later Vedic period 
were showing signs of collapse and when KasI had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to capture Assaka and other powers of the South. 2 
The period may with a fair approximation be dated as 800 B. C.. 3 

The fate of Dandaki and his kingdom must be regarded as historical fact, 
since all our authorities are, as we saw before, at one on this point, though they 
ascribe different causos to it. That he made a lascivious attempt on a Brah- 
ma^a girl Is. attested by the Arthaiastra 4 and the Rdmayana 5 and also by the 
Jaina, Trisasti&aldkapurusacarita , 6 while our Jdtaha 7 says that he treated 
the holy sage Klsavaccha very contemptuously. These causes, of course, 
cannot be viewed in any other light except as later-day inventions of moralists 
and sectarian propagandists who, to suit their own purposes, explained away 
a fact of natural phenomena as resulting from a human sin. 8 Any way, the 
fact remains, as the unanimous testimony of the above sources forces us to 
think, that the kingdom of Dandaki round about the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nasik and adjoining parts of Maharastra suffered from some ter¬ 
rible natural visitations. The statement of the Jdtaha 9 that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of ‘fine sand’ (suhhumavdlukdvassam) is in striking agree¬ 
ment with that of the Rdmayana (pamSuvarsena )-' 0 

1. A x 7. H T., pp. 146, 148 numbers 41 (Krtha Bhima), 50 (Bhimaratha), and 66 (Bhlna 
Satvata). 

2. See for instanoe J., II, p. 155. 

3. The faot that a town of Lambaculaka in the province (vijite) of Candapaj jota is refer¬ 
red to in our JataTca in a manner which may suggest that he was contemporaneous with the gronp 
of kings, mentioned above, does not carry much weight. For in another place, J., HI, p. 463, 
the name of the king, in the same context, is Pa j oka. It seems natural to think therefore that 
the story-teller, while reoiting an ancient story where the name was different, incorporated the 
name of that king who was more familiar and nearer to him. It may be said to be an anachro¬ 
nism. See Sen, op. cit. 9 p. 7. 

4. I, 6. 

6. VH, 80,16. 

6. 7. c. 

7. J., V, p. 143-G, 69; also p. 267-G. 95. 

8. Did we not hear in this twentieth century the same thing with regard to the recent 
earthquake havoc in Bihar ? 

9. J., V, p. 135. 

10. VH, 8, 7-18; Mr. G. Ramdas disbelieves this: says he: “this forest (of Dandaka) 
is said to have been devoid of trees, animals, and water and was concerted into a region of 
ashes. If it had been so, how did so many hermitages exist there? From the descriptions of 
its parts visited bv Rama, it appears to have been full of rivers and lakes, and consequently 
habitable to men.’* The very name of DaJi^aka in Sahara language, aooording to the same 
writer, denotes a region full of water,” J. B. O . R. XI, pp. 45-7. 
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Finally let us note, that the great sage Sarabhanga, to whom the three 
southern kings discussed above are said to have approached for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on the river Godavari with a large number of pupils, 
figures also in the Rdmayana,' 1 in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that SarabhMga is styled ‘Kondaftna’ ( Kaundinya ) in two of the gdthds 
of our Jataha. 2 And we hear of a sage called Vidarbhi Kaundinya even in the 
Bihadaranyaka Upcmisad . 3 The two sages may or may not have been iden¬ 
tical, but this fully bears out Sarabhanga’s association with Vidarbha, 4 and 
also the fact of Bhimaratha’s being a Vidarbha king. 

With Dandaki, fell his great Empire of the South. We do not hear what 
happened of his three subordinate kings. Far from renouncing the world, 
as the Jdtaka would have us believe, 5 each of these three kings, must have 
engaged himself in right earnest, first to make his own position secure and then 
to gain the overlordship that had been left vacant. 6 And not long gfter we 
shall hear of their descendants quarrelling among themselves for power and, 
in their turn, falling a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like KasI 
and the rest. 


1. m, 5. 

2. J., V, pp. 140-1-GG, 59, 64. 

3. See Vedic Index, n, pp. 297. 

4. “The name Kaundinya is apparently derived from the city of Kaundina, the capital 
of Vidarbha, represented by the modern Kaundinyapura on the banks of the Wardha in the 
Chandur taluk of Amroati.” Raychaudhury, P. E. A. p. 61. 

5. J., V, p. 151. 

6. What happened after A6oka, after Samudragupta and after Harsa, Akbar and Sivaji ? 
Wh^t after Frederick the Great and Napoleon ? It is History psychologically repeated. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE MAHAJANAPADA PERIOD 


(800-600 B. C.) 

THE RISE AND SUPREMACY OP KASI 

T HE age op the great Kuru-Pancalas had passed away. The house 
of (Maha-) Janaka had fallen to an unimportant position after 
Kalarajanaka, making room for the aristocratic republic of the Vajjis. 
Such was also probably the state prevailing in other Northern and North- 
Western states like Sivi, Madda, Kekaya and Maccha-Surasena. So that 
out of fhe sixteen ‘Great Kingdoms' of this period—we call it the Mahdjana- 
pada Period —mentioned in the Anguttara Nikdya and the Bhagavati Sutra , 1 
only the Eastern and Southern states seem to have been the more prominent 
ones. These were the growing kingdoms of KasI and Kosala, Ahga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avanti and Kalihga, and the predominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the frequent conflicts 
between these neighbouring kingdoms. 

When we first cast a glance over the state of affairs prevailing at this 
period, KasI stands out to be the most powerful state. There seems to be 
much truth in Dr. Eaychaudhury’s conjecture 2 that ‘Kail probably played a 
prominent part in the subversion of the Videhan monarchy. 5 Already in the 
later Vedic period it tried hard to raise its head against the powerful monar¬ 
chies of the North, including Videha itself. It had failed. 3 Time was not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after the weakening of the Northern Powers that 
it again ventured to push forward its Imperialistic policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show that its capital city Benares became ere long the chief 
city in all India. 4 It extended over twelve leagues, 5 whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent. 6 Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show the proportionate 
greatness of the city. Greatness of KasI is also recognised in the MaMvagga. 7 

The chief dynasty of KasI of this period known to the Jdtakas is called 
Brahmadatta, and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, obviously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose. 

1. See Rhys Davids, B. I., p. 23; G. E. II ., I, p. 172; Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, p. 48: 
Raychandlraiy, P. H. A. I., pp. 67-8. 

2. P. B. A. L, pp. 69, 68. 

3. Dhrtarastra Vaicitravirya was defeated by the Kura king Satanika Satraiita: Vedic 
Index, 1, p. 403. 

4. J., I, p. 262 ; II, p. 260 ; IV, p. 246. 

5. J., VI, p.160 —‘ t dvadasayojaniJcam sahal a — Baranaslnagamm*. 

6. J., Ill, p. 366 ; V, p. 484. 

7. X, 2, 3 ,—“Bhutapubbam Brahmadatto nama kasir&jd, ahosi addho mahaddhano mdh&- 
bhogo mahadbalo etc . Vinaya Texts {S. B. E.), XVII, pp. 293-4. 
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The chief struggle that the Kasi kings had to carry on for many a genera¬ 
tion was with their neighbours, the Kosalas (< anantarasdmanio ). We have 
several vivid, if not wholly historical, instances of these struggles. Thus from 
one J dtaica' we learn that Brahmadatta once went against the king of Kosala 
with a large army. He took the king of SavatthI prisoner after entering the 
city. He set up loyal officers as governors {rajayutte thapitvd) and himself 
returned with a large booty. The Kosala prince Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. He 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made the city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside. In another place 2 again a Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, owing to his having an army ( sampannabalavdliano ), seized the Kosala 
city, slew its king and carried off his chief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort. Kin g Manoja of Kasi is said to have begun his victori¬ 
ous career of conquests by first capturing the Kosala kingdom. 3 Two more 
Jdtahas 4 relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dlghiti was King 
at SavatthI. Brahmadatta slew Dlghiti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Dlghiti J s son Prince Dlgayu escaped in disguise and in course of time became 
very friendly with Brahmadatta. The Kasi king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriage and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dlghayu be identified with the one mentioned in the MaMbhdratal . 5 

Infatuated with their victories over the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarchs now turned their arms towards the South and the North. 
We can hear their footsteps resounding past across the Vindhyas, where the 
paramount power of Dandaka was no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kalinga and Assaka had probably begun weakening themselves through 
mutual quarrels. Taking advantage of this, one Kasi king captured Potali, 
the capital of Assaka on the Godavari, and made the Assaka king his vassal. 6 

Aspirants for an All-India sovereignty (sabba rajunam aggardja) several 
Kasi monarchs are described to have led extensive campaigns, strengthening 
their forces as they proceeded. 7 The Crown of their glory must have been 
reached when king Manoja, of all, carried out a successful campaign throughout 
India and earned the title of ‘aggardja* The incidents of this campaign are 
preserved in the Sona-Nanda JataJca. 8 He is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala king and then, reinforced with the defeated army, he marched 
against Anga and conquered it. Similarly he brought Magadha, Assaka and 
Avanti under his sway. 9 Thus he practically became an All-India Sovereign. f 0 

1. j., m, pp. ns j)f. 

2. J. VT,pp.426jgr. 

3. J. V, pp. 316-6. 

4. J., Ill, p. 487; ibid, pp. 2U-3. Of. Mahdvagga, X, 2, 3-20— ”Dlghiti ndma Kosala- 
raja ahosi daliddo appadhano appabhogo appabalo appavijito aparipunnako Mh&garo” etc. 

5. VII, 93, 27-8. 

6. J.,H,p. 166. 

7. J., in, pp. 169-61. 

8. J., V, pp. 316 ff. 

9. Ibid., p. 317-G. 99. 

10. Ibid,, p. 316— updyem sakala-Jambudipt rqjdno attano vase vattetva”. 
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“Rajabhirajd Mmojo va jayatam pati”' : such must have been his eulo¬ 
gies prevalent at the time. His capital Barajas! was then styled Brahmavad- 
dhana. 1 2 He is once 3 addressed as Bhamta. 

Several Kasi monarohs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandhara in the extreme North-west of Lidia, and attack the capital city, 
Takkasila. But their power was effectively checked there. Twice 4 5 we hear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words.® But they had to return without achieving their object, be¬ 
cause the oity of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political influence of Kasi was established, as we saw, in a 
considerable portion of the east and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to other kings and we hear, quite frequently, of a 
‘leaguer of seven kings’ drawn around this enviable city but it was of no avail. 6 
“All the kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benares”, says the 
Bhojdjdniya Jdtaha. 7 8 And the lustful remark of the ex-minister of TCnaT in 
the MaMsllava Jdtaha ;® that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodly 
honeycomb untainted by flies’, is a glorious tribute to Kasi. Thus, as remarked 
by Raychaudhury, 9 “Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike but less civilized 
neighbours.” 


NAOA ascendancy. 

The supremacy of Kasi, however, does not appear to have been of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however we read the indi¬ 
cations correctly, Kasi is coming in a close grip both from the North and from 
the East. In the North its old adversary Kosala was only waiting for a suit¬ 
able opportunity. But before we advert to that struggle which paved the 
way for the down-fall of Kasi, let us have a look on the other growing factor 
from the East, viz ., Ajhga and the allied Nagas. Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of the Kasi monarchs, as we saw, Afiga was a vassal state. The 
DadMvahcma Jdtaha 10 presents before us, though in a curious garb, a Tring 
named Dadhivahana as occupying the throne of Benares. This Dadhivahana 
is probably a reminiscence of, if not identical with, the king of Anga, Dadhi¬ 
vahana, known to the Purdnas and to the Jaina Literature. 11 


1. Ibid., p. 322-G. 127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 314, 310. 

3. Ibid., p. 317-G. 94. 

4. J., H, pp. 217-8; m, pp. 159-00. 

5. J., II, p. 217-GG, 150-7. 

6. J,, I, pp. 178,181 ; II, p. 90. 

7. J., I, p.178. 

8. J., I, p. 262. 

9. P.E. A . 7., p. 70. 

10. J., n, pp. 101 ff. 

11. See Raychaudhury, P. E. A . 7., p. 77; for Jaina references see 0. J. Shah, op .cit., pp. 
93, 96. 
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But far more important than the Anga kings in this connection were the 
allied Nagas, who, occupying the river settlements on the Yamuna and the 
Campa, seem to have begun, at this time, to take a prominent part in the poli¬ 
tical conflicts raging around them. 

The Nagas were a branch of the Asuras. 1 The Asuras—the Assyrians— 
in India had a remarkable history reaching back to the so-called pre-historic 
times. Their history, so eminently traced by Dr. Banerji Sastri, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with the advancing Aryans and their consequent spread 
from the North-West and west to the Eastern confines of India and still further 
East beyond the seas. “The Vedic struggle drove the Asura from the Indus 
valley; the epic conflict routed them in the Madhyadeia , and the subsequent 
re-adjustment lost them the GangetiG valley and pushed them southwards. 
The Nagas were the spearhead and backbone of the Asura people in India. 
With the downfall of the Nagas ended the organised Asura supremacy in India. 
And the remnants of Nagas who once ruled Go$rhga in Khotan, had to seek 
shelter in places still bearing their name e.g., Nagpur, Chota Nagpur, and are 
completely absorbed and assimilated in the now firmly established Arya- 
Asura-Dasa body politic of India”. 2 

The Jatakas, as is well known, 3 in common with the Hindu mythology, 
represent the Nagas in their animal character, not unoften blended with the 
human. Concealed behind these avowedly mythological legends lies a faint 
reminiscence of the Arya-Asura conflict of the remotest period. What else 
does the KuldvaJca Jdtaka 4 signify in describing the war between the Asuras 
and the Devas ? It is interesting to note that this conflict is said to have taken 
place round about the Sumeru mountain in the Trans-Himalayan region where 
the Aswrdb%mcma -Asura realm—was situated. The Devas (Aryans) hurled 
the Asuras down, so says the story. The Asuras rose again. “Sakka (Aryan 
Indra) went into the great deep (samuddapitthe) to give them battle”. But 
being worsted in the fight he turned back and fled away along crest after crest 
of ‘the southern deep’ reaching thence the Simbalivana (Salmalidvlpa ? 
Chaldia).® He soon returned to his original place and the two camps were 
again ready:— 

“Impregnable both cities stand between 
In five-fold guard, watch Nagas and Oarulas 
KumbMndas, Goblins and the Four Great Kings”. 6 

1. Ananta Prasad Banerji Sastri, Asura India: The work was originally published in the 
form of a series of articles contributed to the J. B. 0. B. S . Vol. XII. See also FousbSU, “In¬ 
dian Mythology ”, p. 1. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, op. cit, pp. 96-8; “The Dasas were the earliest settlers, next the 
Asuras, the latest the Aryas.” Ibid., p. 34. 

3. Cf. J. Yogal, Indian Serpent Lore , pp. 132 //. 

4. J., I, pp, 202 jf; cf. Bdmayana, I, 45, 15-45 ; MBH., I, 17 ff. 

5. See J. Przyluski in Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India , pp, 7-8 ; N, L. Be, I. H. Q., 
EC, p. 535 ; A, Bannerji Sastri, Asura India , pp. 86-7. 

6. J., I, p. 204-G. (?) The original gathd has the mysterious names of the ‘guards’; 
TJraga, Karofi, payassa ca hari, madanayutd and the cature mahantd , which have been explained 
by the commentator and followed by the translator as above. These five guards do not all 
seem to be on the side of Sakka, but were divided between the Devas and, the Asuras, the fisTt 
four being the Asura tribes, and the four great kings the Devas (or dryas). For a really inter¬ 
resting parallellism, cf. Pancajanah of the Bgveda and later Vedic literature. Fed. Ind., I, pp. 
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f , How remarkably this conflict corresponds to the Arya-Asura conflict on 
the Sindhu-waterways terminating in the Dasarajna battle on the Parnsnl 
(Eavx) as described by Dr Banerji? > To notice further : The North-western 
outpost of the Nagas is also known to the Dactdam Jdtaha* which locates 
hem m the Daddara mountains. These mountains are evidently connected 
with the present Dardistan, to the north of Kas'mir . 3 Then again Vanina 
the FeAo Sea-god of the Asuras*-an Asura excellence- is fiSarX 

Jatahas The intimate, connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakes 

rivers, islands or seas is known . 6 “My children are of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in th cBMridatta Jdtaha J Their repute as great builders fc 

sung m many a gatha of the Jata.has. a At the same time their terrible nature 
is recognised^ The names of individual Naga kings are sometimes given : 
Canda, Manikantha, Sahkhapala, and Dhatarattha. > ° Thus we see that the 
Jatahas preserve, m not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-ncglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

us P rocee d w ^h our narrative. We had stopped at a point where 
Kasi was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlers on the Ganges-Jumna Valley—their 
eastern-most river settlement-must have again been roused to activity and 
tried to assert their erstwhile personality by interfering with the political 
conflicts, of the time The invasion of Benares by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point. Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. He marched with a great host towards the city and : 

"Benares city prostrate lay 
Before these wild invading hands 


Risin 


■5 their arms all begged 


And prayed : give him the daughter he demands . 1 ,,J 

. y*e marriage was duly accomplished, and the two kings became intimate 
friends. It appears thus, that the Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power 
but wanted simply the alliance with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from another incident, where the Naga king Campeyya 
intercedes m the Anga-Magadha conflict, sets the Magadhan king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a tribute in return of his services ' 2 
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We cannot however say with, certainty as to whether we are to read here 
the rise of the Si&magas—the so-called ‘first historical dynasty of Magadha, 
as there is a division of opinion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
fSi&magas. 1 It is not our business here to enter into the merits of the con¬ 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the Jdtakas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when Kasi’s power was fast declining and the Nagas were beginn¬ 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. This influence, it is 
■possible, and even probable, might have later on terminated in the final occu¬ 
pation of Magadha by the Siiiunagas. These findings, if proved correct, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the Si&inagas as coming after Bimbisara, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the Haryankakula. 2 But the 
problem still remains unsolved. 

THE FALL 0E KASl AND THE RISE OE KOSALA • 

We may now revert to the Kasl-Kosala relations and reach the logical, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of Kasi by 
the Kosalan monarchs are recorded. Thus two unnamed Kosala kings are 
said to have invaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares. 3 4 
The Ghata Jataka A again informs us that, earred by the banished minister of 
Kasi, the Kosala king Vahka seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
•Ghata prisoner. He was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
MahasUava 5 and the Ekaraja Jdtakas 6 shows that the Kosalan king Dabba- 
sena captured the ruler of Benares, Mahasilava, while he was seated in the midst 
of his ministers, and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is represented as a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained, his kingdom. 
In all these instances, as rightly judged by Dr. Sen, 7 we can mark c a spirit 
of propagandism which deliberately seeks to protect the sanctity of specially 
favoured country like Kasi, where the Master turned the Wheel of Law, even 
though the forces of history have already begun to operate in a reverse direction 
by proclaiming its political downfall. 5 Other Kosala kings who can perhaps- 
be located during this period may be mentioned here : Mallika, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed 5 , mastered the good with good¬ 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an equal with the Kasi king Brahma- 
datta ; 8 Sabbamitta is said to have abolished wine-drinking from his king- 

1. Jayaswal, J.B.O. R. S. f I, pp. 67 ff\ J. A. S. B. t 191,3, accepts the Pauranic accounts 
making the rise of the SiSunagas prioT to Bimbisara. His view is challenged by others who 
relying mainly on the Ceylonese accounts, take the Si^unagas as coining later than Bimbisara, 
Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, pp. 67 ff; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India , pp. 211' ffi Rav. 
chaudhury, P. H. A. /., pp. 81-2. 

2. Ibid . Haryanka was a king of Anga: See A.BjOJM, xix, p. 82. 

3. J., I, pp; 409-10 ; V, p. 430. 

4. J., m, p. 168-GG. 29-30. 

6. J., I, pp. 263 ff. 

6. J., HI, pp, 13-4-G. 10. 

7. op. cit, 9 p. 9. 

6. J.,n,pp.3,^-G. X. 
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domand Elakamara 1 2 who is probably identical with Avimaraka of Bhasa, 
the dramatist 3 , is reported to have been brought up by a goatherd and after¬ 
wards married Kurangavi, the Princess of Benares. The final conquest of 
Kasi, however, was, probably, the work of Kamsa as the epithet e Bdmnasig - 
gaho\ i.e., conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name. 4 “The 
interval of time between Kamsa’s conquest of Kasi and the rise of Buddhism 
could not have been very long because the memory of Kasi as an independent 
kingdom was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s time and even 
later, when the Anguttara Nikdya was composed.” 3 And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in the sixth century B.C., Kasi formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarchy. 6 We have thus reached a stage which is chronologically 
the last in our Jdtalcas. The next age with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in the early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira and politically by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala, 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of Kosambi and Cau<Ja- 
pajjota of Ujjeui. As regards this age, we may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by the Introductory episodes of our Jdtalcas which, though 
compiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. 0. Sen. 7 


ASSAKA AND KALINGA 

Of the conflicts between neighbouring kingdoms, which were the predomi- 
nent feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of Kasi and Kosala and 
Anga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and KalifLga as 
recorded in the GullaMlinga Jdtaka . 8 

The gdtMs of this interesting Jdtaka contain a bardic narration of the feud 
between those two prominent states in the South—once the vassal kings of 
Daud&ka. The Assaka king named in this Jataka is Aruua, 9 while no name 
of the KalifLga king is unfortunately mentioned. The Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of Kalinga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggressive one ‘inflicted on the king of Assaka by the Kalinga king who 
suffered, from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India. 5 
It was fought on the frontiers of the two kingdoms (Ubhinnam rajjunam an - 
tare) The Kalinga king had come with a large army (samp&rinbalavdhano, 
mahati-semya) but the valuable direction of Nandisena, 10 the Assaka com- 


1. J.,v, PP .i3j5f.-a 59. 

2. J., V, pp. 428-30. 

3. 0/. A. Venkatasubbiah, I. A 1931, pp. 113-5.. 

4. J., II, p. 403-G. 96; V, p. 112-G, 2; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 25; Rayohaud- 

hury, P. H . A. p. 110. 

5. Ibid . See also Rhys Davids, op. cit., pp. 24-5; 0. H. I., I, p. 180. 

6 . Ibid. 

7. op-cit. pp. 21 ff. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 3-8—GG. 1-4. 

9. J., HE, p. 3—G. 1:— “Vivaratha, imdsam nagaram pavisantu, Armar&jassa sihena 
ausaUhena surakkhitam Nandism&na” 

10 . Ibid. 
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mauder-m-chief, succeeded in gaining victory for his master and drove away 
the enemy from the battlefield. Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavela who, in the 1st 
century B. C., according to some scholars, seems to have marched upon Assaka 
in his victorious career. 1 

The very facts, if they are truly embodied, that Po^ali and Dantapura are 
mentioned as the capitals of the Assaka and Kalinga kingdoms respectively, 
would seem to be enough to regard this episode of Assaka-Kalihga war as much 
earlier than the time of the KTanda kings, 2 but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka as we have alread seen 3 . 

Out task has now practically ended. In final, we should note down other 
kingdoms mentioned in the Jatahas which must have flourished together dur¬ 
ing this period, but for which we have no historical matter in the Jatahas them¬ 
selves. Yamsa , with its capital Kosambl ruled over by Kosambika, kings, 4 
of whom Udena—the contemporary of the Buddha—is once 5 mentioned; 
Dasanna , in the Madhyadesa or Cental India ; 6 Sindha famous for its horses; ^ 
Soma , with Roruva as its capital; 8 and Surattka Janapada ; 9 Avanti 
with its capital Ujjeni; 10 MaMmsaka on the Kannapenna, 11 Seriva and Andha 
separated by the river Telavaha, 12 and DamilarattJia with its seaport town 
Kavirapattana. 13 

Thus in the preceding pages, let us say in conclusion, we have tried to 
link up the stray and detached and loose data of political history into a kind 
of continuity which is or should be the essence of all historical narratives. 
Our findings are bound to be dubious in character. Our sole resort has 
been the Jdtaha stories from out of which we had to sift and separate 
historical ingredients from legendary and purely imaginary chaff. 'Recourse 
had to be taken to other literary sources to supplement the knowledge thus 
acquired. Unfortunately no archaeological or epigraphical xeoords survive 
which, with their definite and certain character, can help us in our way 
through that dreary, labyrinth-like past from across which we have 
presently had a flittering experience. We must await light from further 
research. 


1. See Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 176. 

2. The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela informs us that the capital of Kalinga 
before the advent of king Nanda of Anga-Magadha was Pithu$aga. See Barua, op cit., 21.. 

3. Dr. Barua, however, with his no doubt ingenuous analysis of the facts embodied in the 
Jdtaha, has tried to apply them to those mentioned in Kharavela’s Inscription, equating Ka¬ 
linga king with Kharavela and seeing in the Jdtaha story only a later replica of the incidents 
of the Iff e-story of Kharavela. He regards the name of Aruna as a later addition and the verse 
itself as a later manipulation. Barua, op cit, pp. 213-5. The evidence is not, however, conclu¬ 
sive and the similaritiefl of incidents may as well be accidental only. 

4. J., IV. pp. 28; 56; 

5. J.,IH, p.385; 

6. J. r IH p. 338-Cr. 39; VI. p. 238-G. 1065. 

7. J., I, pp. 178,181; II, p. 166 ; V. p. 259-G. 46: VI, pp. 47-G. 170, 49-G. 201, 265. 

S. J. in, p. 470 $ 

9. J., in, p. 463. 

10* ^*>IW-^ s to Candapajjota being earlier than the Buddha, see Jyotirmoy Sen* 
L H . Q VI, pp. 686-9. 

11. J-, V, p._337;I, p. $56; 
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(In the following list have been included the Kasi kings who are not 
discussed in the foregoing chapter, since they have no historical character. 
Similarly the Brahmadattas have also been left out. The object in giving this 
list is to note down the names of kings and princes which may help, in future, 
in historical research.) 


Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Arindama 

Y, 247-61 

A Magadha Prince—educated at 
Takkasila—occupied the va¬ 
cant throne of Benares—his 
son was Dighavu. 

Asadisa 

II, 87. 


Adasamukha 

II, 307# 

Son of Janasandha. 

Uggasena 

IV, 458. 


Ekaraja 

VI, 131# 

Son of Yasavatti—capital city 
Benares known as Pupphavati- 
had a priest named Khan- 
dhahala. 

Kandari 

V, 437 

Very handsome—his wife Kin- 
nara intrigeud with a crippled 
man—King disgusted-episode 
sculptured at Barhut. 

Kiki 

VI, 481 

Gf. Majjhima Nohaya II; Pra- 
dhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India , p. 215. 

Gha(a 

III, 168. 


Janaka 

in, 341 

Had a wise preacher named 
Senaka. 

Janasandha 

II, 299 ; IV, 176 

Also known as Dasararha-Pather 
of Adasamukha who succeed¬ 
ed him. 

Juhna 

IV, 96-7 

Son of Brahmadatta—studied 
at Takkasila. 

Tamba 

m, 187# 

His wife was SussoudI, a woman 


of exceeding beauty—She was 
abducted by the king of the 
Naga Island of Seruma who 
used to come to Benares to 
play dice with Tamba—She 
was returned. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

I^^ha^Ux&rorna 

Ill, 385#. 


Dbuaagjaja 

Ill, 97# 


^•iniDOLapala 

III, 178 

Son of Mahapatapa, the cruel. 

P*d&fijali 

II, 264 

Son of a Brahmadatta—a 
e lazy loafer*—prevented from 
ascending to the throne. 

P&variya 

V, 443-4 

Contemporary with. Baka, king 
of Benares— Cf. Pavarika- 
ambavana near Nalanda. 

Plliyakklia 

VI, 75# 

Went on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of the Migasammata, 
fatally wounded a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter. 

Raka 

V, 440 

Contemporary with Pavariya. 

Buhuputtaka 

IV, 424# 

Built a lake Khema named after 
his queen. 

Hhujaaasuddhi 

H, 319# 

Dainty in eating. 

Midhm 

m, 337# 

A Magadha. 

Ibhipatipa 

III, 178 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight offence on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

34a hi piA gal a 

III, 240.# 

Wicked and unjust-oppressed 
his people. 

Yawp«ji 

II, 186# 

His jpurohita was Dhammadd- 
dhaja and commander-in-chief 
was Kalaka—Kalaka used to 
take bribes—Dhammaddhaja 
appointed to judgeship in¬ 
stead—Kalaka jealous—killed 
by angry people. 

Yat» 

HI, 215# 

Son of a Brahmadatta—had to 
guard himself against the 
attacks of his young son who 
grew impatient for the throne. 

V*»*vatfci . 

. VI, 131 

Ruled at Pupphavati, another 
name of Benares—his son was 
Ekaraja. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Kemarks. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Ramma, another name 
of Benares—had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and YudhittMa 

Samyama or Seyya 

V, 354 

Queen Khema. 

Samaraj a 

II, 98# 


Susima 

II, 46# 


Senaka 

III, 275 

Had friendly relatione with the 
Nagas, 





SECTION II 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 



INTRODUCtlOH 

I N the preceding section we traversed the whole difficult field of Political His¬ 
tory, i.e., the story of some of the kings and their kingdoms, as viewed from 
the Jdtakas: from across the dim past we slowly, but steadily, emerged into 
the clear and easy path of our journey. Until at last, when we arrived at the 
MaJiajanajpada Period (800-600 B. 0. and after) we felt that our guide—the 
- Jdtakas —were growing more and more informative. It is this period, as we 
have, pointed out before, which should claim the right of reflecting the political, 
economical, social and religious conditions of the. country. Thus now if we 
leave the political history as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi¬ 
nistration of the country, we should for the most part keep our eyes to this 
period, viz., the period just preceding the advent of the Buddha and, to a cer- 
. tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsequent to him. In fact we should 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of the Buddha—two 
or three centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

The material for such a study, we mean of the Administrative Machinery, 
furnished by the Jdtakas z though meagre in quantity is none-the-less very 
valuable in quality. The Jdtakas , as we know, are not administrative manuals 
which can supply us with a full connected and systematic account of the vari¬ 
ous aspects of administration of the time like the ArthaSdstra or the DJiarma 
Sutras . Naturally therefore we shall be dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all its intricacies, 
either in practice or in theory. But what we may justifiably expect and de¬ 
light in expecting is this. The stories, as they flow on, give us details here and 
there, quite in an off-hand manner, thus very simply reflecting the normal 
life of the day—life true and sincere. It is of course needless to state that with 
such great and powerful kingdoms as KasI and Kosala must have existed a 
machinery of administrating the large kingdoms divided into villages and 
towns and cities: various activities of the state must have engaged a host of 
officers of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before us. Our 
attempt in the following pages will be to arrange this scrappy and isolated 
information in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad so as to supple¬ 
ment the information whenever necessary from other sources. 



chapter i 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 


I NDIA DURING the Mahajanap&da period presents a number of well-formed 
independent states, normally at peace but occasionally at warwith e&e 
another. kingdom was divided into villages, towns and capital eiries 

Utdma, nigama, rdjadMnS). At the bead of each state was the king who 
resided at the metropolis (rdjadMm). He was the acknowledged bead of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from the seat of his 
government. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very °R«m 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive monarohs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty (cakkavattirajjam).' These aggressions, however, 
it ahould be noted, did not affect the deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
only gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surface particularly to the metro¬ 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory over a kingdom. 

The kings of those days often aspired to universal congest (0«^a«to, 
Kkatdja),* as wo have already seen. They were never satisfied mth victories. 
But what their conquests meant to the general mass of the 
shown by their remaining as unaffected as ever. Invasions and retreats or m 

at the throne ware no doubt going on between indivi¬ 
dual kingdoms. No well-directed imperial policy as we are accustomed to 
sea In Medieval ♦!*"** is to be men in those days. Even m cases where sab 
■ iiinatinn «u nmsent ss for instance under Manoja and Daoduki, ms perma- 

saws S2S! 

t Iklteol ««eto moBMOhy*2“ ^T^tmtiraparyaidipa Marty 

»n«uns ot tha twrm “**»W 570 ff . DifahiUr. Hindu 

v - ■ - ' Kh&r*vel» 
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Bhdm 


""«S5smggiigflcgr 







ajfhaviUa vijinitva anantarat* 
p, 450-Q. 340. 
o, tava rajjam tavern 
J*mahar&i<* taw yuddhena hiccam 
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The proposal is readily accepted and thus the Kasi monarch passes on with a 
delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
overlordship and vassalage arose. There is still another interesting aspect in 
this connection to be gathered from the same Jdtaka . It gives us an idea of 
how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. Of course the resources 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sufficient for 
carrying on military operations on such a large scale. 1 The general practice 
was that the victorious army was re-inforced by the forces of the defeated king 
and then was able to attack another front more powerfully. When this also 
Was defeated, its soldiers were forced to join the invading army. In this way 
the march continued. 2 However all this may be, it is apparent that the 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign to the JataJcas . “The establish¬ 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair. 3 ” 

Frequent struggles between neighbouring states we have already noticed. 
Political developments in one kingdom were naturally keenly watched by its 
neighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a king was 
weak—as was Mahdsilava 4 «—or in some natural or temporary disadvantage, 5 
his neighbour was at once at the gates of the capital. Numerous references 
show that the dismissed servant—usually the minister—of one state was warmly 
received by the rival neighbour. -These persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to be a source of incalculable mischief and injury to the kingdoms 
which they had once served.” 6 Various other diplomatic tactics were in 
force. Secret agencies (upanihkJiittapurisd) were posted in distant countries 
to watch and report the military preparations there carried on or even the 
hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to his most trusted minister. 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by the Mahdummagga JataTca, 7 where 
we hear the report sent by a secret agent to his Master at Mithila from the 
capital of King Sainkhapala. It was generally on the basis of such reports 
that the enemy planned his attack with care and dexterity. It was in this way, 
for instance, that when a king of Kampilla invaded Mithila, his agent secretly 
entered the city by its postern gate, inspite of all vigilant maneuvering of the 
Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorts of useful news to their Master 
outside. 8 

There also existed, we should note, peaceful relations between kings, 
near or far, when they were tied by dynastic or matrimonial connections. 


1. Sen, op. cit ., p. 47. 

2. See also J. VI, p. 392 ; c/- Arthaidstra, xiii, 4, where Kautflya lays down similar 
steps leading to world power: See 17. N-Law, Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, pp. 31 jfjf. 

3. Dikshitar, Maury an Polity, p. 72. 

4. As for Instance J., I, p. 262. 

6. J., pp. II, pp. 87 if. 

6L J., ELI, pp. 13-6,163 ; Sen, op. cit, p. 60. 

7. J„ IV, pp. 390-3. “Tadd RkabdlamUhe Sarhkhapala ndme retja dvudhdni sajjdpeti 
eenath samkaddati, tassa santike upanikkhittapuriso passa easanam pesesi *ayam idhet pavatti, 
idam ndma karmati najdmmi, pesetva say am tatvato jdndthd ti... ‘acikkhitabbayuUal'-am kind 
sunissdmi'” etc, 

8. Ibid. pp. 399-40 0, 
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“Matrimony was an effective bond of alliance between different ruling families. 
These alliances were not always free from political considerations. 1 ” Thus 
the Asilahlchana and the Mndupani Jdtakas 2 present before us a king who 
thinks that it would be much more useful if he can enter into matrimonial 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daughter and 
nephew. Of such alliances we have already taken notice in the course of our 
tracing the history of those times. 

Moreover, there arose other chances also of the intimate relations bet¬ 
ween kings. Their friendship might originate even in their youthful days 
while studying together under the same teacher at Takkasila—the famous 
resort of Princes in those times. 3 At times, even though the two had never 
known each other personally, a friendly feeling might grow up between them. 4 
“A common religious career might draw two or more kings together but such 
unions could possibly have no political significance in as much as the§e gene¬ 
rally happened after they had ceased to take any interest in the affairs of the 
world. 5 ” 

We thus see that the political atmosphere, or the foreign affairs, whether 
in peace or in war, did not generally affect the peaceful and routine-like day-to 
day administration of different states. It was carried on as usual. 6 


1. Sen, op. cit ., p. 51. 

2. J., 1, p. 456: “mayham bhdgineyyo edbbathapi yeva etaesa annam rajadhitaramanetvd 
abhisebam Icatva dhltaram annassa ranno dassamV evam no natdka bahu bhaviseanti *' J., II, p. 

324_ “mayham bhagineyyassa annassa dhltaram anesama mayham dhltaram pi ahUaemin raja- 

hule daeeama;.^ etc. 

3. J. IV, p. 315 if. 

4. J., ITT, p. 364 “Te dvepi rajano adipthasahayava hutva annamannath thiravissfaa 
ahesum **. 

5. Sen, op. cit. t p. 53. 

6. Notices of Foreigners like Megasthenes and Yuan Chwang also say the same thing. 
See Megasthenes, I; S. Visvanatha, International Law in Ancient India, pp. 10-9. 
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CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KINGSHIP 

^jF the four' principal theories or conceptions about the origin of king- 
^ ship ,viz., Divine origin, origin in war, the theory of contract and 
the theory of elective kingship, 1 the last seems to have been 
more, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtakas. In 
common with the united Hindu tradition—whether Brah- 
mana, Buddhist or Jaina—, the Jdtakas, as of course reflecting 
the general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-State epoch when there was all disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in an anecdote contained 
in the Mahasniasoma Jdtaka 2 which relates how the larger fish (mahamaccha) 
used to devour the smaller ones. This story inter alia brings before us the 
papular notion of the anarchical state known as the Mdtsya Nydya , 3 4 which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian “Struggle for existence”, the 
Spencerian “Survival of the Fittest”, the Marxian “Class Struggle”, the Gobin- 
neau Cumplowiez’s “race-struggle”, and is based on the avowed principle of 
“Might is Right”. The TJluka Jdtaka, 4 which is in more than one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us the then 
prevailing popular notion about the ‘Election of the King’ in the dawn of 
History (pathama Kappa). “Once upon a time,” says the Jdtaka, “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of the world gathered together, and took for their 
king a certain man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect.” 5 
This of course refers us to the fuller version of the famous discourse on Creation 
of Kin gship contained in the AjjaUfta Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya. 6 
There the elected king is- called MaMsammata or ‘chosen by general consent 


1. See Jayaswal, Hindu Pulity, II, pp. 3-13; U. Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political 
theories ; D. R. Bhandafkar, C. L. 1918, pp. 114-39; Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government 
in Ancient India : Ajit Kumar Sen, Studies in Hindu Political thought; B. K. Sarkar, Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology , 1921, 1926; K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought: also Balkrishna, The Evolution of the State, in I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 315-35. 

2. J., V, pp. 462-4. 

3. Cf. for fuller treatment of the same, Dikshitar. Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
pp. 19-24. 

4. J„ II, pp. 352-3. 

5. Ibid, p. 352. “Atite pathamakappikd sannipatitva elcam abhirupath, sobhaggappattam, 
afkasampannath sabbakara-paripunnam purisarh gdhetvd rajanam harimsu .** 

6. III. p. 92-3; Dialogues of the Buddha, in, pp. 88-9 Of. Mahavastu (Senart’s. edition), 
I, pp. 347-S; The story in its elaborate form has travelled to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet: See 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68; Burmese Damathat, tr. Richardson, p. 7 ; Rookhill, Life 
of the Buddha, pp. 1-9, referred to by Bhandarkar G. L. 1918, p. 122 n; Bern Prasad, The jStafc 
W Ancient India , p. 118 n. 
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(the Great Elect) who is known to the Jdtakas, x Thus the human and at the 
same time elective origin of kingship is remembered by the Jdtakas. But as 
regards the conditions of oontraot (social and governmental) formed in this 
connection, so fully described in the above Suttanta and other works, nothing 
is said, 2 However the basic principle of protection underlying the contract 
can indeed be gleaned through the isolated utterances in the Jdtakas, as will 
be seen. 3 

A king, was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor foT the 
well-being of the people. This was not only a theory but in actual feelings 
of the people of those times. As we shall see later on, the throne could on no 
account go vacant for a long time. Immediate steps were taken to raise a 
new king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of the people in 
the Mahdjanaka JdtaJca 4 that c the kingdom cannot be preserved without a 
king* echo the real feelings of the time. “A man needs king and warriors 
for protection’* says a gdthd in the MaMuTckusa Jdtaka . 5 A condition of 
kinglessness (or more accurately statelessness) ardjatd was always viewed with 
horror. 6 The idea was so rampant in the minds of the people that not^ only 
human beings but “every species of animals—all bipeds and quadrupeds were 
thought to have theix own kings. 7 

The ten kingly duties (Dasardjadhamme) so often 8 referred to and enume¬ 
rated fully in a gdthd of the Nandiyamiga Jdtaka 9 have become a stock-phra&q 
iu the Jdtakas. They are: 

“D&ncbm Sihm Pavieoagam Ajjamm Maddavam Tajpam 

Ahbodbcm Amhimsti ca khmti ca AvwodMmm” 

“Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence,” 

Peace, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience.” 


2 Of ^K. P V ^ Rancaswami Aivangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 46-60; flea 
Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories , pp. 137, 273-278, where several attempts at estahlis^ w 
analogy between the Hindu and the Western theories on this point are criticised; counter- 
SSnby Benoy Kumar Sarkar, I. H. Q,, I, pp. 743-5 foot-note, and a reply and * counter- 

reply 3 ; to’refefenoito ihispoiift Mother literature, Samaddar, J. B. 0. B. S., VI, pp. 

487 490. ^ iC arajakam nama rattham paletum na sakka ’* Cf. “appatissavaso nama 

M _ j ti r> 352. This was also the reason why we see people assembling together a,t 

^tece d^rancl taking the king to .ask for not having any issue. J ., V, 279; IV, 317. ? 

j Ty j} 296-G. 69 SutavatZi cct ctitho satnp&nitct suhlchtso bJuivanti % etfi. 

Of “As a matter of fact anoient Indian Eeonomios starts-with the fundan^tal^umptionth%* 
SI (?+».*« iaa, necessity If we separate the adventitious accretions made to this idea in later 
£S£by the^utetitutionof‘Monarch> for the ‘State* we shall tod that from our earhestlite- 
Stnre^wn iSmost to the threshold of our own times there runs through the stream of Indian 
toS"tto repeated affirmation of the need of the State, the political community and group 
’ K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thought , p. 44. 

® a ^ aa q§ Manu vii* 3 ^Arddake hi loke'smin sarvato vidrute bhaydt and B&magana^ II, 
87 8 31 ab£> the vivid description of thoW^ery of ai^chyin the Jlanti Pa*va, 
jPglS AO 8 XI, 266 ; XIII 135-6- Kautilya says “Protected by Danda the Btate, pro- 
08* . _• /_ •> t . jg^ng ^State) lessness has up to this day come down to mean 

, * term. Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 23 & note, 24. 

®y<s, J.,L p. 282 1 Birds, J., II, 352; Fish* J. V, p. 462. 

^I,pV26C; iCp; 118,HI,p. 470 ; IV, p. 153. 

J., HI, p. 274-G. 78jf also J-» V. p- 37B-G.J.76, 
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Of course, Tick 1 is right to a certain extent in saying that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the Rajan, because 'they are nothing else than 
prescriptions of the general Buddhistic morality applicable to all lay disciples. 
However, it must be remembered that this code of morality is not purely 
Buddhistic. For is not the above gaiha itself reminiscent of the old Upanisadic 
Ideal 2 or of that which is inculcated in the Bhagavadgita in precisely the same 
words 3 and which runs throughout in Indian Literature? 4 But these are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities ? Yes, the Jatakas also give us more 
practical and realistic precepts applicable to a king, which show a considerable 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the machinery of administration as it 
then existed. As an instance we might cite the following remarkable gdthds 
from the TesaTcuna JdtaJca 5 which is, so to say, a compendium of maxims on 
Political Philosophy and which is sufficiently attractive to deserve more than 
a passing reference: 

“First of all, should a king put away 
All falsehood and anger and scorn; 

Let him do what a king has to do, 

Or else to his vow be forsworn_ 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, 

Untrue to his name and his fame. 

Should his wealth ( bhoga) all at once disappear, 

Of that prince it is counted as shame_ 

In a man energetic and bold (utthanaviriye) we delight 6 , 

If from jealousy free.... 

To all, 0 great king, be a friend., 

So that all may thy safety insure.... 

For courage as virtue he holds 
And in it goodness true espies. 

Be zealous to do what is right, 

Nor, however reviled, yield to sin, 

Be earnest in efforts for good, 

No sluggard can bliss ever win.” 

And again— 

“The matter, my friend, is set forth 

In a couple of maxims ( padahzni ) quite plain— 

To keep whatever one has (laddhassa anurakkhana) 


1. op. cit., pp. 100-1; 105. The same is the case with the five Kurudhammaa which are 
only five general virtues (silos). 

2. ChondogycL Uponisod, 3,17,4 “Topodanamarjjavamahiriisasotyavaoanam.” 

3. XVI, 1-2 “ Domain DamaSca yajna&ca svadhydyam tapa arjjavam ATiimsa SatyamaJc- 
rodhastyagah &dntiapatiunam.” 

4. Of. MBH. V. 59 ; See Hopkins, J. *4. 0. S., 13, p. 116. 

5. J., V pp. 112$—GG. 3-47. 

0. Of, Arthaidstra , 1,19; ASoka’s Edicts* E. E. VI, 
ll 
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And whatever one has not, to gain (aladdhassa ca yo Idbho ). 1 
Take as counsellers men that are wise 
Thy interests clearly to see (atthassa Jcovide) 2 
Not given to riots and waste, 

From gambling and drunkenness free. 3 
Such an one as can guard thee aright 
And thy treasure with all proper zeal 4 
As a charioteer guides his car, 

He with skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep ever the folk (antajano) well in hand 5 

And duly take stock of thy feef (cittam). 6 

Ne’er trust to another a loan or deposit (nidhim ca inaddnam .) 

But act for thyself.... 

“What is done or undone to thy profit and loss (ayavyaya) 

It is well thou shouldst know. # 

Ever blame the blameworthy, 

And favour on them that deserve it bestow. 

Thou thyself, 0 great king ! shouldst instruct 
Thy people in every good way 
Lest thy realm and thy substance 

Should fall to unrighteous officials (adhammikd yutd), a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

For the fool that so acts 

Without doubt will live to repent of the deed. 

To wrath (Kodha) one should never give way, 

For should it duo bounds overflow, 

It will lead to the ruins of kings 
And the proudest of houses lay low. 7 
Be sure that thou never as king 
Thy people misled to their cost. 

Lest all men and women alike 
In an ocean of trouble be lost.... ” 


How wonderfully these stanzas echo the clear voice of Kautilya and other 
Hindu Political Philosophers, can very well be seen from a comparison of these 
with Arthaiastm works. 8 Even the words and phrases italicised- in the 


1. K&u.fcly^Arthaidstra, I, 20, adds two more, viz.* increasing what is protected and dis- 

peaBuig the wealth thus increased on meritorious purposes. Cf also Junagadh Rook inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta, Fleet, 0. I No. 14 (455-6 A. D.) 1 

2. Persons versed in the ArthaAastra or Politics. See Artha&astra , Xl'V 1 

3. Cf. Sukramtisara , I, 11, 215-29. 

4. Cf. ArtUiasVra, II, 8; VII, 5. 

Kautilya 8 ?^ ^ apartment > the harem, which was to be guarded carefully according to 

dP - * k as w hile the Commentary takes it as vittam. 

7. Cf. Prayaiah Kopavatah rajanah prakrtikopaih hatah truycmte. Arthatastra, VIII 3 

t t oo a h l pecial ? ArthaSastra, I, 19. Other references on the point may be pointed *out • 
J., I, 280-G. 56; III, 441-2, G. 27-32 ; V, 99-lOO-G. 305-315 ; VI, 94 G. 9sf 375 -ITg ’ 
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above citations, remarkably agree with those employed in the ArthaSastra 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothful king are very aptly described in the 
Gandatindu Jdtaka 1 which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preach passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. “Appamado amata- 
padam, pamado maccuno padam ”. 2 “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 
sloth leads to Death 5 is the keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine. 
A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
(kdlutthdyin) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdlhd of one J dtaka : “Right should never be violated.... If 
Right is destroyed, it destroys.” 3 This Dhamma then was very comprehen¬ 
sive, embracing the whole bundle of laws that formed the basis of social, econo¬ 
mic and political order. To abide by these laws was the supreme duty of a 
king. These are no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of these 
will also be seen from the oftrepeated passages in the Jdtakas 4 which mean 
by Dhamma the fulfilment and maintenance of the rights belonging to rela¬ 
tions, subjects, communities and officials and servants: “ Dhammam cam 

maharaja mdtdpitusu . puttadaresu _ mittamaccesu _ ratthe Jana - 

pade - samanabrdhmane _ migapakhhisu .” 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or economic, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not be wholly true. 
However the fact remains that noble and sublime kings like Asoka rose to be 
so from the Dhamma precepts and also created the actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. The reciprocal influence of man and environment must be 
recognised. 

The guiding motive which impelled a king to cling to this ideal was chiefly 
the common belief in Sagga ( Svarga ) or heaven as the Summum bonum to be 
attained for leading a virtuous life on earth. Such is the oft-repeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Soma Jataha* 

“Dhammam car a Maharaja mdtdpitusu khaitiya 
Idha dhammam caritvdna 
Raja saggam gamissati” 

Again, why was Aioka so earnest in his Dhamma ? In his scheme of values, 
he considered the other world as of supreme consequence and as the objective 
of life ( paratrikameva Mahd-phala mendti Devdnam piyo .) 6 

1 v, pp. 99-100 G. 305 ; 315 ; Of. also J. Ill, 141-G. 175-6, 

2. This is repeated in Dhammapada. V. 21. 

3. J., Ill, p. 456-G. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 123—GG. 38-47 ; 223—GG. 114-23 ; VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10. 

5. VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10 ; also J., V, p. 123-GG. 38-47; 223-G. 123. 

t 6. Mookerji, Asoka, p. 75. Mock Edict XIII— Of. M. E. X. where he plainly discloses 
“whatever exertions King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, puts forth are (all) with reference to 
the other world.” 
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I V, pp. 99-100 G. 305; 315; Cf. also J. HI, 141-G. 175-6. 

2. This is repeated in Dhammapada , V. 21. 

3. J., m, p. 456-G. 45, 

4. J„ V, p. 123—GG. 38-47; 223—GG. 114-23 ; VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10. 
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With this guiding motive in view the king was constantly advised to look 
after the happiness of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkey 
in the Mahakapi Jdtaha 1 before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Gathas is 

“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of steed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wouldst rule indeed/’ 2 

—an ideal inculcated even by Kautilya 3 and so earnestly followed by AJoka. 4 
The paternal conception so eloquently advocated by Kautilya and ASoka 5 is 
considered also in the Jdtahas as one of the basic principles of good 
government. 6 

As a leader and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
EVILS OF responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was the 
OPPRESSION support law and order in this world. “BfLt if he 

himself was unjust or wicked,” such was the idea, cc how will 
law and order be supported?” In short, he was deemed personally responsible 
for^ all the sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vicissitudes.^ People follow the king. If the king is just, the people will 
be so ; if he is unjust, so will also be his followers as kine do after a bull! This 
is the gist of the several illuminating gathas of the Rdjovdda JdtaTca . 8 “Yes, 
Your Excellency, says the ascetic of the above Jdtaha , “in the time of unjust 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lose their sweetness and flavour, and not these only, but the whole realm 
becomes bad and flavourless ” 9 Everything is alright only when the kings 
are just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the people gather 
together before his palace and ask him to atone for his sins. He is asked 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lie down for 
seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to be done by 
former monarchs. 10 J 


For him no rain falls in the time of rain, 

But out of season pours and pours amain.” 11 


1. J., HI, pp. 370-375-GG. 84-89. 

2. /6&G.89. 

3 . ArthaJsastra, I, 10 . 

lohahita ) as the most Promotion of the good of all (sarvt i- 

8. Bhiuxtarto, .<4,1* p , 3e . 

3. J., Ill, p. 470. 

7. Cf. K. V. R., Aiyangar, op. cit ., pp. 66, 145. 

J., Ill, p. Ill—G. 133-136. 

Ibid. p. ill. 

J., H, p. 368. 

Jm II, p, 124—G. 84 j Cf. also J, III; 458-G. 48; V, p. 193 , 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

lb 
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Under such an unjust king three kinds of fear overcome men, viz., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence and. fear of the sword. 1 An oppressive rider is held 
responsible for all the miseries of mankind. An old man’s foot is pierced with 
a thorn—it is due to the king; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down from a tree and cries out in frantic anger: 

“Oh ! When will Biahmadatta die, 

For long as he shall reign 
Our daughters live unwedded 
And for husbands sigh in vain.” 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious eow 
early in the morning—the king is at fault; a mother-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing ]jLer dear dappled calf killed—for this the village boys curse the king ; 
even a frog does not spare him when it is beaten by the hungry crows. 2 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And in case, of his turning evil, there was no end to the miseries of the people. 
There is thus a great amount of truth in what the people in the Gandatindu 
Jdtdka speak out ofb and anon :— 

“By night to thieves a prey are we, 

To publicans by day, 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, 

When evil kings bear sway.” 3 

What such an oppressive rule led to, when people became desperate, we shall 
see later on. 


PRACTICAL 

POLICY. 


Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
be up and doing everything for the welfare of Ids subjects. 
Some of the practical aspects of these teachings we have 
already noticed in the long extracts given from the Tesaku'm 
Jdtalca . 4 A few others may here be noticed. The king was asked to mould 
his governmental policy according to the opinion of his subjects which 
counted a great deal, as we shall see. He must personally see things with his 
own eves and give due regard to well-meaning suggestions of others. 5 And 
with this end in view perhaps we find the kings of the JdtaJcas going out in 
disguise— incognito —to see for themselves and hear what his subjects do or 
talk about. 6 


lj J., II, p. 124 —“Chatakabhayatn rogabhayam satthabhayam ti im&ni tint bhayani." 
also J., II, p. 368. 

2. J., V, pp. 101-107,—G.G. 316, 321, 325, 330, 335, 339. 

3. J., V, pp. 102-106, GG. 319, 324, 328, 333, 338. 

4. Supra pp. 81-2. 

5. J., V, p. 100-G. 315 

6. J., II, pp. 2, 427; IV, p. 370. 
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If the king wanted to rule safely and peacefully, he must have the 
FIVE FOLD goodwill of the people at heart. To do this, he should put 

POWER. into practice the four elements of popularity (catuhi sanga- 

Tiavatthuniy by which he could win the hearts of the people. 
Of all the five elements that go to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom (paftria) is considered to be the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests ( atthamvindati ). The remaining four elements of power (balam) are 
bdhubalam (power of limb—physical strength), bhogabalam (power of possess¬ 
ion—material strength), amaccabalam (power of counsel) and abhijaccababm 
(power of high birth—aristocratic privileges.) 2 


II 

THE KING AS A MAN 

Up till now we had been considering the position of the king as seen 
through those general principles and concepts which, though mainly based on 
theoretical speculations, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the character of the king as a reality. Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on the king are here, as in other works on 
polity like the ArthaSastra of Kautilya or the Dharmasutras, based on actual 
conditions and go a long way in guiding the king in his administration. 3 Be¬ 
fore actually taking up the administrative affairs we try to see the character 
of the king as he reveals himself in the stories themselves. 

The birth of a prince was eagerly longed for by people of those times. 4 
BIRTH Their keen anxiety for the perpetuation of royal line, as they 

considered failure of heir to be a great misfortune, led them 
to instal a particular kind of halo about the figure of a prince. 


I- J., Ill, p. 470 ; IV, p. 176 ; V, p. 352 : cf saitgakaka, J. HI, p. 262-GG. 53-4, IV, p 
110-G. 50; V, p 362.Childers names these four sangahavatthus as largesse; affability, bene- 
fioient rule and impartiality: Pali Dictinary , suv. voc. Such were the efforts of ASoka, who 
spared not a moment from out of his zealous works of public welfare. So also did Kharavela 
gain popularity by following these traditional methods, by constructing works of public uti¬ 
lity (lane 3), remitting taxes and duties (L. 7) and entertaining his subjects (L. 4), 
Hathigumpha Inscription ; Barua, Brahmi Insciptiosns, p. 257. 

2. J., V, pp. 120-121, GG. 27-29. The same enumeration of the five elements of power 
with almost the same phrases, is given in the MBE. V, 37, 52-55 ; Cf. Hopkins, 

13, p. 162 note. 

3. What Hopkins says regarding the material of the Epic, may as well be applied to our 
Jataka material: “To what extent we may use in our investigation of the didactic sections con¬ 
tained in the Epic, is a question open to several answers. These portions are of course of late 
origin. Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede that the gist of such dogmatic 
discourses had probably been for a long time the result of assumed and common custom, espe¬ 
cially when the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it; for law, as the Hindu 
is fond of saying, is based oh custom; and custom, by the same authority, is unchangeable 
family in class usage” J.A.O.S. , 13, p. 70. 

4. See Hopkins’s learned remarks: ibid, p. 138 and note. 
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At the conception by the queen, proper rites were performed 
CHILDHOOD. {bxddhagabbhaparihdro) . 1 What ceremonies were gone through 
on this occasion, we are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as “ garbJmraksana ” or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, i.e., the prevention of miscarriage, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the particular hymns (garbhadrahanam) of the Atharvaveda 2 ... When, after 
the expiry of the period of nearly ten months, 3 the child was bom, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happiness 4 . In this happiness each dropped a 
kahapana as the boy’s milk-money ( Jchzramulam ). 5 That very day the 

happy father would order his chief general to find out how many young 
nobles had been born that day in the ministers’ houses (amaccahule). For, 
“a retinue must be prepared for my son”. 6 On the name-day ( namagaha - 
nadivasa) 7 the new-born babe was given a name. The Brahmanas who read 
the different marks of the . babe (laJchhcinapathcikuncim hr dimciTidnark ) were 
paid great honours. Inquiries were made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him (antarayabhdvam). 9 From the moment of his birth, 
the prince was given away in charge of female nurses (dhati) of the palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up. 9 Special care was taken that 
the nurses were faultless.' 0 It was only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child. 11 Generally the child was sucked by the 
nurses. His childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out of the palace. Sometimes 
they strode off in the park to watch the elephants engaged in fight. 12 
Nothing more is learnt about the activities of young princes. Their life at 
the palace was of course gay and prosperous, and, oftener than not, indolent. 
There does seem much of reality in the following description of the life oi 
the Princes and Princesses, even allowing some margin for the stress that 
must be laid on the contrast that the king makes between the palace—and 
forest-life. 


1. J., n, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323 ; VI, p. 2. 

. r 2 ‘, 6 ’. *. 7 ; 6 > b 1 > Kauiika-Sutra, 98-2; Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda, in Grundrim 

der Indo-Arvschen PUlologie und Altertumekunde, I, B, p. 71; Of. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, in th« 
a » 7?’ ^autilya : “When, the queen attains the age favourable for procreation, 

priests shall oner to Indra and Brhaspati the requisite oblations,” Arthaidstra I, 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 323— '‘DaMmaecMcayeTba” VI, p. 485-G. 1699. 

4. J., VI, p. 2 “Deva may am pubbe anathd, iddni sandthd jdtd zdmike no laddhi” 

5. J., iy., p. 323. 


6. Ibid. “Mama puttassa parivaro laddhuih vattatiCf. J., V, p. 210. 

2‘ Manu II, 30, who lays down that the name-rite ( namakarana) should be performed 
on the 10th or 12th day after birth; Jolly, op. & loc. cil. * ^ 

8. J., VI, p. 3. 

9. J., II, 328 ; III, p. 31 ; IV, p. 492 ; V, p. 298 , VT, p. 3 

, . 1 I °* MugapakkTia Jataka , VI, p. 3, notices the faults and merits of nurses. “If a child 
drinks milk, sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its neck will become too long; if il 
sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder bone will be compressed; if the nurse be too thir 
the baby s thighs mil ache: if too stout, the babe will become bow-legged ; the body of a veil 
dark nurse is too cold, of one very white is too hot; the children who (Sink the milk of a nurs< 
with hangmg breasts have the ends of their noses flattened , some nurses have their milk sour 

lefe? no doubt f ~ ’ ’ VI ’ P ' 488 ‘ AU tUa shows at lea8t son * scientific Cw 
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“Fine rice lias been their food and well-cooked viands hitherto ; 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the children do ! 

From silver dishes well-adorned or golden hitherto; 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead, what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve riddden hitherto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what.? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto; 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what.___.? 

On cushions, rugs or broidered beds they rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bed of grass, what. 

They have been sprinkled with sweet scents and perfumes hitherto ; 

When covered all with dust and dirt, what..? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto ; 

Bitten by insects and flies, what.. ?”’ 

The prince was respected, very often petted by the people. They would not 
let him do any manual work even if he wished to do 2 , because he was a 
"prince”. His life thus tended to be easy-going upto the 16th year, which was 
considered to be the age of discretion when generally he had to leave home and 
go abroad for purposes of higher education and training under "world-renown¬ 
ed teachers”. 3 It is conceivable that the young prince up to this time had 
been instructed in his father’s house in the elementary sciences (the three Rs)’ 
and physical exercise, and it was only for higher studies both in arts and 
sciences that he went abroad. 4 It is Takkasila which is invariably mention¬ 
ed as the place where these young princes go for their higher studies, Takka¬ 
sila had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture which 
exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters in India. 
And there is nothing to be mistrusted in the words of the Jatakas which speak 
of this custom of sending princes to so far away a place as Takkasila, as Fick 
seems to feel. 5 

This custom of sending princes to far-away places for their higher educa¬ 
tion seems to have been prevalent in many a State of those days. Court-life 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for the growing prince. All sorts of lux¬ 
uries, pleasures and comforts only made a prince’s life easygoing and practi¬ 
cally, as we might see even to-day, useless for heavy responsibilities that at- 


1* Y 1 * P- 510-GG. 1883-1890. For luxurious outer appearance of princes, see J., VI, 

PP- 144-5 GG. 647-54 ; 217-8 GG. 931-44, 485-6,' of princesses, J., VI, p. 590 GG. 2443-2451 ; 
of course, we must give greater latitude to these apparently poetioal fancies and exagger- 

2. J., IV, p. 169. 

TW P p *3 2K' 273 ? lI > PP- 2 > 87 > 277 ’ 3I9 ’ 323 ’ 400 s m, pp. 122, 158, 168, 415 ; 

IV, olo; V, pp lol, 210. 

4. According to Kautflya, Arthaiastra , I, 5, the prince had to learn alphabet (lipi) and 
mathematics (samkhyana) after the 3rd year. After the 11th he had to study the triple vedas 
anvikpB . (philosophy) and varta (eoonomios) and dandaniti (politics). When these were com¬ 
pleted, it is not expressly said. See Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity , p. 102, 

5. of, cit, pp. 95-6- 
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tended a king. It was this feeling of practical utility that inspired kings of 
those days, “deliberately and as a matter of policy, 95 to send their princes abroad 
to acquire valuable practical experience about men and affairs of the world. 1 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later life. “Now kings of former times” says the 
Tila-Mutthi-JdtaJca , 2 “though there might be a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign countries afar off to complete 
their education, that by this means they might learn to quell their pride and 
highmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with the spirit of Kautilya 
who urges upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual training and moral 
discipline. 3 A thorough politician and a psychologist that he was, Kauitlya 
realized the great fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince "with a disciplined mind and body can carry on administration on sound 
lines. Did not the kings of the Jdtakas remember this great truth, when they 
sent their sons abroad ? 

Takkasila was not the resort only for Princes, but also for students from 
LIFE AT other classes and ranks of society—Brahmauas, sons of 

TAKKASILA magnates and magnificoes, sons of merchants and tailors and 

fishermen. And the education imported there was in the 
main the same, though special courses for different students were also not 
absent. As this subject on education shall be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, we shall here confine ourselves to some of the general 
points only which touch the life of a prince in particular, though it is diffi¬ 
cult, we should admit, to differentiate between a prince-student and others. 

Usually, though not always, the prince went to Takkasila in company 
with his fellow-students—sons of the Purohita, the ministers, the commander- 
in-ohief and other officers. 4 5 He had to come out in the robe of an humble 
student leaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which he had 
upto then been, consciously or unconsciously, cherishing within himself. The 
interesting and very valuable material furnished on this point by the Tila- 
MuttJri-Jdtaka , s to which a reference has already been made and to which we 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subject in detail, must 
here be noted, especially because it presents before us the prince-student: 

“Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story,—“now the lad was sixteen 
years old-—he (i.e., the king of Benares) gave him one-soled sandals, a sunshade 
of leaves, and a thousand pieces of money with these words : 


1. Mookerjiin “Buddhistic Studies p 239. 

2. J., II, p. 277. “Por&naharajano ca attano putte, evam ete nihatamanadappa sUunhak- 
khama lohacarittanu ca bhavissantiti attano nagare disapamokhe dcariye vijjamane pi sippuggaha- 
natthdya dure tiro rafyham pesentV 

3. Arthaidstra, I, 5 ; VIII, 3 ; Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories , p. 139,; Dikshitar 
“The Maury an Polity”, pp 101-105. 

4. J., V, pp. 247, 263 ; III, p. 238 ; V, p. 210, 

5. J., II, pp. 277*8. 
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“My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there.” 

The hoy obeyed, he bade his parents farewell, and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher'had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon the teacher, he 
loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where he was. The teacher saw that he was weary and welcomed the new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him. 

“Where have you come from ?” he asked* 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you ?” 

“I am the son of the king of Benares.” . 

“What brings you here ?” ■ 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on me 
ha return for teaching you V ’ 

“I have brought a fee with me.” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and a* night they 
learn of him: but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, and thus they learn. And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to 
the prince on every light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was taught. 

A long passage this, yet it brings before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. 

It would appear from the above passage that the prince left his home with 
a very modest equipment and lived at his teacher’s house as an humble student. 
The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comradeship, with 
no recognition whatsoever of earthly distinctions. In fact, we may be forced 
to feel that “youths of all sorts and conditions of life, of different classes and 
castes, had all their divisions and distinctions merged in the democracy of learn¬ 
ing.” 1 And yet, instances are not rare where we receive a strong impression, 
that with what of feelings of common pursuits and of the stringency of the 
moral code binding all into one compact whole, that instinctive class-conscious¬ 
ness, specially in the aristocratic Mood, 2 was not possible to he effaced com¬ 
pletely. The first and the basic distinction that the “world-renowned teacher’' 
unfortunately makes, viz., that of the paying and non-paying students receiving 
different treatment, must necessarily create a feeling of distinction and divi¬ 
sion. 3 What must have the Prince, of course always coming with 1000 
pieces as the teacher’s fee {dcdryabhdga) and hence living there as an eldest son, 

L R. K. Mookerjiin “Buddhistic Studies’*, p. 244.” : 

2. The Khattiyas of the JataJsas are proud of their birth or status, what then to say of' 
the Prince, the Khattiya par excellence? 

3. In this case, it may be recalled that the older Brahmanical system of ‘GuruMaa* was 
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felt against other poor students undergoing 'daily a course of exacting and low 
kind of menial service for the school’ should be easily imaginable. Reading 
of human psychology, particularly of the growing youth, would be erring if it 
tried to see harmonious relationships under such circumstances. Try hard 
as he would to make hi ms elf amenable to the stricter system of moral and in¬ 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con¬ 
sciousness. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defiance of rules and regulations, come from whatever corner it might. But 
unfortunately the proud Khattiya youth would at once consider this as an in¬ 
sult to, and an infringement upon, his high position. And the malicious spirit 
of revenge must have been lurking in his inner heart only to burst open when 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when he became the ruler of his 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the TilamuttU JdtaJca again. 1 
In the beginning the prince behaves well. One day he goes for a bath along 
with his teacher. He sees an old woman sitting and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a handful and eats away 
without paying anything. The same thing happens on the next and the third 
day, when the poor old woman cries out, “Master, I have been parching some 
seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate them ! This he has done to-day, 
he did it yesterday and he did it the day before ! Surely he will eat me out of 
house and home !” The teacher consoles her and causing two lads to take the 
young fellow by his two hands, smites him thrice upon the back with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him take care not to do it again. The youth keeps 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare” in his eyes is not concealed, 
and after finishing his courses, reverently invites the teacher to qome to his 
kingdom when he becomes the ruler. The honest teacher, then, goes there 
and witnesses the revengeful mien of his pupil-now a king. The story, of 
course, then ends with a convincing speech of the teacher dwelling on the use¬ 
fulness of discipline which ultimately quiets the king. Instances of this kind can 
be found in other places also. The prince of the Dhonasdkha JdtaJca 2 is forced 
to hear the advice of his teacher c to suppress his cruel, harsh and violent nature, 
as, says the teacher, power that is attained by a man of violence is shortlived, 
and when it is gone from him, he is like a ship that is wrecked at sea. 3 

What were the Courses of Study that the prince could and would go 
COURSE OF tllrou ^ ^ the world-famous university of Takkasila ? The 

STUDY three Vedas and the eighteen or all the arts (tayo vede attharasa 

vijjhditJidndni or sippdni) is the conventional list of the 
subjects of study taught at Takkasila. 4 The three Vedas , of course, refer 
to the older Brahmauic threefold knowledge —trayl vidyd -^that of the Rh } 

perhaps more sounder as under that system it was the more usual practice for the brahmacari 
to pay fees to his teacher only when he became a sndtaJca and ended his studentship—thus 
placing all students on equal level: Mookerji, op. cit, p. 240. Of . also his paper on Ancient Hindu 
Education in Sir Asutosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee Volumes , III, p. 1 pp. 229-230. 

1. J., n, pp, 279-282, GG. 4-5. 

2. J., m, pp. 158-9. 

3. Ibid. G. 14. 

4. J., I, pp. 259, 356; II, p. 87 ; III, pp. 115,122 etc. 
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the Yajus andtKe Sdman , thus showing that the Atkarva Veda was not 
included in this curriculum. 1 We have, unfortunately, no mention of 

individual subjects under the sciences and arts (Sippdni), 2 though there are 
stray passages which name some subjects under Scientific and technical 
education/ which may or may not come under the ‘Eighteen Sippas or 
Vijjhdtthdndni” . Of these, we may particularly note the following: Ele¬ 
phant Lore (HattTiisutta), 3 4 5 6 Magic Charms (mante), A Hunting by bow (dhanu- 
Tcotim nissdya IvddaJcammam), 5 Spell for understanding all animals’ cries 
(Sabbardvajamnamantam) 6 and Archery (Issdpasippa). 7 These were per¬ 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of the Brah- 
manas, though we are not specifically told so. 8 It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the young prince should be prattling over the huge collection of 
hymns which were, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of the kingdom. We may, therefore, without much fear of ill-imagination, 
dismiss the stock phrase as only conventional and take it that the general 
education of the prince, as Hopkins 9 has carefully tried to show regarding 
the Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and practical uses of military machines like aracshery, and fine 
arts and a general knowledge of philosophy economics and politics—the 
AnmhsiM , Vdrttd and Dandamti of the Dharmasiitras and of Kautilya. 


As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 
more to be said, as it was the same as that of any other 
student excepting the distinction which we noticed before, 
viz., that he, being one of the group of dcariyabhdgaddyaJcds , 
lived a somewhat privileged life, being treated as the eldest son of the 
teacher. We have no knowledge as to the manner in which these princes 


STUDY OF 
POLITICS 


1. Kautilya, also has the triple vedas, together with dnvihsiM (philosophy) vdrta (econo¬ 
mics) and dnnqmiti (politios) as the courses of study for a prince : See Arthaiastra, I, 5 ; Of. 
Manu, VIE, 43. 

2. The Milindapanho , VI, II, gives the individual names of the 1,9 sippas, then current. 
For the names of the various subjects of study in the older Brahmanas and Upanisads, see 
Mookerji, Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume , III, pt. I, pp. 237-42. Ksatravidyd 
must have been a special subjeot for a prinoe. 

3. J., II, p. 47. 

4. IbU , p. 100. 

5. Ibid., p. 200. 

6. J., in, p. 415. 

7. J., I, p. 356 j H, p. 87 ; III, p. 219 ; V, p. 128. 

8. The following references seem to indicate that the princes generally learnt only 
the Sippas, no mention of the Vedas being made : J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, pp. 161,177, 247, 
426. 

9. J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 108-112. Some pertinent remarks of the erudite scholar are worth 
noticing: “The active young knight and busy trader must have performed the duties toward 
the Veda in a very perfunctory manner, if at all. The more reasonable supposition seems to me 
to be that, while in the early age there was no let to the desire of a young warrior if he wished 
to be Fedcs-learned, the convenient praotioes of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his 
attention to arms... and he probably did nothing more than go over the text of the Veda. 
The memorizing of even one Vedic collection, it is absurd to believe, could have been attempted 
by suoh young warriors as those the Epio depiots. The practioe must have been peouliar to the 
man of leisure, the priest.” 
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mixed with, other students, Brahma^as, merchants and others. But one 
interesting thing can be seen. Princes hailing from different kingdoms, here, 
contracted friendship, 1 as we saw in the beginning of this Section, which had 
considerable effect upon their lives later on, Even some of the teachers 
seem to have taken a good deal of interest in the internal affairs of the king¬ 
doms which were represented by these princes. They were able, on the 
basis of reports procured from their pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
regarding the prospects of their pupils in their own countries and the dangers 
they were likely to face in the near future 5 ’. 2 3 Furthermore, they must have 
had a general idea about the motives that led to rivalries and struggles in 
politics and how these could be clearly checked. With these notions in their 
minds, they did not forget to tender practical and valuable advice to these 
aspiring Khattiya youths, which proved remarkably helpful in facing the 
calamities when they took the reins of Government in their hands, 

It is through such practical advice that the prince in the Thusa-Jdtaka* 
succeeds later on, when he ascends to the throne, in averting a great calamity 
coming from his own son who was planning a plot against him. A teacher at 
Takkasila presents a set of five weapons to a prince when he leaves the Univer¬ 
sity and starts for home, with the help of which he defeats a very powerful 
enemy on the way. 4 There is an exceptional case where a king places his 
sons each under the charge of a separate courtier (amacca) with directions to 
teach them each what they ought to learn (sikkhitabbayuttaJcam). The Sam- 
vara Jataka , 5 where this occurs, shows how great the influence of the teacher 
was in moulding the character of the prince. The courtier who takes charge 
of the youngest prince imparts to him ‘something more than a mere academic 
education—something that is the product of deep political knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave responsibilities’. 

How long did he stay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
Jdtakas. 6 The education of a prince was not yet complete when he left the 
University. It was now the time to have a practical training of what he had 
learnt in theory. It is with this intent that we find the princes, after complet¬ 
ing theiT studies at Takkasila, undertaking extensive travels through towns 
and villages and all the land to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances. 7 And when, after such an extensive travel rich with 
experience, he returns to his country, the prince has to demonstrate his leam- 


1. For instance. See J., XV, pp. 3X5 ff, 

2. Sen, op, cit., p. 78. 

3. J., HI, pp. 122-125. 

4. J., I, pp. 273-275. 

5. J., XV, pp. 131 ff, 

6. Under the older Brahmanical system as found in the Dharmasulras and other works, 
‘from seven and a half to thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight or even more 
years are demanded, till their study be perfected.* Hopkins says : ... and we shall he ante¬ 
cedently disposed to think that the students of warrior and people—caste were permitted to 
give up study under easier conditions, as they were easily freed from penances obligatory on 
priests.” J, A. 0, S .,* 13, p. X08. 

7. J., Ill, pp. XX5,238— cc #a&&<? samayasippatii ca sikkhissdma deeacarittarh ca jtinieeama;" 
V, pp. 247 426, 
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ing and various accomplishments and impress upon his father. 1 He is then 
fit to be appointed to the post of Uparaja or Viceroy. 2 It is not difficult to 
imagine that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palace and in the city. 
A king of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila. 3 


It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
MARRIAGE fr° m Takkasila, and before their assuming the post and charge 
of Viceroyalty. We cannot form any definite idea as to how 
these royal marriages were accomplished. 4 Marriages between nephews and 
nieces were in vogue. 5 Even those between brothers and sisters are 
known, 6 where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But these 
seem to be very rare cases. The more usual custom was probably to get 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind we have already 
noticed in connection with Political History. But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself ? Most probably he did not. Looking to the general 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents— 
the king and the queen—found out a wife for their son. The Kusa Jataka 7 
is an instance in point. If we wish to rely on this single Jataka , we may 
derive some interesting information. Counsellors were despatched to find out 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say c Our king desires to contract a marriage (avaha) with your daughter/ 
If decided, the parents with a great retinue, went on an appointed day to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prisoners re¬ 
leased and festivities indulged in. This was the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as he liked. He dwelt 
in a separate palace of his own. 8 

It goes on all well if the prince is the only son of his father. Nothing 
unusual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 
VICEROY- marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 
ascends to the throne. 9 But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to be a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of the aged 


1. J., IH, p. 159 ; IV ,pp. 96,402 ; Cf. Arthai&stra, 1,17. 

2. J., I, p. 259 ; n, p. 212 ; HI, pp. 1,23, 159, 407 ; IV, pp. 96, 168, 176, 402 ; V, p. 22; 
VI, p. 30. It is only very rarely that prinoes obtain power immediately after return from the 
University, J., IV, pp. 96, 316 ; V, pp. 177, 458. 

3. J., IV, p. 176—“ assa ... dgatakdle raja sabbani bctndhanagarani sodhapetva.” 

4. See for Royal Marriages in the Great Epic, Hopkins, J.A.O>S., 13, pp. 167-70. 

5. J., I, p.457. 

6. J., IV, p. 105. 

7. J., V, pp. 281-5. 

' 8. J., II, p. 374; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502; HI, p. 415. 

9- This seems to be the normal course of the life of the prince as the following passages 
occurring often, will show: “So vayappaMo Taklcasilam gantva uggahitasippo dgantva pitu sippath 
dassetva uparajjath labJUtvd aparabJtfige pitu accayena raja hutva ... dhammcna rajjath Jcurei%to ... 
HI. PP- IN, 407 : IV, pp. 176, 402; also J., I, p. 135; II, p. 113, 349 ; V, 22. 4 ' 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter 
fratricidal war. 1 In the ordinary course of affairs, the elder of the two 
brothers becomes Upardja on the completion of his education and the 
younger is given the post of Commander-in-ohief ( sendpati ). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the elder ascends to the throne 
as a king and the younger is appointed as Upardja. 2 In the event of a 
king having more than two sons, the usual practice followed was perhaps 
this, that they married and settled down and either lived as the king’s com¬ 
panions 3 or the king gave them eaqh a province and let them go. 4 


The real conflict, however, arises in case the younger brother begins to 
cherish an idea of getting hold of the kingdom putting aside 
BETV^EEN S kis elder, whose was the hereditary claim to the throne. We 
BROTHERS. have sufficient evidence to get an idea of these conflicts. The 
youngest prince of a king of Benares consults some Pacceka 
Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession and finding that he has none, 
he leaves the country and on the advice of his consultants goes straight¬ 
away to Gandhara where he succeeds in securing the throne.® In some 
cases, even after the elder has already succeeded to the throne, the younger 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A report is 
made by a slave to the king of such plottings of his brother. The king 
becomes suspicious and interns his brother in a certain house near the 
palace. The man somehow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or give battle. 
In a fight that ensues the elder is killed and the younger easily gets to the 
throne. 6 Elsewhere 7 the elder brother'is serving as the Upardja and the 
younger as Commander-in-Chief during the life time of their father. After 
the death of the King, the courtiers, as was usual, want to make the elder 
son king, but he is overtaken by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom which 
is then offered to his ybunger brother. But shortly afterwards he gets rid 
of his erstwhile feeling and is tempted to seize the kingdom. He proceeds to 
the capital with a host of his followers, invites the king to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of discretion, abdicates the throne and gets himself 
appointed as Upardja under his elder brother. . 


X. Sen, op. cit., p. 79. 

2. ; J., 1,133; II, 367; IV, p. 168 ; VI, p. 30 ; also J., II, p. 212. 

3. J., II, p. 116 . .te satta pi jand anupubbena vayappattd gharavdsam gahetvd ranno 

sahaya viya vicar anti” 

4. J., IV, p. 131 —“Baja tesam janapadam datva uyyojesi VT, p. 294-GK 1284— 

“Puttaih va bhdtaram sain va 
Sampagganhati Khattiyo 
Gamehi nigamehi va 
Matthe janapadehi va .’ ’ 

We have the evidence of the Edicts of A£oka where we find that Kumaras were appointed 
as heads of provinces. Bhandarkar A&olca, pp. 326-9. 

6. J., I, pp. 395-399. 

6. J. VI, pp. 30-31. 

7. J. IV, pp. 168-9, ... - 
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says to his followers : “My father is still young. When I come to loot upon 
his funeral pyre I shall be a worn-out old man. What good will it be for me 
to come to the throne then?”. 1 Machinations are on foot. And here again, 
stirred by his followers, who by the by do not approve of the idea of going 
to the frontier and raise an open revolt against his father, he tries to use some 
expedients: viz., (a) killing him near the bathing ghat (nahd'napokkhamni 
(b) stabbing him at the foot of the stair-case (sopanapddamule) and (c) kill¬ 
ing him by a blow of the ‘spoon-shaped instrument with its long handle poi¬ 
soned (dighadandikam dabbipaharanam ). He fails and is arrested, put in 
chains and thrown into prison. The way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instances given above agrees well with the policy as laid down by 
Vi&laksa and Paraiara according to Kautilya, 2 viz., that the unruly prince 
should be kept under guard in a definite place or fort. 

Very often the king smelt the suspicious nature of his son when acting 
as a Viceroy. He did not, then, want his presence in the city, as long as he 
himself was alive . Thus ponders a king on seeing his son who had come to 
pay his respects to him: “This fellow may do me wrong, if he gets an oppor¬ 
tunity. 9 ’ And he asks him to go away from his city and live in another place. 
The son goes to a village and dwells there with his wife. 3 Another instance of 
such a banishment is given in the Putabhatta JdtaJea . 4 Accompanied with his 
wife the prince comes to a village and lives there during the rest of his 
father’s life. Similarly a king growing suspicious on observing how magnificent 
was the pomp of his son, banishes him from his realm. The prince with his 
wife makes his way to the Himalayas and lives there till his father’s death. 5 
Similar are the fears entertained by the king of the Bhuridatta Jataka, 6 
and he orders the heir-apparent to accept a life of temporary exile 
from the city. In all these instances, we notice that the exile was 
only temporary; immediately after the death of the father, the prince re¬ 
turned to take charge of the kingdom which was hereditary (kulasantakam). A 
few more instances of these unfilial relations may be noticed. A king wants 
to get rid of his son whom he had appointed as the Viceroy. When his Kingdom 
is attacked by a hostile king, he orders his son to go and defend the city. But 
the latter, knowing the situation, leaves the city, the whole population follow¬ 
ing him. The king thus left helpless flees away with his wife and the purohita 
and the prince then comes back to occupy the throne. 7 In another place 8 
a prince actually puts his father to death and in this case also the parricide 

X. Ibid , p. 216 “mayham pita taruno , aharh etassa dhumalcalam olofcento mahallaho 
bhavis8ami jarajinno, tadase hale laddhenhpi rajjena ho aMho ?” Almost the same words 
occur again at J., V, p. 263. 

2. Arthatdstra, I, 17 “taSTnadekasthanaparodhaSbeyan.” 

3. J., Ill, p. 67 —”... ayam mam antare dusseya ” 

4. J., II, p. 203—“... raja padubbheyydpi me ayam U attano puttarh asankato nihari.” 

6. J., II, p. 229 —“Bdrdnasirdjd attano puttassa parivdrasampattim disva uppannasanko 
puttam rafpha pabbdjesi ”. 

6. J., VI, p. 158 ; also II, p 116. 

7. J., HE, pp. 415-7 “ Pita lain opparajje thapesi. Kihcdpi uparajje thapesi mardpe - 
tvkamo pana tarn hutva ditthumpi na icchesi.” Dr. Sen, op. cit. 9 p. 82; seems to have read 
the passage WTongly. Kautilya has his sympathies with princes who may be wrongly or 
unjustly put to troubles by their fathers and gives some advice. Artha&artra, I, 18. 

8. J., V, p. 263. 
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is helped by his attendants, while the priestly friend flies away to the Hima¬ 
layas on hearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when the king 
begins to play his part in the administration of the kingdom as a prince, 1 
when, of course, the cases just before described were absent, and all was normal. 

The Jdtdkas unfortunately do not give us any clear idea about the duties 
and functions of the Viceroy, As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person or his office, as he is oftener than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus we see that on ceremonial occasions the Upardja 
sits behind the king on the back of the elephant, 2 a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the purohita. 3 He probably used to pay his devoirs (rdjupat- 
thdnam) to the king at evening. 4 The Eurudhamma Jdtaka 3 has an in¬ 
teresting thing to say in this connection: “and when they came to the palace 
courtyard in his car,” thus runs the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palace, “if he wished to eat with the king, and spend the night there, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart; and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the Viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the car and come again with it early in the morning and wait by the King’s 
door. But if the Viceroy would depart at the same time, he left the reins and 
goad there in the chariot (i antorathe ), and went in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that he would presently depart, stood wait- 
ing there at the palace door.” There is nothing taht may sound incredible 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 
days. 

It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra¬ 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Sendpati or the priest who 
also, not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who had lost his suit 
at the hand of the then judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Court and overrides the 
judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of bis disputed 
property. 6 


** T ! e Orovm Prince or Yuvaraja is always mentioned as one among the eighteen Hirthas * 
or the heads of departments of the state of ancient Indian historical literature. For the names 
of these. See Nag, Us Theories Piplomatiques De L'Inde Ar^ienne, pp. 38jff; also Jayaswal, 
Hmdu Polity, n, pp. 133-4. See Arthaidstra 1,12. Under Mauryan administration he was a 
regular officer of the state drawing a handsome allowance of 48,000 panas yearly, the highest 
e< L Ua J? of the purohita, Commander-in-Chief, King’s mother and queen: 
Of. ibid. V. 3. See Also Jayaswal, op. cit ., pp. 124-5. 

2. J., II, p. 374. 

232- V p^Toi 6 WaS a constant com P anion of the whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 

V j* II**PP* 374; VI, p. 131. 

5. J , II, pp. 374-5. 

nl Viceroy had a share in the administration of justice is also. 

Mftoparinibbana Suttmta, wherein we find that "the 
process lte final decision was a considerably complicated 
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The Upardja was considered as a “sub-king,” a vice-regent. He however 
did not necessarily act for the king during the latter’s absence. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother. 1 Another king who sets ou,t 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
the ministers as a whole. 2 Sometimes he is seen acting as a mediator be¬ 
tween the king and the ministers. 3 

More than these vague indications of the Viceroy’s functions, we are not 
told anything about him. 4 

Just a few moments before we saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of the 
princes. We also notice, inter alia, that kingship was gene- 
SUCCESSION: rally hereditary in character (Eulasantaham), 5 and the king- 

HEREDITARY dom descended directly to the king’s eldest son, 6 as were 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times. 7 This was the general 
ING TO PRI- custom: Abnormal circumstances of course arose when 
MOGENITURE. this custom was, or rather had to be, set aside. That King- 
ship was hereditary is also clear from the stories where we 
witness people’s anxiety for the perpetuation of the royal line. Thus for 
instance in the Surud JdtaJca*, we observe a vast gathering of towns¬ 
folk in the palace. courtyard with upbraidings. “What is it?” asks 
the king. “Fault we have no other to find,” reply the people, “ but 
this, that you have no son to keep your line. You have but one queen, 
yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at the least. Choose a 
company of women, my lord: some worthy wife will bring you a son.” 
The monogamous king, however, refuses to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queen herself, playing the part of mother and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi¬ 
ous and assailing feelings of the people that drive the poor, helpless king of the 
Eusa Jdtaka 9 to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the women 
of the harem, including even the chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a rule, only the sons of the eldest queen (aggamahesi) who must be, as 
Fick surmises, 10 of the same caste as the king and thus a Ehattiyd, seem legi¬ 
timate heirs to the Crown. 

1. J., VI, p. 95. " 

2. J., IV, p. 370. 

3- j., II, p. 316. 

4. In a drama ascribed to Bhasa, we find that one duty of his was to keep a record of the 

public proceedings— Pancardtra, Act II, 41: S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 
Agee, DC, p.. 106. 

6. J., I, p. 395 ; n, pp. 116, 118, 203, 231, 264, 323 ; in, pp. 67,125, 149,159, 216, 

407, 439 ; IV, p. 124; VI pp. 34, 158: Cf. Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacaritam, I, il, 22. 

6. J., I, pp. 127, 137 ; II, pp. 39, 87, 212 ; VI, pp. 30, 96 ; Cf. Artha&detra 1,17. 

7. For the Vedic period see Zimmer, Altindnche Leben, pp. 162, 172 ; views of different 
scholars on the point: Ved. Ind. II, p. 211; for the epic period. See Hopkins, op. cit, 13, pp. 
317 ff. 

8. J.,lV,pp. 317 j0f. 

9. 3., V, pp. 279 j If.cf. Hopkins, op cit, 13, p. 138 n. 

10. op. cit, p. 123. That the eldest should always be a KhaUiyd was not, and could not’be 
the conditio sine qua non of succession for we have instances where women others than of the 
KhaUiyd caste are made chief queens whose sons must suoceed. 
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Exceptions to the general rule given above, viz., that of heredity and 
EXCEPTIONS Primogeniture, did naturally arise. With regard to the first, 
we may note the following : If a king was without a son, his 
brother, if any he had, could ascend the throne 1 . If he left a nephew and a 
daughter surviving him, he would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry his daughter to him, in which case the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instances 
furnished by the Asilakkham and the Mudapdni Jdrakas 2 

As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remember, that the custom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon the first bom as the numerous references 
show. And if we find youngers occupying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The cases we noticed before, 
where the eldest sons in their temporary fits leave the throne and the youngers 
occupy it, are, no doubt, exceptions to the general rule. When a Benares king 
on his death-bed instructs his courtiers that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella: but you may give it to him that pleases your mind ,” 3 he 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his elder brothers as king, it is due to his extra¬ 
ordinary virtues. In the same way the youngest prince of the Telapatta 
JdtaJca , 4 5 does consult some paccekabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes¬ 
sion, but he is disappointed. 

If there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, the suc¬ 
cessor was, most probably, chosen by the ministers and the 
SUTOESSWI? citi 26113 combined. In no circumstance was the crown form¬ 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci¬ 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though excep¬ 
tional, did occur. Thus says a gatha of the Eandina Jdtaka 3 

“Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain. 

Cursed by the land where women rule supreme, 

And cursed the fool that bows to woman’s sway .” 6 

There is also a real instance where the throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was seb up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayabhadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on the administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom . 7 In another story , 8 a brother gives his own share of the 
kingdom to his sister, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story 9 that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 


1. J., VI, p. 40 ; also V, p. 185. 

2. J., I, pp. 455 ff ; II, pp. 323 ff. 

3. J., IV, pp. 131 ff. 

4. J., I, p.395. 

5. J., I, p. 155 G. 12 “dhiratthu tain janapadam yattha ittH parinayika” 

6. The same thing is told more clearly in the prose portion of the same JalaTca “yarn jam - 
padam mdtugamo vicdreti anusdsati so itthi-parindyalco janapado garahUo va.” 

7. J., IV, p. 105 “Anno raja riahosi, udayabhadddya eva and pavatti, amaccd rajjam anusd- 

simeu” 
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by the king turning a hermit, the people gathered before the palace door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All these may be exceptions, 
but they at least show that women also sometimes took the rein3 of govern- 
ment in their hands. 


ELECTION. 


This leads us to the question of election. From what has already been said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that the matter of 
succession was wholly and solely in the hands of the king. But 
this was not always the case. There was the people’s voice, vox / po t puli > 
which became specially uppermost when the question of electing a 
new successor arose, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a king of Grandhara, a prince hailing from Magadha was placed on the vacant 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila . 1 The 
Pancagaru Jdiaka 2 does speak of the same prince as one on whom the kingdom 
was conferred by the people ( nagaravdsihi ). Elsewhere 3 a king while renounc¬ 
ing the world as an ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Ekayanna, JdtaJca : 4 “The people of this kingdom, dreading what a 
prince so fierce and passionate may become when king, will not place you on 
the throne but uproot you like this nimb tree and drive you forth into exile.” 
It is apparent from all this that the people could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a king . 5 The people’s voice was also effective in cases where 
kingly rule proved baneful or oppressive. But about this, we shall speak later 
on, while examining the character of the monarchical rule in general. Let us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
we come to examine instances where the rule of heredity and primogeniture 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministers and the citizens. 

Of course, as a general rule, the deathbed instructions of a monarch re- 
MINISTERS garding succession were followed, if he had left an heir to the 
AND throne. But we have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. often not the sole support by which a prince could get on 

to the throne. He was thoroughly examined by the ministers and if found 
worthy and capable, then only he was declared fit for kingship. Thus the 
Odmanicanda Jdtaka 6 relates how the ministers, after they had performed 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made funeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, could only be 

1. J., X, p. 399, “Atha sabbe amacca ca nagma ca eJcacchandd hutva Bodhisattam .. < . 
atihisincitva Tahkasilarajanarii aJcatnsu”. The phrase ekacchandd occurs also, at J.,V, 162; CTihan- 
da, according to Jayaswal op. cit, I, p. 115, is vote. The learned scholar has rightly recognised 
the importance of this story from the constitutional point of view. His remarks on this parti¬ 
cular point may not be wholly acceptable owing to the obscure nature of the evidence : This 
was a referendum of the whole city, and not the city assembly only. Of. Sen, op. dt. f p. 61. 

3’ j” v, 187 —S'Aham iumhaham kind na homi, attano rajanam ganhatha ” See Sen, op. 
cti., p. 61. 

4 J I p 507 

5/ We cannot subscribe to Tick’s view that ‘‘election by the people as represented 

the Vedas and the Epics is nowhere mentioned (in the Jatakasy . Tick, op. cit., p-125. 

6. JH, p. 297, 
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consecrated to the throne after he had satisfied their tests pertaining to the 
administration of justice. In another Jdtaka a king of Benares leaves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Courtiers {amacce) hold a trial 
to test his worth before consecrating him to the throne. At the end they 
find that the prince was a blind fool: 


‘‘Not right from wrong, nor bad from good he knows ; 
He curls his lip but no more sense he shows .” 2 


Here again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the test proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all be qualified to administer proper justice. The 
prince here fails in the test and is not allowed to succeed. In his stead is in¬ 
stalled as king, Bodhisatta, the adviser in things spiritual and temporal of the 
former king. Elsewhere 3 we find the courtiers choosing as the king an ele¬ 
phant-trainer (hatthacariya), after the decease of the king whom he had 
served valiantly during an invasion from a hostile king. 


Erom the above instances it appears that sometimes if not always, the 
prince was refused the right of succeeding to the throne if he was found defi¬ 
cient intellectually or otherwise . 4 Heredity, then, was not the sole qualifi¬ 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim his right to the throne. 
The hereditary principle was to be qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this connection is, that as far as they did not 
vitally affect the people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the ministers . 5 


We have now to examine a peculiar custom reflected in the Jdtakas , 
PHUSSA- that of choosing a successor to the vacant throne. We mean 
the choice by the festal car—the Phussaratha . 6 The 
ceremony is described in not less than four Jdtakas 7 with 
more or less details, the fullest description being given in the Mahdjanaka 
Jataka* 


RATHA 
CEREMONY. 


1 . 


J., II, p. 264. 

Ibid, . O. 193. 

3 . J., n, p. 413. 

4. We have an instance in the TJltika Jdtaha , U, pp. 352-3, where we find that the original 
election of Mr. Owl was set aside mainly on the ground of his defective appearance. Similarly 
in another place, J., IV, pp. 407 ff., inspite of protests, a king gives away his eyes to a Brah- 
mana and then he th inks : “What has a blind man to do with ruling ? I will hand over my 
kingdom, to the. courtiers and go into my park and become an ascetic and live as a holy man. 
Elsewhere, a prince struck with leprosy departs into the forest: J., V, p 88 : it seems from all 
this that physical defects were considered to be a serious bar to succession to the throne, 
morailyif not legally. See Jayaswal, op. eft., II. pp. 115-6; but see Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, 
P; 144 ‘no snoh bar was felt to be infringible in the early period.’* Of. Dikshitar, Hindu 
Administrative Institutions , p. 69. 

5. Here, as in the phussaratha ceremony, the ministers who choose and anoint a king may 
well correspond to the Vedic Bdjakartr and the Buddhist Bdjakattdro—'kmg makers : See Ved 

II, p. 233. The J dialects also know these Bajdkattdras. J., 

v ’ p ; 2 ^>v G * 258 “ a 35; ^ 259 -; 268 ‘ G - 1159 ; 28 3 -g. 1234 ; 313-G, 1373. 

. 6 - Phussa* is not ‘puspa*. —flower, hut it corresponds to the Sanskrit pu&ya : Fiefs con" 

jeotnre is meaningless : op. cit. 9 p. 125 n. pusya is a name for the ‘tifya* nahsatra in the 
Atharvaveda, xir, 7, 2, meaning auspicious: See Edgerton, J. A . 0. S. 33, p. 160. “pusyaratha” 
18 wtumadby Kantilya, Artha&dstira, H, 33, together with other kinds of ohariots. 

rr» iJn PP * 233 " 9 » p.39-40 5 V, p. 248 ; VI, p. 39. It is also ref erred to atJ. 

vlf p. 160. 

8. J.,Vl,p, 39 
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On the seventh day after the demise of the heidess king, which was the 
usual day for Royal Consecration , 1 the funeral obsequies being over, the 
purohita prepares the festal car as it is previously announced in the city by 
beat of drunis. The city is decorated. Four lotus-coloured horses are yoked 
to the car with coverlets spread over them. Five insignias of royalty (raja- 
kakuddni ) 2 are placed on the chariot. The chariot is then attended by a 
complete fourfold army and by musical instruments going behind it because 
it contains no ruler. The house priest {purohita) of the late king sprinkles 
the strap (rathanandi) of the car and the goad (patodam) with water from a 
golden vessel (suvannabhinMrefm) (as if in coronation) and sends it forth to 
him who has sufficient merit to rule the kingdom. The car goes solemnly 
round the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road ( bherimthim ). The 
General and the other officers of the state each think that the car is coming 
up to him, but it passes by the houses of them all, and having gone solemnly 
round the city it goes out by the eastern gate and remains standing at the gate 
of the park outside. The future king is soon found out resting on the usual 
ceremonial seat in the park and bearing c the marks of royalty upon his person/ 
And since upon being awakened he conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, he is made king by the housepriest who consecrates him and 
leads him to the city, 

• We fully associate ourselves with Dr. Fick , 3 in his doubts and conjectures 
on this particular point: “Have we to see in these legends the mythical form 
of an actual event, namely, the selection of a king by the purohita , or is the 
phussaratha nothing but a product of the rich imagination of the story-teller ? 
To this no definite answer can be given, so long as our knowledge of phussa¬ 
ratha is confined to the Jdtahas , 4 but we do not consider the possibility ex¬ 
cluded, that when the king died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another royal house, the latter was 
conveyed to his residence in a manner similar to the ceremony described in 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him that he was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods ”. 5 At least, it 


1. J., II, p. 297 ; III, p. 238 ; IV pp 39; 132 ; V, p. 248; VI, p. 160. 

2, These are: sword, parasol, crown, shoes and fan. For an interesting analogy bet¬ 
ween ‘kakudha* and Kalcka of the Sikhs, see Baraa in Indian Culture, I, p. 281. 

3, op. dt. 9 p. 126. 

4. Why ? This custom in more or less the same form is constantly described in Hindu and 
Jain literatures. Instances of this have been colleced by Tawney, J. A. 8. B November, 1891 
pp. 136 J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales , p. 131; Dakakumaracharita p. 94 ; Edgerton, J.A.O.S, 
33, pp. 168 jfjf. 

6. On this particular point it is difficult for us to see eye to eye with Prof. W. Norman 
Brown, the learned folk-lorist who remarks, “There is nothing more common in Hindu folk 
tales than the election of a king, when the throne is vacant, by either some or all of the ‘pan- 
cadivydni * (five divinely guided instruments, state elephant, etc; See Edgerton, J.A.O.S., 33 
155 jj.) And yet this was certainly never a Hindu custom in historical times, nor, I think we may 
safely say, in times prehistorical.... These and many other incidents of constant occurrence 
in fiction are of purely imaginary existence as far as concerns real life.” J.A.O.S., 39, p. 3, 
note 6” This seems to be a hasty conclusion. The very fact of its constant occurrence in lite¬ 
rature is for us a tangible support for maintaining that there was some such custom of selecting 
a king in Ancient India, 
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does not sound incredible that the people of those times should have 
been ‘guided by the belief that the judgment of God would fall upon the 
most deserving .’ 1 

When the election of the successor took place in the way described above 
or in some other form, the new king was not necessarily a 
Khattiya or a scion of a royal family. Sometimes, he was 
the son of a poor man, born in the street ; 2 at other times 
he was the elephant trainer . 3 The instance of a Brahmana having been 
anointed king is furnished by the Saccamkira Jataka , 4 We have already 
referred to an instance 5 where a deceased king’s temporal and spiritual 
adviser, a Brahmana, is installed on the throne. Again, in the Padakula- 
mdnava Jataka , 6 it is a Brahmana who after instigating a 1 revolt against a 
thievish king and thus bringing about his death is placed on the throne by 
people. It is quite apparent from all these instances that, non-Khattiya 
kingship was not unknown in those days. Fick observes: “The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as a proof that 
Kingship did not lie always in the hands of the Khattiyas but that persons 
belonging to other castes might occasionally be in possession of it. There 
are however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even the 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the EsaPriya caste and under¬ 
stand by these kings of low origin who have usurped the throne .’” 7 

Before closing our discussion on succession and election, it would be inte¬ 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminating 
of Section as re S ar< ^ s election. We refer to the UMka JdtakcC B 

PROCEDURE, already mentioned above. The story runs, that once all, 
birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock for 
electing a king from amongst themselves. They searched about for a 
worthy bird, and chose the Owl; “Here is the bird we like,” said they. 
And a bird made proclamation three times to all that there would be a 
vote taken on this matter (... .sahbesam ajjMsayagaTiamtthcm tikkhattum 
sdvesl). After patiently hearing this announcement twice, on the third 
time up rose (utthdya) a crow and cried out to oppose the motion, “Stay 
now! If that is what he looks like when he is being consecrated king, what 
will he look like when he is angry ? If he only looks at us in anger, we shall 
be scattered like seasame seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don’t want to make 
this fellow king.” And enlarging upon this he uttered : 

1. Sivanatha Basu, J.B.O.R.S., VII, p. 302. 

2. IV., pp. 38-40. 

3. J., II, p. 413 

4. J., I, pp. 324-6. 

5. J., II, p. 264. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 313-4. One more instance may be added here. A son of a woodgatherei 
(Jeatphahan) is made a king in the Katthahari y J . I, pp. 134-6. 

7. op. cit ., pp. 126-7. Instances of such usurpations are not wanting in history. Leav¬ 
ing aside the questionable origin of Chandragupta Maurya Mahapadma who was a Sudra did 
occupy the throne of Magadha : Of. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 26. 

a; j v ii, pp. 352 - 3 . 
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“The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird-kind. 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ?’ M 
Permission being granted, Mr. Crow spoke: 

“I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 

What will he do when he looks angrily ?” 1 2 

Then he flew up into the air, ‘walked out’, cawing out “I don’t like it! I don’t 
like it!” The birds then chose a golden goose and dispersed. 

The above report of the proceedings of an assembly 3 would be of immense 
interest if we wish to compare it with the procedures followed in the Buddhist 
4 Sanghas ’ which were, as Jayaswal says, modelled after the Political Sanghas 
of the time. There is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
Jataka and that followed in modern political assemblies—the reading of the 
resolution thrice, vote-taking, the walking out—all are so familiar to us. It is 
not unreasonable to infer from the nature of the evidence before us “that if the 
question of the election of a sovereign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
ministers or citizens?) the procedure followed was generally of the type dis¬ 
closed in the above story. There might be several candidates for the throne 
proposed by different individuals. Votes were taken and success depended 
upon the final decision of the House . 4 


Succession to the throne was accompanied by the time-honoured cere¬ 
mony of consecration ( Abhiseka) which is elaborately des- 
ORATION cribed in the Brahmanas , but which appears to have lost 

much of its ritualism in the time of which our stories speak . 5 
As in the Brahmanical literature so also here, the priest—generally the 
purohita — 6 consecrates the king-designate by sprinkling water upon him 


1. II, J., p. 353-G. 58 “ Sabbehi kira ndtihi kosiyo issaro kato sa ce ndtihi anunndto 
bhaneyyd ham ekavdciyam 

2. Ibid. G. 60 : “Na me ruccati bhaddam vo iiLuJcassabhiaecanam akuddhaesa mukham . 
passa katham kuddho karissati. 

3. See Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 115-6. 

4. Cf. Sen., op. cit, p. 64. We cannot resist the temptation of quoting here—when we 
hare reached the end of our discussion on election—the pregnant words of Hopkins with refe¬ 
rence to this question in the Epic Period : “If, however, the people had lost the right of deter¬ 
mining absolutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as we see through histo¬ 
rical legends, in a limited though irregular form, the power of modifying the ohoice determined 
on by the aristocracy. They have still the unchallenged right of protesting against what seems 
to them an unworthy choice for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to the present 
king, if it does not coincide with their views. And if we find that in no such case the people gain 
their point, it is stiU not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it; for in eaoh 
example that legend has preserved, we see that the king is obliged to make good his choice 
(never by force, but) by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests of the people. 
The inner meaning of such legends seems to be that the king was not yet an absolute monarch, 
The people’s constitution was the tradition of their race. This the king dared virtually to 
annul, but he did not yet venture to set it aside without a pretext, nor did he feel himself, 
independent of the veto that the people had the power of declaring” “J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 137-8. 

5. For the details of this Vedio ceremony see Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 82 ff : also Jayaswal, 
op. cit., II, pp. 25 ff. For the ceremony as seen in the Great Epic, cf. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 13, 
PP- U5ff. 

6. J., Ill, 239; IV, 40 ; also IV, p. 232. 

14 
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(dbhisiftcati) from a golden vessel (suvannabMnkara).' The usual custom in 
vogue was this. The king was seated on a fine chair of fig-wood (vdumbara- 
bhaddapUMha) , 2 and then was sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
conch with spirals turned right-wise (dal Some¬ 
times he was seated on a heap of jewels (ratnarasi)* The 'puroHta would 
teach the prince ten ceremonies which an universal monarch had to per¬ 
form. 5 With the prince his wife also was consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made his chief queen (aggamahesi). 6 Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbrella (seta cliattamangalam) was gone through. 7 
On the installation, the rule of the new king was proclaimed throughout the 
city by beat of drum. 8 A graphic description is given in the Ayoghara 
JdtaJca 9 of the consecration and its pomp : 

The city is decorated, the state-elephant decked in magnificent caparison 
is taken out. The richly-dressed prince sits on it. They make a ride round the 
city and return to the palace where the prince salutes his father. He is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbrella with its festoons of gold is uplifted. Especially on the accession of a 
wise, righteous and popular king, there was no end to peoples’ joy and festivi¬ 
ties. They raised flags and banners and decked all the city. At every door 
was set up a pavilion, and scattering parched com and flowers ( Idjahusuma ) 
they sat upon the decorated platforms and ate and drank. 10 People came from 
different parts of the city with presents (jpannaham) to honour him. The 
palace-walls were covered with plastered impressions of hands (< hatthatthard - 
diM).' 1 11 The festivities and rejoicings were often signalised by a release of 
prisoners. 12 No definite age-limit to the anointing ceremonies can be gathered 
from the Jatahas . If the I6th year was the usual age for princes to go to Tak- 
kasila, and if we allow for four or five years to the studies, we may take the 
24th or 25th as the age of coronation. 13 

The prince has now become the king, the supreme head of the state, exer¬ 
cising a considerable amount of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity—social, economic, political and even religious. As we, in our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is but consistent to follow up this course 
and notice the king’s life when he is free from state affairs. It would be thought, 


1. J., VI, p. 39 ; cf. the Epic (Hopkins, op. cit ., 13, p. 145) 

2. Cf. Aitareya Brahman a, viii, S. 

3. J., II, p. 409 j IV, pi 350. 

4. J., IV, pp. 40, 492. 

5. J., IV, p. 232 ; dasa Cahhavattivattani. 

6. J., IV, p. 407 ; V, pp. 95,285 ; VI, p. 588. See Jayaswal, op. cit ., II, pp. 16-7. 

7. J., IV, pp. 323, 393. 

8. J., V, p. 285 “Kusarajassa aha 9 ti bherih cardpesi: VI, p. 10. 

9. J., IV, pp. 492-3. 

10. J., II, pp. 240-1 i VT, pp. 42-3. 

11. J., VI, p. 42. Cf. Cowell and Thomas, Earsacarita , p. 45 & note. 

12. J., V, p. 285— “sabbabandhanagarani mocdpetvd , "etc. 

13. Cf. Jayaswal, op. cit. f II, pp. 52-3; Kharavela was consecrated in his 24th year. 
EdtMgumphd Insertions , Line I; so also Aioka, Cf. J.B.Q.R.S. , I, p. 93 ; HE, p. 438, 
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we know, as irrelevant and even disproportionate to dwell so long on the life 
of one single personage out of the various individuals connected with the big 
administrative machine. But our source of information itself forces us to 
adopt such a procedure. The king was undoubtedly the most important per¬ 
son of those days to be reckoned with. What then to speak of these stories, 
where he is so constantly to be met with ? 

It is therefore necessary for us to notice whatever information can be 
had from the Jdtahas. Various and numerous are the references to the cha¬ 
racter, hobbies, habits, sports, luxuries and pomp and the environments of the 
king which we may not let pass unnoticed, if we want to have a comprehensive 
picture of those times. It would moreover be helpful to study the mind and 
temperament of those ancient rulers, their whims and caprices—their legacies 
devolved upon their successors. 


There is certainly no gainsaying the fact that most of the descriptions 
about the palace, the court and luxuries, are characterised by exaggeration. 
But creeping through these exaggerations is an element of truth and actuality. 

The palace of the king was generally situated in the centre of the city.’ 

These palaces are described as seven-storeyed 2 adorned with 
RESIDENCE: towers and pinnacles 3 and supported by many columns 4 made 

SURROUND^ 0 of wood - 5 Great stair “° ases > 6 generally constructed of wood, 7 
tNGS. led to the various storeys. The palace had always a spacious 

courtyard (rajangana)* opening into which were the cowpen, 
the granaries, the treasureroom and other apartments. 9 The royal courtyard 
was often the place where people gathered in large numbers, either to 
witness some interesting performance or to address a complaint to the king 
or to hear something from him. 10 Through the windows on the terrace of 
the palace (sihapiftjara:vdtdpa), which overlooked the yard and the streets, 
the THng often surveyed the varied activities of the city and was often attract¬ 
ed by the sight of many an interesting object. 11 The gabled chamber 
(hut agar a), high with pinnacles ( Icueehiy 2 sprinkled with sandal-juice and 
filled with fragrance 13 and wrought of gold, was the place where the king often 
stayed and enjoyed in the company of his kinsfolk ('hatisaugha) or with many 
a lady fair (itihdgdrehi). 14 The great hall of the palace (mahatala) on the top 


X. For instance, J., Ill, p. 9. A Benares long’s palace was very near to the lower bank 
of the river : J., V, p. 429. 

2. J., IV, pp. 105, 323; V, pp. 42,187, 426; VI, p. 289. 

3. J., Ill, p 429 —‘KannihaGf. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Accord¬ 
ing to A. Coomaraswamy the word means “Central roof” : , 

4. J.,IV,p. 153. 

5. J., I, p. 442; also III, pp. 317-8. 

6. J., I, p 351; n, p. 275. Ill, p. 122. 

7. J.,VI,p. 428. _ 

8. J., I, pp. 175, 421 ; II, pp. 48,116, 316 ; III, pp. 21,379 ; IV, p. 368 ; VI, p. 53. 

9. J., m, p. 379 (vaja ); II, p. 96 ; V, p. 286. 

. 10. J., IV, pp. 177, 182, 458; V, p. 426. 

11. J., I, p. 421; n, pp. 273, 316; III, pp. 21, 59, 305, 379; V, p 230. 

12. J., VI, p. 420 ; Kucchi—KuJcsi See Acarya, op. cit., p. 133 (tabernacle.) 

13. J., VI, p. 347—GG. 161-4. 

14. J., V, p. 188-GG, 225-6 “j Kfyagara, a small room at the top of a building” Acarya, 

op. cit., p. 146. «. 
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is frequently referred to, 1 where the king sat on a magnificent throne, sur- 
rounded by hands of his ministers and mime-dancers 2 . It was perhaps the 
same place, the top-storey ( uparimttdla ), where the king held private consul¬ 
tations with hi 3 ministers. 3 The royal bed chamber ( sirigabbha) with its gor¬ 
geous bedding was situated on the upper storey. 4 

There was a long walk (dighantara) in the palace precincts where the king 
used to stroll up and down after his meals 5 . A feature of interest was the 
gambling-hall (jutamandalam) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice. 6 Nearby was the Hall of Justice (vinicchayasala) the Court 
of the friug where cases were heard and settled. 7 The palace itself was sur¬ 
rounded by a great wall ( mahabUtti)* A reference is made to a trough at the 
palace door (rujanivesanad/vare ekassa bhattammanassa), 5 which could be lifted 
up, thus indicating the existence of underground passages. The royal harem, 
consisting of 16,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palace while 
the chief queen possessed a separate room ( sirigabbha ) for herself in the palace 
itself; 10 and there were separate palaces for princes and princesses. 11 At night 
the palace-doors were fast closed and guarded carefully. 12 

Royal food was of course prepared by a special cook (wftfto suda) in the 
royal kitchen (i mdhdmsa ). 13 Fish and meat were used besides 
DIET. rice and gruel. 14 When the meals were ready the cook took 

them to the king and family in the palace. 15 The dinners of 
a king, according to a Jataka 16 cost 100,000 every time and consisted of a 
hundred different dishes. 

The king had his special barber (mangalanahapita) who dressed his hair 
with golden tongs and tweeters and bathed and perfumed 
DRESS AND him. 17 His position in the palace was not insignificant. 18 
LUXURIES. Kings wore turbans with crests (saveifhanac/uld) adorned with 
, 19 had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks, 20 and were 

J., I, p. 470 ; II, p. 273 ; IV, p. 105; V, pp. 230, 249, 370; VI, pp. 53,103. . 

J., V, p. 249 ; ‘"alankatamahatale rdjapmanke nisinno gandhabbanatanaccakaaipair - 


1 . 

2 . 

vato .” 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
11 . 


J., VI, pp. 392, 410. 

J., II, p. 326 ; V, pp. 214, 506-G. 477; VI, p. 47-G. 166. 

J., VI, pp. 349, 352. 

J., I, pp. 289-90 ; III, p. 187 ; VI, pp. 280., 281. 

J., I, p. 176; II, pp. 2, 186; III, p. 505, IV, p. 120; VI, p. 284. 

J., VI, pp. 349, 350. 

J., VI, pp. 381, 384. 

J., II, p. 394; IV, p. 319; V, pp. 284, 301. 

J., II, p. 374, m, p. 415 ; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502 ; V, p. 306. O/. Artha - 
&a8tra t I, 20. 

12. J., IV, p. 105. 

13. J., I, p. 242 ; II, p. 434; V, pp. 230, 292, 297, 458 ; VI, p. 349. 

14. J. I. F., 242 V.pp. 292, 458 ; V. p, 297. 

15. J., II, p. 434 ; V, p. 292. , „ 

16. J., II, p. 319; Fick, op . cit., p. 288. See for the occupation of the royal cook, J. 
V, p. 297. As to his position in the royal household, cf. Fick’s remarks, op. & l . c. 

17. J. I pp. 137, 138 j IH p. 451; IV p. 365 ; V pp. 177, 187 ; VI p. 144. 

18. Cf. Fiok op. cit. pp. 287-88. 
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dressed in robes of tbe finest silk and wool,’ with golden slippers 
on their feet. 1 2 They were supposed to be delicate of frame, accustomed 
to the palace and all its niceties, and unable to bear the hard and dry things. 3 

Kings are usually described as riding on chariots drawn by white horses 
(setasmdhdvayuttam ). 4 These chariots of state ( mangalaraihe ) 
CONVEY- were made of ivory and had silver decorations, having the 

ANCESi equipage all bright and clean, white and spotless in their 

appearance, with banners flying free and adorned with varied 
paintings. 5 The State-elephant was used generally on occasions of festivities 
or when the king went on his circuit round the city. 6 It was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden and 
bright. 7 

Of the possessions of the king (mjjasiri) several gathas give gorgeous 
descriptions, obviously exaggerated. Still they are not absolutely worth¬ 
less : 

“Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kine, 

Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine” 8 
and 

“Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, rich gems and precious gear, 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless, 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skins and costly dress” 9 * * 
are all kingly possessions. 

Many a kingly figure passes across our eye's while going through these 
stories, with his characteristics. His hobbies and habits, 
whims and caprices, fantasies and even idiosyncrasies, de¬ 
serve more than a passing reference, interesting as they are 
from a popular point of view.' 0 “A king interests himself in 
knowing the cause of the sudden ailments of the state-ele¬ 
phant” 1 1 ‘and another of a state horse,’ who used to limp in imitation of its 
trainer. 12 On the other hand, ‘a king of Magadha is strangely jealous of his 
state elephant on account of the high praises bestowed upon it by an admiring 


CHARACTER 
HOBBIES, 
HABITS, etc. 


1. J., V, p. 323-G. 129; VI p. 368. 

2. J., lH, p. 326 ; VI p. 368. 

3. J., IV, p. 371-G. 269. 

4. J., 1.175; n, pp. 2, 3, 4, 39; IV, 120. 

5. J ., V, pp. 250—GG. 49-50 ; 483-G. 409; VI, pp. 48—GG. 172-88 ; 223-G. 964. 

6. J., I, pp. 313 444; n, 275, 325 ; IV, p. 138, 403 ; V, p. 258, G. 43-4 VI p. 2. 

7. J., V, p. 258-G. 43-4. 

8. J., V, p 490-G. 428. 

9. J-, V, pp. 379-80-GG. 183-4. also VI, pp. 54-GG- 243—4.Cf. J. V, 120 ; VI, pp. 51, 54. 
10 We must acknowledge our indebtedness for some of the instances and references for 

this subject to be noticed hereafter to Dr. Sen’s valuable paper op. cit. 

H. J., I, p.187. 

12. J., II, p- 98. 
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crowd of citizens, and resolves to kill it by casting it over a precipice.’ 1 A 
king ‘of a somewhat covetous nature’ possessing ‘a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischief.’ Some horse-dealers from the North Country arrive with 
five hundred horses to sell them to the king. The king, this time, devises an 
ingenuous plan to get the horses at a smaller price and so says to one of his 
ministers: ‘Friend, make the men name their price ; then let loose Big Chest¬ 
nut so that he goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and when they are 
weak and wounded, get the men to reduce the price.’ 2 Another king—Dad- 
hivahana—is fond of casting a net into a river. One day when the net is 
hauled out, a mango is found sticking to it. The king does not know its name. 
The foresters name it ‘Mango’. He eats, and is delighted with its delicious 
taste. The stone is planted in his park and watered with milk-water. In 
course of time the tree begins to bear fruit. “Great was the worship paid to 
this tree, milk-water was poured about it; perfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with scented oil; and all round it was a screen of cloth.” The king 
sends presents of these fruits to other kings, just to arouse the desire of these 
princes to grow the precious tree in their own kingdoms taking at the 
same time sufficient care that the reputation of his country may not be 
shared by any other. For he “used to prick with a thorn that place in 
the stone where the sprout would come from, for fear of their growing the 
like by planting it.” 3 A curious, but at the same time cruel, method 
of realising a vow, adopted by a certain king is described in a Jdtaka . “All 
such as are addicted to the Five sins,” so runs the royal proclamation, 
“to wit the slaughter of living creatures and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ten Paths of Unrighteousness, them will I slay, and with 
their flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will make 
my offering” 4 This is cruelty to the extreme, though there are some kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with A6oka in their enthusiasm for proclaim¬ 
ing nonslaughter of animals and other righteous deeds (Maghatabhern and 
DTtammabhen). 5 Many kings have great power of appreciation; they are 
attracted by anything peculiar or extraordinary and are unstinted in their 
admiration. 6 Talkative (bahubhasi) kings figure in the stories and their 
ministers have to check them with suitable parables. One king is so talkative 
that “when he talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word.” His 
minister, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And he succeeds 
in convincing the king of the necessity of ‘speaking wisely and speaking in 
reason’ by giving the parable of the tortoise and the geese. 7 Similarly in 


1. J. I, p. 444. 

2. J. II, pp. 30-2. 

3. J. II, pp. 104-5. Dr. Sen remarks “This protective measure is on the face of it in¬ 
spired by a certain amount of narrowness, but since the dawn of history has not narrowness been 
at once the shame and pride of patriotism even in the most refined souls ?” op. cit. p. 89. 

4. J. I, p. 260. 

5. J. Ill, p. 434 ; IV, p. 269. Cf. ASoka “Bhmghoso aho Dhammaghoao ” Bock Edict IV. 

6. J. I, p. 506; H p. 273 ; II p. 290 ; Ill p. 229 etc. 

7. J II, pp. 175-7. 
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another instance, ‘a minister advises Lis garrulous master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-restrained in speech, after relating the par¬ 
able of the young cuckoo. And he utters this gdthd : 

“The sage his measured words discreetly guides, 

Nor rashly to his second self confides : 

Before he speaks will prudent counsel take, 

His foes to trap, as Gaxuda the snake/’ 1 

An indolent (alasiyajdtiko) king is corrected by his m i nister while taking a 
walk in the royal garden. 2 A certain king of Benares is so fastidiously extra¬ 
vagant and dainty as regards his meals that e when he ate, he ate not within 
doors, but as he wished to confer merit upon many people by showing them the 
costly array of his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to be set up 
at the door, and at the time of eating, he had this decorated, and there he sat 
upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a white parasol with princesses all 
around him, and ate the food of an hundred delicate flavours from a dish 
which cost a hundred thousand pieces of money.” 3 A king is about to be 
initiated into the habit of drinking wine, from which he is prevented by divine 
intervention of ‘Sakka’: “If he shall drink strong drink, all India will perish: 
I will see that he shall not drink it”. 4 5 Some kings are very courteous and 
sympathetic to ascetics. A Benares king gives a band of 500 hermits who 
are his guests ‘a large supply of the best spirits knowing that such things 
rarely come on the way of those who renounce the world and its vanities.” 5 A 
king sends a drum beating about the city, with this proclamation : “I give 
protection to all creatures.” From that time onwards no one durst so much 
as raise hand against beast or bird”. 6 Some kings are awfully anxious not to 
waste a single moment on worldly matters after the advent of old age. 
Barbers are, therefore, directed to report the appearance of the first grey hair 
on their heads—“a sure symptom of the decline of youth and the approach 
of physical infirmities”. 7 An interesting figure of a king who loves his 
wife dearly is supplied in a Jdtaka. After her death he is overwhelmed with 
grief. He has the body laid in a coffin, and embalmed with oil and ointment, 
and laid beneath his bed: and there he lies without food, weeping and wail¬ 
ing. 8 “This picture is somewhat unique,” as Sen rightly remarks, 9 “as in 
the Jdtaka, literature no other kings love their wives so dearly and so single- 
mindedly.” Kings greedy of money and riches are seen. 10 A figure of a king 

1. J. Ill, pp. 3,02-4 GG. 123-4. 

2. J. HI, pp. 140-1. 

3. J. H, p. 319. 

4. J. V, pp. 13-4. 

5. J. I. pp. 361-2. 

0. J. IV, pp. 262-3. 

7. J. V, pp. 177 ff; I, pp. mff; VI, pp. 95-6 128-9. 

8. J., H, pp. 165-6. 

9. Op. cit. f p. 91. 

10. J., II, pp. 171 ff ; pp. 212 ff. 
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who is infatuated in love flits across the Ummadantl Jataka. 1 A king is 
thoroughly angry with ascetics, when he discovers an ascetic misbehaving in 
his own harem. “These men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misbehave 
themselves at night,” and being angry, he adopts heretical views and drives 
away the whole community of mendicants from his kingdom. 2 A prince is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife, by the 
performance of ‘an act of truth’ (saccakiriyd), cures him of this foul disease. 3 
Some kings, far from being fearless and courageous, on hearing an unnatural 
sound or perceiving an ominous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and 8t once invite astrologers to explain these occurren¬ 
ces fully. 4 An interesting whim of a king is to do something special or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world. He wants to build a palace 
supported by only one column, thinking that other monarchs, who are 
accustomed to live in palaces supported by many columns, will regard this 
as a unique achievement of art, and thus he will easily come to be recognised 
as the chiefest king in the whole of India.” 5 A certain king is defeated in a 
battle on account of his showing favours to new-comers. He is curious to 
have some illustrations from the treasure house of past history, and he asks 
his adviser: “Am I the only king who has ever been defeated through favour 
shown to new-comers, or have others had the same fate before ?” 6 

Let us now proceed to have an idea of the pleasures, games and amuse¬ 
ments in which the J ataka kings are found to be indulging. 
SPORTS & Ajs all other ancient rulers, these also are fond of hunting, 
AMUSEMENTS dice-play and women. The various places where the king 
OE THE KINO. en j 0 y himself (paribhogafthandni) are given out in 

the very pathetic utterances of the people who run to all 
these places to find the king who has turned a hermit. These included the 
palace, gabled-chambers, Asolca garden, Kanwikd-gax&eii, Pdtali garden, 
Mango garden, the royal tank and the pleasuance. 7 Another J ataka enume¬ 

rates and describes, both in the gdtMs and in the prose, five enjoyable things 
(upabkogarasam), whereby a king, forgetful of his former glory, is appealed to. 
These are : bhojana —food, kilesa —sexual joy, sayana— bed, nqccagitavddita — 
musical entertainment, and Uyydna^iagara —a guarded garden-house.® 
These correspond to the five occasions when Agoka, as he says in his Rock Edict 
VI, was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments. 9 

Hunting seems to have been the most favourite out-door sport and amuse¬ 
ment. The king went out ahunting in a chariot, followed by a great retinue 

1. J.,V,pp. 

2. J., HI, pp. 303-4. 

3. J.,V,pp. 88 j5T. 

4. J., Ill, p. 45 ; III, pp. 428-9 ; 1, pp. 343-4; VI, p. 330. 

5. J. IV, p. 153. 

6. J. IV, pp. 400-1. 

7. 0., V, pp. 188-90-GG. 223-238. 

8. J., V, pp. 505-7-GG. 475, 479. 

9. R. E. VI—“ Bhunjamanasi-orodlianamM — vaotmhi-vmitamhi-uyydnmi ” Barua, I H 0 

U, p. 127, 99 ' ' ^ 
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and in brave array. 1 Welltrained hounds (susikkMtakoleyyakd) were taken 
along with the company. 2 But this royal expedition was often a great source 
of disturbance to the people—villagers and townsfolk—who could not carry 
on their normal business, farming or trade. On such occasions the people 
had to muster strong and try to prevent the great inconvenience that they 
might have had to go through. “In those days,” so runs a story, “the king 
of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, and always had meat at every 
meal. Every day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and coun¬ 
try-folk alike, to the detriment of their business and went ahunting.” 3 The 
people, knowing the immense losses they would have to sustain, at once met 
together and deliberated as to the remedy, and through concerted action, were 
successful in their protest. Arbitrary and cruel orders must have been pro¬ 
claimed by the king to carry out his expedition successfully, without caring 
a little for the people. So we find in a Jdtalm 4 that the king while on a hunt 
made a proclamation to all: “If a deer escapes by any man’s post, the man 
is fined the value of the deer.” Of course the men concerned with this pro¬ 
clamation were most probably his courtiers—the retinue, 5 but it was neces¬ 
sarily at the cost of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the hunting 
ground, mostly the villagers and farmers. No reprehension for hunting in the 
sense that the Law books take, is to be found in the Jdtakas . They represent 
the thing as it was—a favourite amusement of the king. 6 

Another amusement of the king was drinking,—the same old habit or 
rather vice. The Jataka kings are seen holding great drinking festivals— 
orgies, we might term them, 7 when people enjoy and indulge in all sorts of 
merry making and the kings then enjoy the company of the dancing girls 
(natakittMyo). Here again this drinking-indulgence is a matter of course in 
the stories, though the didactic parts of the Jatakas —as does the Epic—may 
show their disgust and describe at great length, with similes and illustrations, 
the evils of this vice. 8 

With drinking went women—the dancing girls specially—by whom the 
Jataka kings are always surrounded. The afternoon hours of rest and amuse¬ 
ment in the royal pleasuance outside the city seem to have been the most pro¬ 
minent in the daily routine of kings of the Jataka stories. The royal park 9 
was indeed a necessary appendage to the royal city. It was a spacious park, 
surrounded by a wall of 18 cubits high 10 and having a big gate at the entrance 

1. J., IV, p. 431 ; III, p. 270 ; V, p. 22. 

2. J., IV, p. 437. 

3. J., I, p. 149 ; also J., in, p. 270. 

4. J., Ill, p. 325. 

5. Cf. J. IV, p. 23. 

6. Cf. for the Epic kings going on a hunt, Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 13 pp. 119-20. Artha - 
Sastra, VIII, 3. 

7. J., 1, p. 362 ; V, pp. 13-4; VI, p. 161 ; also J., Ill, p. 40. 

8. For instance, J., V, pp. 15-8 GG. 36-59; Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 120-1. Kautilya 
describes the evils of drinking. Arthaidstm VIII, 3. Megasihenes, Fr. 27, is evidently not cor¬ 
rect when he says that the Indians are not addicted to drinking : See Dikshitar, Maury an Polity , 
p. 348. 

9. J., I, pp. 175, 250, 325, 419, 505; III, pp. 143, 229 etc. Cf. Rock Edict , VI; Artha - 
itefra, 1,19; II, 3. 

10. 0., V, p. 477. 
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with high arches (toram).* Besides other playing grounds, there must be the 
lake wherein the king sported with his queens and concubines (udakaTcilam). 1 2 3 
There used to be a special seat for the king in the park ( mangalasild ), 8 as he 
had every thing special. There he rested in the lap of his favourite, and .gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singing, playing on instruments and dancing 
(gitavdditanacchehi ) 4 and indulged in all sorts of merriments, affecting very 
badly, we may imagine, the moral equipment of the high personage. What 
could have been his abilities for, and an active part in, the actual governance 
of the state, when and if the 'head*‘spent away his time in suoh pastimes, may 
well be left to the imagination of the reader. 5 About the harem of the king, 
which was unlimited, we shall presently see. 

With gambling, the royal amusements completed, the fourfold vices which 
went on undermining through the ages the character and personality of the 
kings, and made them utterly unworthy of the high position they were 
holding—merely through an accident of birth. Dice-play—an old Vedic 
amusement— 6 was the favourite game of the Jdtctka kings also. 7 '' A gambling 
scene is vividly described in the Vidhura pandita J., 8 which shows some 
technical knowledge of the game—the throwing of dice on the dice board, the 
twenty- four throws some of which are called mdlikam , sdvatam, bahvlam , 
santi, bTiadra—. 9 "Let us conquer by fair dealing, and by the absence 
of violence, and when thou art conquered pay down thy stake’*—this is the 
preliminary talk of the players. 10 11 12 13 Gambling is nowhere depreciated in the 
Jdtalcas , as far as we can see. As a matter of fact, the Jatahi kings play dice 
without any fear of reprehension at the hands of super-moralists.'* 1 

Thus the four main amusements of the king turn out in reality to be vices 
which Kautilya 152 discusses at length quite in keeping with his political 
farsightedness and psychological insight. 

We may still go deeper into the royal splendour and'paraphernalia. The 
jewelled throne and th« white umbrella are the two majestic symbols of king- 
ship. T 3 Descriptions of the court occurring frequently, besides being interest- 

1 . J., Ill, p. 356. “ . 

2. J., I, pp. 175, 384 ; II, pp. 38, 227 ; V, p. 476 ; VI, p. 420. , 

3. J., 1, p. 441 ; III, p. 40. 

4. J., I, p. 384 ; II, pp. 227, 350 ; III, p. 40 ; VI, p. 348 '' , , 

# # 5. See discussions on addiction to women in Artha&astra, VIII, 3. Hopkins says, “ifW : 

military caste was not corrupt or, perhaps, especially given to ..sensuality; but it knew UothifS? 
of the practices of chastity except as a student’s discipline,” op. cit., 13, p. 118. 

6. Rgveda, x, 34; See Vedic Index, I, pp. 2-5; 382. Of. Chandogya Upanisad, IV, 1. 4 

7. j., I, p. 289 ; III, pp. 91, 187# 

8. J., VI, pp. 280-2. 

9. For the names of Vedio dioe-throws, see Ved. Ind. I, p. 3. 

10. J., VI, p. 280—G. 1227 tt dhammena jiyama asdJtasenaV 9 

11. Of. for Epic kings at diceplay, Hopkins : “That same gambling hall that ruined him 

survived through all periods of the Hindu’s growth. Tales are told, precepts are given in 
vain.. .In the Epic the kings always play dice as a matter of * course.? op. cit.. 13. t>. 122 
See also Kautilya, Arthai&stra, VIII, 3. y 

12. Ibid. 

13. J., l,pp. 177,470; Ill, p. 32; IV, pp. 40,125,402; V, p. 204; VI, p. 217. 
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mg from the political standpoint, give us an idea of the royal splendour—not 
quite exaggerated. Wa read: “Entering the city the Bodhisatta passed into 
the spacious hall of the palace and then seated himself in all his godlike beauty 
on his jewelled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round 
him in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair as the nymphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when the storm bursts in thunder on its water.” 1 And in another place 2 
we find him “seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canopy of sove¬ 
reignty upon a throne of gold with legs as of a gazelle_” His solemn pro¬ 

cessions round the city, specially on occasions like his return from expeditions, 
are awe-inspiring. 3 

But there are brighter sides of the picture also. If the sports and amuse¬ 
ments noted above tended to make the kingly persons slothful, indolent, simply 
spectacular and unfit for any constructive work, there were certain others, 
occasional though, which made them more energetic, more a-lert, athletic and 
aesthetic and brought them in closer contact with the people at large > 

A scene of a great wrestling match at the king’s door: “The wrestling 
ring was prepared ; there was an enclosure for the games, the ring was decked 
out gaily, the flags of victory were readily tied. The whole city was in a whirl, 
line over line rose the seats, tier above tier.” 4 

A vivid representation of a stirring musical competition between two 
masters, Musila and Guttila at Benares : “At the palace door a pavilion was 
set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. He came down from the 
palace, and took his seat upon the divan in the gay pavilion. All round him 
were thousands of slaves, women beauteously apparelled, courtiers, Brah¬ 
mins, citizens. All the people of the town had come together. In the court¬ 
yard they were fixing the seats circle on circle, tier above tier.... and lute in 
hand he (Guttila) sat waiting on his appointed place... Musila too was there 
and sat in his own seat. All round was a great concourse of people”. 9 
The two musicians display their wits and skill. All the peopl-e, the king not ex¬ 
cluded, watch them keenly and with pin-drop silence* And when one shows 
triumph over the other, the multitude in thousands wave and wave their ker¬ 
chiefs in the air, in thousands they shout applause.” In “the chorus of con¬ 
demnation that is started against the vanquished, the king takes active part 
and makes a sign to the multitude which thereupon rises up crying and bela¬ 
bours the man to death.” 

One more instance : The king has summoned all the archers in his domi¬ 
nion to assemble in the palace yard. He invites by beat of drums the people 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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X, 1, p. 267. 

J., I, pp. 325,444; II, pp. 39,122, 275; HI, p. 188 ? IV, pp. 190, 403 ; V, pp. 290, 304* 
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“all that dwell in the city” to come and witness the skill of the master-archer 
Jotipala. Followed by a great crowd he comes to the yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotipala, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of archery and is acclaimed with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement, “The people make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and they throw off their gar¬ 
ments and ornaments so that there is a treasure lying in a heap to the amount 
of eighteen crores.” 1 

Sometimes the king directly interests himself in the propagation of 
dharma and culture among his subjects. He proclaims by beat of drum his 
intention to address the citizens, including his harem, on some great topic of 
moral uplift and regeneration, “thus affording himself and the people a direct 
opportunity for an intimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alone lead to the realization of the highest purpose of government”. 2 The 
genuineness of his feelings—almsgiving, showing respect to Brahmanas and 
Samaras, parents and dcariyas, non-injury to animals—can very well be appre¬ 
ciated if we remind ourselves of the most glowing figure of Atoka, the great 
Mauryan Emperor who by his piety and sincerity of purpose set on foot the 
Dhamma propaganda “based on a direct appeal to the masses.” 3 

All these instances 4 would be sufficient to show that the kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and splendour, 
did, sometimes, come into close contact with the people and, with their frank 
and intimate behaviour, succeeded in winning their hearts. The crowd that 
gathers at these royal gatherings has no distinction whatever of caste or creed 
or class. Everything there is perfectly democratic. These gatherings seem 
to have had remarkable influence in contributing their quota to our cultural 
evolution. Our literary traditions show how kings of those times were great 
patrons of the arts and literature. The Jataka kings are no exceptions. They 
get their education at Takka&ila. They travel far and wide receiving practical 
experience and a “direct knowledge of the glories and achievements of other 
countries.” They must try to emulate them. They did. Learned Pandits 
came to the king with poetical pieces ( gdthas ) and he rewarded them, 5 Some¬ 
times he himself tried his hand at a verse ‘so beautiful and appealing, that with¬ 
in a short time the whole people will take it up and commit it to memory”. 6 


1. V, pp. 128-30. 

2. J., IV, pp. 170: “ ambho nagaravasino , tumhakam tapaniye ca atapaniye ca dhamme 
deeeesami , appamatta hutvd ohitasota mkkaccam sunothati vatva dhammam deeesi” Cf. Sen, op. 
cit., p. .78* 

3. Cf. foT instance Ms JRoclc Edict XI: “etam dasabhatakanam samma-pafipati matdpi - 
tueu su&rusd miira-sa-mstuta-nabikdTiam samanabrdhman&nam dana pr&nanath (marambho.... 
aadhd.” Mookerji, A£oka, p. 231. A6oka himself admits that his predecessors had wished to 
undertake such measures for the Dhamma propagation. Cf. Pillar Edict, VII: u ...ye 
atikamtam arhtalam Idjdne hum hevam icchisu kaiharh fane dhammavadhiya vaiheyd no chu 
jane amulupdyd dhammmadhiyd mdhUha” Mookerji, op. cit p. 240. 

4. e.g., J., H» p> 222; in, pp. 338, 342. 

5. J., n, p, 160; IH, p, 194; IV, pp. 393-4; V, p. 23. 

9. Sen, op. cit., p. 97; J.,II*pv 174; IV, p. 393; VI, p, 414*G, 1404. * . 
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He is always surrounded by maids. 1 He tames birds and beasts in his palace 
and gives rewards to them who bring these presents. 2 Music and drama 
flourished high under the royal patronage. A king in order to attract his son 
to the pleasures of the world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. The 
prince, bathed in perfumed water, is brought into a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance of perfumed wreaths, incense, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women come and try to amuse him with dance 
and music. 3 


We have, lastly, to examine the king’s harem which has, from times im¬ 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
H^jrem politics, not to speak of socio-moral atmosphere that was 

affected by it. 


The harem (antapura: orodha) must have been a distinctive feature of the 
palace, and occupied a large space. It is described as well-built, with earth 
and other plasters and suffused with sweet fragrance and beautiful. 4 It is 
said to have comprised sixteen thousand dancing girls (solasahassam- 
takitthiyo). 5 The high number is only conventional and cannot be taken as 
true, though we may believe that it went up to hundreds. 6 These were 
clearly distinguished from one who was the chief queen ‘aggamakesi* and who 
commanded a respectable status both in and out of the palace, being pre¬ 
sumably the mother of the heir-apparent. 7 It is not, as it may seem, curious 
or even unimaginable that these lefthanded ladies were freely at the disposal 
of the king. They are not said to dance by day and go home at night as the 
Epic says, 8 but they were a part and parcel of the royal seraglio. 9 It is 
again not incomprehensible that these dancing girls were often handed down 
from father to son when the former passed over the kingdom to the latter. 10 
The harem was not at all despised. The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any new girl without much distinction of caste or class—a flower girl, a country 
girl ot any picked out from the wayside. 11 The only thing that was to be con- 


1. J.» XV, pp. 274, 396 etc. 

2. J., 1, pp. 140, 176 ; III, pp. 97,429 ; XV, p. 418 ; V, pp. 110, 228, 346, 366, 458 ; VI, 
pp. 419-20 : It is interesting to see How Kautilya regards these pet birds and animals as reme¬ 
dies against poison. Artha&aetra, 1,20. 

3. J., VI, p. 9. 

4. J., VI, p. 47-G. 159. 

6. J., I, p. 437; HI, p. 378; IV, pp. 191, 316-7 ; V, pp. 40, 486 ; VI, pp. 160, 168, 220, 
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7. J., VI, p. 220. 

8. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 118. 
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sidersd was, that “she must be unmarried {avdmtd)” He dared not take any 
who had her husband living. 1 The post of the Chief Queen does not seem to be 
permanently reserved for one and the same only. It must depend on the fancy 
of the king. 2 The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives in the harem did exist. 3 

The harem was, necessarily, a great source of danger to the king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of course by eunuchs and hunch-backed old men. 4 
The women themselves were often corrupt and immoral to a degree. The 
inner affairs were not only an unhappy strain on the mind of the king, but 
had serious repercussions on the affairs of the state, resulting in outspoken 
enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb¬ 
ance on the frontiers of his kingdom, and at the request of his chief queen 
sends one messenger at the end of every league to let the queen know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. The queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
‘sins’ with every one of the messengers and then tries to allure the royal 
chaplain who is sufficiently “strong” to check her temptation. The chaplain 
tells the whole story to the king and discloses the wickedness of the queen. 
The king orders all the messengers to be beheaded. But the chaplain comes 
forward with a passionate appeal in their behalf : “Nay, Sire, the men are not 
to blame ; for they were constrained by the Queen. Wherefore pardon them. 
And as for the queen she is not to blame, for the passions of women are 
insatiate, and she does but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore, 
pardon her also.” 5 Once a courtier intrigues in the harem * but the king is 
placed in a dilemma : “He is a most useful servant.. .and the woman is dear 
to me. I cannot destroy these two.” He consults his pandita-amacca 
describing the courtier as a jackal* himself as a lion, and the woman in the 
harem as a happy lake.. .sheltered at the foot of a lonely hill’. 6 The Coun¬ 
sellor gives this advice: 

“Out of the mighty river all creatures drink at will: 

If she is dear, have patience—the river's a river still.” 7 8 

Elsewhere® a courtier, himself guilty of such an offence, reports to the king 
about the mischievous behaviour of his servant: 

“There is a man within my house, a zealous servant too: 

He has betrayed my trust, 0 King, say what am I to do ?” 

The king replies: 

“I too a zealous servant have : and here he stands indeed. 

Good men, I trow, are rare enow : so patience is my reed.” 9 


1. J.,II,p. 122; V,p.213, 

2. e.g* 9 J., V, pp. 95, 44, 443-4. 

3. X, V, pp. 21. 

4. J.. IV, p. 105, VI, pp. 435, 502-G. 1828. 

5. J., I. pp. 437-40. 

6. J., II, p. 126-G. 85. 

7. Ibid* G. 86. 

8. J., H, pp. 206-7. 

9. Ibid* GG. 148-9. 
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The king had under such circumstances to pocket the affront of the intriguers. 

The lovely queen Kinnara misbehaves herself daily with a crippled, loathe - 
some “ghost of a man” lying in the shade of the rose-apple tree down near the 
palace itself. The king—Kandari—comes to know about this, and orders her 
to be beheaded. But the Chaplain, here also, comes with his worldly know¬ 
ledge, saying “All women are just the same. If you are anxious to see how 
immoral women are, I will show you their wickedness and deceitfulness.” He 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of the 
palace. 1 2 

The Kundla Jdtdka z furnishes such other examples apparently historical 
—of queens misbehaving themselves—KagM, 3 E&kitl, 4 and the fairhaired 
Karungavi. 5 The woman of surpassing beauty—Sussondi—the chief queen 
of Benares, falls in love with a G-aruida king who comes to play at dice with the 
Benares king and flies away with him. 6 Even the son of a royal priest has 
illicit connections with the chief-queen. Here the king himself grants per¬ 
mission to the priestly youth to enjoy her for seven days, but then, both of 
them abscond. The king after great mental sickness is brought to reconcile 
himself to his fate. And so he says : “If she loved me she would not forsake 
her kingdom and flee away; what have I to do with her when she has not 
loved me but fled away?’* 7 8 A bold utterance of a true champion of free love 
indeed ! A more pathetic and a ghastly scene, is portrayed in the Parantapa 
Jdtaka* The king flees away from his kingdom with his queen, his house¬ 
hold priest and a servant, Parantapa, when attacked by a hostile king. They 
make a hut of leaves on a river-bank in a wood and live there. The queen, 
taking advantage of loneliness, sins with the servant and to escape danger she 
asks him to do away with the king. “If the king knows, neither you nor I 
would live: kill him.” “In what way?” asks the guilty servant. Replies 
she: “He makes you carry his sword and bathing-dress when he goes to 
bathe : take him off his guard at the bathing-place, cut off his head and chop 
his body to pieces with the sword and then bury him in the ground.” The 
ghastly deed is accomplished. Another passionate queen seizes the hands of 
her stepson, when he comes to take her leave to go and receive his father return¬ 
ing from a frontier expedition, and invites him tp enjoy the bliss of love. 
The prince is adamant. “Mother, my mother you are, and you have a hus¬ 
band living ; such a thing was never before heard of, that a woman, a matron, 
should break the moral law in the way of fleshly lust. How can I do such a 


1. J., V, pp. 437-40 and gdtM 308. The pathetic episode of the Kandari-Kinnara is 
seen represented on one of the railings of the great Barhut Stupa: See Cunningham, Stupa of 
Barhut, p. 134, plates, xiv, 2, LIV, 37. 

2. J., V, pp. 424-431. 

3. Ibid, pp, 424-7, and G. 288. 

4. Belated in full in J., Ill, pp. 90-2, GG. 105-8. 

5. J., V, pp. 428-31. 
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7. J., Ill, pp. 337-41. 

8. J., Ill, pp, 417-21. 
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deed of pollution with you ? >M Even an TJpardja is seen intriguing in the 
harem of the king—his own brother—and fleeing away for fear of punishment. 1 2 
These and such other instances seem to show that the “inner politics of the 
harem are often corrupt and polluted/ 9 As to their diabolical repercussions 
on the ‘inter-state relations 9 we may only remind ourselves of several instances 
of the traditional rivalry of KasI and Kosala. There we saw how the guilty 
m ini ster of the one went over to the side of the other and fomented bitter 
enmity between the two. 


After all is said about the harem, we must not be too much obsessed with 
the idea that these pictures represent perfectly unbiassed and truthful accounts 
of the court-life of those days. There is, as Sen 3 remarks, a definite propa¬ 
ganda behind some of these legends. We may still be permitted to hold that 
the standard of morality was decidedly low. The instances given above must 
have been developed from a kernel of truth. 4 


On the general position or status of the queens in the royal household or 
in society, there is not much to be said. Of the little that is here and there 
given out, we shall speak while dealing with the position of women in general. 


We may now notice a somewhat pleasanter aspect of Court-life. It is 
Royal Charity which was practised on a lavish scale. Nume- 

ROYAT j 

CHARITIES. rolls are instances where we observe generous kings be¬ 
stowing bountifuls to the poor, distressed and beggars. A 
king of Benares builds “six halls of Bounty, one at each of the four gates, one 
in the midst of the city and one before the palace ; and everyday he distributes 
in gifts six hundred thousand pieces of money. 5 So are other kings. 6 Espe¬ 
cially of interest is the royal reverence towards wandering ascetics, the parib- 
bdjahas who receive very warm welcome. The king sees a venerable ascetic from 
his window, comes down and leads him to a dais and seats him upon the throne 
under a white umbrella. His own food he gives him to eat and himself eat.s of 
it. He then takes him to the royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell¬ 
ing to be made for him and furnishes him with all the necessaries of an ascetic 
during his stay there in the rainy season. 7 - These charitable activities of tho 
king must have gone a long way to win the loyalty of the subjects and enhance 
his prestige. No wonder, that Asoka, following his predecessors, was so en¬ 
thusiastic over the distribution of bounties and appointed Dhamma Maha - 
mattas to carry on the work of charity amid all sects and classes of men. 8 


1. 190. 

2. J., IV, p. 79. Cf, also J, .III, p. 392, where even the queen mother falls in love with 
the puroMta, 

3. Op, cit,, p. 86. 

4. Cf. ArthaSastra, 1, 20, where Kautilya cites some historical instances of the dangerous 
women queens murdering their husbands, presumably, through some intrigue: “He shall keep 
away, 9 ’ says he, “his wives from the society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, of buf¬ 
foons and of outside prostitutes. Nor shall women of high birth have occasion to see his 
wives, except appointed midwives.” 

5. J.,II,p. 31S. 

6. J., IV, pp. 176, 356, 361, 402 ; V, p. 162 ; VI, p. 42, etc, 

7. J., II, p. 316 ; also II, pp. 273 ff; III, pp. 79 ff ; IV, p. 444, etc, 

8. See Pillar, Edict, VII. Mookerji, op, cit,, pp. 241-2. 
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- We pass on to the final stage in the life of the king. Th e Jdtaha kings 

ABDICATION often seem to ^ ow tlle long-standing tradition of relinquish* 
ing the throne when they attain a certain age, in favour of 
their sons, and retiring to the forest to lead a life of penance and prayer. The 
appearance of “Grey Hair” on the king’s head is frequently 1 the 'drammanam* 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons rule the kingdom and then they hand over the charge and 
retire . 2 Again it is not infrequent that they scorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit’s life. Even young princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
caring for the throne that is given to them . 3 There is a tremendously pathe¬ 
tic strain in the gatkds of the Culh-Sutasoma Jdtaha 4 which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the king who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, the beseechings, gleaned through the gdthds , have a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epic, in the interest¬ 
ing discussion that follows on the desire of King Yudhisthira to give up royal 
life and turn a hermit, eminently summarized by Prof. Hopkins ‘in his well- 
known essay . 5 6 However, the custom generally did prevail. We have per¬ 
haps, if we believe the traditions, historical examples of Candragupta Maury a 
and ASoka following this time-honoured custom.® 

Ill 

THE CHARACTER OE MONARCHICAL RULE. 

The foregoing details, which must have grown tiresome by now, give us 
a faint vision of the man who was at the helm of the state and Society of the 
Jdtaha times, the most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now we examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, the peoples 5 voice and their power. 

The king of the Jatahas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was free 
to exercise his will and pleasure. 

The king was the highest personage in the state. He was absolutely 
necessary. All the circumstances we noticed before, viz., the dire necessity of 
a king, the people’s anxiety to perpetuate the line, the traditional high status 
of the king, all these would, naturally, force the people to repose confidence in 
him and not to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitslly affect 
them. But to idolize him was never their attempt. They were not merely 


1 . J., I, p. 138; ID, p. 393—G. 114; V. pp. 177 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 279; IV, pp. 96, 492, 496. 

3 . J., HI, p, 31; IV, pp. 119, 121-2, 492. 

4. J., V, pp. 177 jST. GG. 192-241. 

6 . J.A.O.8., p. 13, p d 179-81. 

6 . See Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 88-9. 
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submissive, as their frequent risings will show. 1 The tyrant was not always 
tolerated. . . * 

The picture of an Ideal king we have already seen before. The ten royal 
~ < duties and other moral virtues were there. But, the typical : 
IDEAL. king of the Jatakas does not appear to be prone to act 

according to them. 2 It is the other and opposite picture, 
that we have frequently to see through the stories. 

We do not think there is any misstatement, it may be overstatement, of 
facts, when a Jdtaha 3 speaks of a king thus: <f With taxes and fines, and many 
mutilations and robberies, be crushed the folk as it were sugar-cane in a mill; 
he was cruel, fierce, ferocious. For other people be had not a grain of pity ; at 
home he was haTsh and implacable towards his wives, his sons and daughters, 
to his Brahmin courtiers and the householders of the country. He was like a 
speck of dust that falls in the eye, like gravel in the broth, like a thorn sticking 
in the heel. 33 Instances of such oppressive rulers are not rare. An oppres¬ 
sive king sucks the country dry of all wealth. 4 By relying on the words of 
his wicked queen an arrogant monarch kills the prince by casting him down 
the precipice, heels head first, iuspite of lamentations, entreaties and even moral 
arguments of the people, the courtiers and the women. 5 He even dares to 
say: 

“One side the whole world stands, my queen on the other all above ; 

Yet her I cleave to ; cast him down the hill, and get you gone. 33 

Another .capricious tyrant takes a dislike for all old things and makes a cruel 
sport of old men and women who have therefore to leave his kingdom. 6 A 
king falls in love with the wife- of a hermit. “Well 33 , thinks he, “if I seize her 
by my sovereign power (issariya balena) what will he do ? I will take her then”. 
And he orders one of his suites to carry her away to the palace, inspite of her 
complaints and cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s way. 7 

These and similar instances leave no doubt as to the. general autocracy 
prevailing among the kings. In this connection it would be 
POPULAR interesting for our purpose to note some of the popular 

OPINIONS opinions about the King expressed in the stories. ' There is 

no one, so we hear, who does not feel afraid when he 
hears that it is a king. 8 Amongst the two—the fowler and the bird Bodhisatta- 


1. Cf. Dicey, Law and Custom of the Constitution , p. 74; . .but in any State, however 

despotio the ruler, there is but limited readiness on the part of bis subjects to obey bis behests.** 
N. S. Subbarao, Political and Economic Conditions as Described in the Jatakas , p. 24. 

2. Cf. Pick, op. cit. 9 p. 100 : .. .the king shows a double face in the Jatakas, which is 

to be traced to the Buddhistic aocount of the original legends^ ' 

3. J. II, p.240. ° : 

4. J., IV, p.224. 

6. J., IV, pp. 193-4-GG. 61-7. . 

6. J., II, pp. 142-3. 

7. J., IV, pp. 23-4. “ adhartmo hhe vattati ayvitafh *\ ~ 

8 . J., VI, p. 85 pafa vutte abb&yento ndma natthi.” 
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the former, an experienced man, saying that “Kings, verily are fickle-minded 
(calaccitta)” is to our mind, more correct than the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Morality, who says that “Kings are wise and understand.goodly words ”. 1 
Similarly the hunter of the Rohantamiga Jat aka 2 and the Hamsa Jataka , a . 
who sets a stag free, seems to pronounce a fact when he says that “Kings are 
cruel,” rdjdno ndma kakkhald. Is it an exaggeration—what a man utters in a 
gdtha in the Sattigumbha, Jataka 4 : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and most 
perilous to come near” ? Elsewhere 5 a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men; 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kangs have many 
stratagems” anekcmdyd rdjdno . 6 “Hard are the ways of kings: what will 
happen no one can tell,” these are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
king . 7 The characteristically sound advice given by Vidhura to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings court® we may doubt, and incline to dis¬ 
miss it as ideological only, but some of the home-truths therein embodied are 
worth our consideration. For instance, when h'e says that “the king does not 
count as a common person: the king must not be paired with anyone else: 
kings are easily vexed as the eye is hurt if touched by a barley-awn ,” 9 does 
he not utter the truth as already shown above ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great (i.e., the Iring) for one day: it is enough for a life-time,” so remarks a 
learned scholar of the type of Uddalaka . 10 What wonder, then, if the king 
should become so bold as to say, “I am king of Benares: there is nothing I 
cannot do .” 11 • 

As a matter of fact, we cannot reconcile ourselves "with the idea 12 that 
IHnga of the Jatakas are not arbitrary. But we do recognise 
POPULAR the . fact that the people of those days did not always' 
REVOLTS. tolerate, or acquiesce in, the arbitrary or autocratic and 
' despotic deeds of the kings.. We have several instances of. 
the powerful risings of the whole people against wicked and unjust king s. 
Fierce and cruel and like grit, in the eye to all folk in his princely days, a king? 
has to sufier severe punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds. 
^Tilled with indignation,” says the story, “the nobles and brahmins and all 
nlftflflf fl {Rhattiya-Brdhmandadayo nagaravddno) with one accord cried out. 


1 J V. pp. 346, 365 —“Rajano itima Galacitta ....” and “Bajano ndma punnavanta ca 
panrUvanta caMMsitadubbMtitaMu.” Cj. ? .even to water ^tho^fngeof the people, 
so also ia it with hinge, If danger arises from them, who'shall avert that danger ? —J., 1 U, 

p. 608 . 

2 - J., IVy p. 419. 

4 ’ Ibid.’, p. 432-G. 144. “durasaM hi rdjdno aggi pajjalito yatM.” 

5. J.,lV,p. 223-G.50. 

7 J 1 V?p P 38I—' ‘‘rajahammani ndma bhariyani, na ndyati him bhavmati ” 

8 . X, VI, pp. 292-98-GG. 1266-1309. 

lrt* -n. 299. Similar are tlie words ; “by anoe conciliating kings a man may live 

haonUvaUtbVyeamof his life” put in Setaketu’s mouth at X, 111 , p. 235. _ 

jji 9 p. 325 _Contrast the utterance of the Gandhara king before the Yahhha lady, 

X, I, p.398. ' 

12. Of. Sen, op. ctf.,p. 72, • - 
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< Thia ungrateful king does not recognise even the goodness of this good man 
who saved his majesty’s life. How can we have any profit from the king ? 
Seize the tyrant.” And in their anger they rush upon the king from every 
side, and slay him there and then, as he rides on his elephant, with arrows and 
javelins, stones and clubs and any weapons that come to hand. The corpse 
they drag by the heels to a ditch and fling it in and then anoint their chosen 
person to kingship.’ In another place 2 an interesting scene is witnessed. 
A Brahmana youth has discovered that it is the king himself and hia priest 
who have stolen and concealed a precious treasure. He declares the king a 
‘thief’ and sounds a stirring appeal to the people assembled there:— 

“Let town and country folk assembled all give ear, 

Lo 1 water is ablaze. From safety cometh fear. 

The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain; 

Henceforth protect yourselves, your refuge proves your bane/’ 

The people realize that the king who should protect them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that he may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With sticks and hammers they go out and beat the king and the 
purohita till they are dead. The Brahinajja youth is then proclaimed king. 
Elsewhere 3 the people are seen putting the priest to death and then hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill the tyrant king himself in a fit of frenzied glee. 
It is only with ‘divine’ intervention that the king’s life is spared.' He is driven 
out of the city and thrown into an outcasts settlement. Similarly when the 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistic tastes 
they at once stir in revolt. They approach the conun ander-in-ohief and ask, 
“What do you propose to do 9 How will you proceed now 9 You have caught 
the man-eating rogue ? If he does not give it up, have him expelled from his 
kingdom.” Now they would not suffer the king to say a word. They expel 
him. * Last, but not the least, we have an instanoe of a king having been giniw 
Under similar circumstances. The king is lustful, comes across a lovely 
maiden—Suj ata—the wife of a peaceful villager, and desires to catch hold of 
her. But on coming to know that the woman is not unmarried, and there¬ 
fore not easy to get at, he indulges in a savage misuse of Ty a royal power, has 
the husband arrested on a false charge of theft, and sentences him to capital 
puni shm e n t. Sakka, ‘the people’s god’ comes to their rescue. He drags the 
king to the place of execution. When the servants lift the axe and chop off a 
head' it is the kin g’s head. The Bodhisatta is consecrated king amidst the 
loud approval of the ministers, the Brahmapas, the gahapatis and others.* 


X. J., I, p. 326. 

2. J„ in, pp. 513 - 4 . 

3. J.> VI, pp. 156. jfif. 

4. J., V, pp. 470. ff. 

element fa oi *Y P ' Satfea is a faythitfal 

/vf n._ t • i 18 only a name to conjure with, symbolising divine anurova 1 

^tatao^ which was the triumph of the people’s innate senseof justice and also 
indicating the profound religious basis underlying the duties of a sovereign.” - * 
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Undoubtedly the 'voxpopuU* was as resonant with revolt as it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the Vessantara Jatdka ?* 
The prince had given away a dearly-prized elephant to the Brahmauas of 
Kalifrga. That was his fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ask for an explanation of the prince’s conduct: 

“The prince and Brahmin, Vesiya and Ugga great and small, 

Merchants and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry: 

‘Oh Sanjaya, the people’s friend, say why this thing was done 

By him, a prince of our own time, Vessantara, thy son ?’ 2 
and 

The bidding of the Sivi people if you refuse to do, 

The folk, then will act, methinks, against your son and you.” 3 
The king proposes to sacrifice his throne rather than ‘a truebom son of his’, 
but the people demand: 

“Not chastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell. 

But from the kingdom banish him, on Vafika’s mount to dwell.” 4 
and the king replies : 

“Behold the people’s will 1 and that I will not gainsay.” 8 
And even banishment was to be awarded by the people: 

“Together let the people come and banish him away.” 6 
How meek does the king appear here! and how bold the people 1 

There is another instance which is highly valued by scholars as showing 
the.limited prerogatives of the king. We refer to the Telapatta Jataka where 
a Yakkhityi —an ogress—wife requests the king to hand over to her. absolute 
mastery over his subjects. The king replies: “Sweetheart, I have no power 
over those that dwell throughout my kingdom; I am not their lord aind mas¬ 
ter. I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. So I 
cannot give you power and authority over the whole kingdom.” 7 How far 
k this statement true ? Was the king’s authority so much limited in reality ? 
We do not think it was. Instances that we have noticed before, speak quite 


1. J., VI, pp. 489-93. 

2. Ibid., p. 490-GG. 1714-21. 

3. Ibid., 0.1722. 

4. J., VI, p. 491, G. 1726. 

6 . Ibid., G. 1727— “Eeo ea Sivirtam ehando chandam na panudamaee.” 

6. Ibid-, G. 1728. “ ftamaggd Sivayo hutva raftha pabbajayantu tain” 

7. J., 1, p. 398 —* Bhadde mahyam Sakalarafthavdsino na kind honti, nahafh eteeam 
sdmiko, ye pana r&janam kopetvd akattabbam karonti tesam nevaharn eamiko H imind karafena 
na eakkd tubhyam eakalaraftJie iaeariyatn ca ananca datum” 
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to the contrary. Whether or not he was the lord and master of his subjects, 
we may not discuss, for that is all theory. But when the king denies his right 
of transferring the ‘power and authority over his people to another, he may be 
reminded of many other princes who freely give away that power without any 
Sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on the rights of the people*. 1 
The king in the BmhmadaMa Jdtaka , 2 for instance, is prepared to mak-a over 
his kingdom to an ascetic. In another Jdtaka 3 the king gives away the half 
of his kingdom to a horse-dealer. Elsewhere 4 We find the king giving away his 
kingship tothe purohita with whom the queenmother was in love. 
king lays his kingdom at the feet of a Bodhisatta s who however refuses it. 
In another story the king actually divides the kingdom with a jolly poor fellow 
and the two rule in harmony and friendship. 6 These instances are sufficient 
to show that there was nothing, moral or otherwise, that could come in the 
way of the king transferring his power to anybody he liked. In fact the rule 
of a country by two kings— Dvairdjya —did exist as Kautilya shows. 7 So 
that the above statement cannot be taken as pointing to the real state of 
affairs, and we demur in attaching so great an importance to this passage as 
scholars have done. As a matter of fact, the evidence is inconclusive. The 
situation is rather anomalous. From what we saw above, it would be, more or 
less, nearer the truth if we conclude that the king was, as a general rule, auto¬ 
cratic, having no substantial constitutional checks whatsoever, 9 and that 
this autocracy varied according to individual kings. This is the impression 
that lasts on our mind after everything is considered. 10 


The foremost duty with which the king was enjoined by the ‘Law' 5 wai 
the protection of the people. We see him frequently engaged 
in wars and frontier-rebellions. 11 There he is the leader 
of the host. The Commander-in-Chief was, of course, there: 
But in times of grave disturbance he yielded the command 


THEKtNGt 
AND ADMIN¬ 
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to the king. 12 



v a ijr no nr jll eii/Us U* jl unvy, ± } 

open, to doubtN. N. ^ ^ oy^t-o. ■ - 

8. Jayaswal, op.cit., II, pp. 184-5 ; Sen, op. cit., p. 70. 
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ini k„rVST k , ■aanumetrotive InstiMiom, pp. 71-7; Maurycm PMuTmT 90 
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.In. times of peace the most prominent work for him was the administra¬ 
tion of justice. "When we shall come to discuss this aspect of administrative 
machinery* we shall learn that it was not quite a separate department of the 
state as we understand it to-day. The king is often an original tribunal, and 
cases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in his 
court not only as the highest and ultimate judicial authority, as it may seem 
to us at first sight, but. as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho¬ 
rity without any intermediate institution. This was the usual custom, 1 
though we may well see that he could not have been the whole and the sole 
judicial authority when the number of cases increased to the extent which we 
notice in the stories. A regular post of a justice called the Vinicchaya-amacca 
did exist. 2 3 And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king. 3 
Very often the king is prompted to summary justice. An innocent ascetic is 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and brought before the king, and the 
latter pronounces the sentence at once without examining the case: “Of t 
with him, impale him upon' the stake!” 4 Similarly another innocent man 
is summarily sentenced to execution by the king. 5 Sometimes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the side of the minister of justice against 
an unjust judgment of the king. 6 But this had very little influence" on the 
normal royal authority. No exact demarcation can be made as to the case$ 
which must go to the king and which must be decided by the judges. But a $ 
a general-rule criminal jurisdiction seems, as Fick 7 has rightly observed, to be 
exclusively exercised by the king. That any person other than the king can 
pronounce a sentence of death seems to be nowhere mentioned in the Jatakas. 
Serious crimes such as theft, adultery or bodily injury were punished by 
rajatifia, i.e. , by the order of the king. 8 To what extent the person of the king 
is attached to the administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing verses : 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for ever lives. 9 - 
and again -• 

" “Kings should give punishment with careful measure.” 10 

The villagers, though they had their headman to settle disputes, were 
free to approach the king directly, if they chose to do so. 11 


1. J., I, pp. 176, 37] ; n, pp. 2, 187 ; III, pp. 105, 232 ; IV, p. 29; VI, pp. 31-2 ; con¬ 
trast Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 155-6 r “The practice of the king hearing original cases must 
have been given np veiy early as there is scanty evidence showing that it was ever done in post- 
Vedio times.’* His way of reasoning is, nevertheless, worth consideration. 

2. J.,I£,pp. 181 ; in, 105. 

3. J.* V, p. 229 ; VI, p. 131. 

4. J.,IV,p.29, 

5. J., I, p. 371. 

6. J., in, pp. 104# 

7. op. cit, p. 112. * , . . . . ... 

8. Ibid, and note, * T 


9. J., Ill, pp. 106-G. 128,154-G. 5; IV, p. 451-G. 210. , 

10. J., IV, p. 451-G. 211. 1 ' . 

JJ, J , n, p. 301, for instanoe, .. . ... 
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We ate not told wliat other works of administration the king actually took 
part in.' It appears that he did not take any active part in other branches of 
administration, as they were independently looked after by the officers nomi¬ 
nated for the purpose. 

It may, however, be interesting to note here some of the privileges and 
PRIVILEGES, powers of the king that devolved upon him through time- 
old customs—the Common Law of the Land. 

b 

One of tie powers tiat he enjoyed was the granting of rewards in the 
form of villages or towns to persons with whom he was 1 
GRANTS. pleased. 1 Sometimes these recipients were the Brahmanas, 2 

but more often, they were the officers of the state 3 whose was the greater 
APPOINT- right, politically speaking. This grant of a village (or 

MENT. villages) meant, of course, the right of the revenue thereof. 

He had the power of appointing 4 and deposing 5 the officers of the state, 
though their posts were generally hereditary. 6 It was also in his power 
to increase or decrease the salaries (vetana) of the officials of the state. 7 

All unclaimed property, whether lost or stolen, movable or immovable, 
lapsed to the king. A purohita and his wife renounce their 
TREASURE worldly possessions and turn ascetics. The king is informed 

TROVES. about this, and sends men to fetch the money, for “master- 

less money comes to me,” says he. 3 The Gandhara king 
sees a lovely lady—a Yakkhini —and is enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, because “treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite.” 3 Similarly another king, who finds a girl abandoned 
by her husband, rejoices to get her, because “treasure trove belongs to the 
crown.” 10 However, the rule about the treasure troves is not clear. Con¬ 
trary to the above instances, we see a farmer appropriating the whole treasure, 
a bar of gold, which he discovers in the field. 11 Perhaps the law waa not so 
strictly observed, though this royal privilege with conditions is also to be found 
in the Dharmasutras , 12 and in an elaborate form in Kautilya’s ArthaifistraS* 
There is a remarkable statement in a JataJca* 14 that “horses are king’s 
property,” which may only mean, however, that only the kings could keep 
horses. 


TROVES. 


X. J., I, p. 420 ; VI, p. 344. Fick, op. cit,, p. 210; For restrictions on this privilege in 
other evidences see Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 119-20. 

2. J., II, pp. 166, 310 (< brahmadeyarh ), 429-G. 117; HI, p. 229; IV, p. 99-G. 24; at J., 
V, p. 350, a fowler is the recipient. 

3. J., I, p. 138; H, p. 429, G. 117 ; III, p. 105 ; IV, p. 80; VI, p. 462-G.1630; at VI, 
p. 344 it is a merchant’s son, a would-be counsellor of the king. 

4. J., I, p. 354; III, p. 206 ; V, p. 229 ; VI, p. 131. 

6. J., 11, pp. 30, 187, 427; V, p. 134; VI, 131. 

6. J., I, pp. 231, 248, 437 ; II, p. 46; HI, pp. 385, 392, 455 ; V, pp. 210, 383. 

7. J., VI, p, 295—G. 1285. 

8. J., IV, p. 485 —‘‘assamikadhanam arhhaham papunati.v Cf. J. VI, 681. 

9. 0., I, p, 398 —“assamika bJianftavh nama rajasantahath hoti," 

10. J, VI, p. 348—' “a&s&mikabhanfctth nama raMo papuyati” 
ll a J., I, p. 277. 

12. Gautama, X, 43; cf. C. E. I., I, pp. 246-7. 

13. Arthaidstra, HI, 5 ; 16 ; IV, 1. 

lit J., HI, p. 322 —“assa n&ma r&jabhog&.” .... 
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Milk-money, or what Hopkins 1 would like to call ‘love-offering’ with 

MILK-MONEY. re S ard to tlle E P“ k“g> was a royal prerogative. Such 
presents were received from the people of all sorts, on occas¬ 
ions like the birth of a prince or the coronation ceremony. 2 

Apart from these, the king was entitled to other taxes, tithes and tolls 
TAvissi which we shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Administra¬ 

tion. These enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 
palace expenditure was settled. 


The King could order release of prisoners on special occasions such as the 
AMNESTY. retwn from Takkasila 3 or marriage 4 or coronation of a 
prince 5 or when the king was exceptionally happy,® or in 
cases of emergency. 7 


Proclamations relating to various matters such as restriot orders, 8 non- 
PROCLAMA- slaughter of animals, 9 public exhibitions of skill, 10 exe- 
MONS. cutions, 11 getting information from the public 12 , or 

holidays 13 were issued by his orders. 

The king usually went on his rounds in the city or country in disguise 
{aftflatakavesena) to know the real conditions of his subjects. 14 Visitors to 
the king were to have their coming to be announced, 15 and had to come in 
decent attire and manners. 1 ® 


While absent from the capital, the king handed over the charge of govern¬ 
ment to the ministers—whether as a whole or to parti- 
WHILE OUT. cular individuals we have no clear proof. 17 Royal seals 
( rdjamuddiJca ) seem to have been in vogue apparently for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-officers. 18 


nr nfLw ?'l 13, P . P- P?' 1 . - ..?® “S 8 ?* 8 88 bein « 8 “survival of the original free bali 

^ 0 ST*> See1?ao“/lA,U^ 62 ** th ° UgIxt of th ® anti( i 8i V 

2. J., II, 166; 111, p.408 / IV, p. 323, VI, p. 42. 

J., IV, p. 176. 

J., V, p. 285. 

J., VI, p. 156. 

J., VI, p, 327. 

J., VI, p. 427. 

J., VI, p. 431. 

J.,’ Ill, p. 434; 

J., II, p. 222, for instance. 

I, p» 600, 

J., IV, p. 91. ! 

Jv II, p. 346. 

J., n, pp. 2, 427; IV, p. 370. 

J'i I, pp. 350, 357 etc. 

IV, pt. 393 ; V, p. 482 etc. 


3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 ; 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
151 


16. 

Hopkinsf'c^^ p. ; ni PP * 283, 370, m> 437 * ° aoe 40 Queon mother J > Vl > P* 76. eff 
18. J.,n,p. 174. 

17 
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IV 

THE PUROH1TA 

Next to the king stood the TJparaja —the Viceroy—in the sphere of 
administration. As however the Jdtakas do not give us much that is of 
special importance as regards his position and functions, and whatever is 
said by them has already been noticed before, we pass over to another and 
very important official, viz., the Purohita. 

Fortunately for us, this 'formidable personage 1 2 3 4 5 6 of Ancient India, as Prof. 
Hopkins 1 has characterised • him, has been subjected to a searching ex¬ 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars. The institution of the purohita, 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not pre-Vedic, had naturally roused a lively 
interest in it, sufficient to engage the best talents of scholars to trace its origin 
and development. Readers are only directed to the eminent summary of 
these valuable researches given by the learned authors of the Vedic Index, z 
and as regards the Epic, to the masterly contribution of Prof. Hopkins on 
6 The Social and Military Position of the Puling Caste in Ancient India* Our 
task, here, is to present the Jdtaha evidence on the point which, though, has 
been more or less fully examined by that talented scholar, Richard Pick, 4 
whose inspiring lead has left us under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Looking at the general position of the purohita , we notice that he was an 
indispensable companion of the king. His post was often, though not always, 
hereditary and remained with the same family for generations together. 5 
Once the Brahmauas protest against the installation of a young son of the 
late Purohita . "Fox seven generations,” so complains the mother of the boy, 
“we have managed the elephant festivals from father to son. The old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all melt away. 555 Sometimes of 
course new men, who found favour in the eyes of the king, were appointed to 
the post, presumably removing the old ones. 7 

The purohita is a Brahmaua, par excellence * Once a king® addresses his 
purohita as 'Brahmaua 5 9 . The purohita headed the Brahma^as on all cere¬ 
monious occasions as the Sendpati did the courtiers. 10 He was 
respected leader of other Brahmauas. When a purohita is about 
the world, he summons the Brahmauas before him. He asks them, “What will 

1. J., A . 0. 8 13, p. 101. ~~ 

2. Vedic . Index, IL, pp. 5-8. See also DiksMtar, Hindu Adm. Inst., pp. 114 jf. 

3. op.cit., pp, 151-62. , . ^ 

4. op. cit., pp 164 jf. Here also, as in all otter aspects ol the subject treated by the 
learned scholar has kept the Brahmanic or priestly individual constantly before which at 
times, unknowingly though, debars him from an impartial judgment. 

5s J.» I* p- 437 ; U, p. 47 £ ITT, pp. 392, 400, 455 j IV, p. ^)0 —purohita Itulath. 

6. J., n, p. 47. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 194, 337; but a king has four counsellors of Dhamma at J., VI, p. 330. 
Perhaps they were distinct from the purohita. 

8. J., I, pp. 370; 484; H, pp. 46; 113, III, p. 513-G. 60. Of. Jayaswal, op. cit„ II, p. 20 : 
tc He symbolises the Brahma^a.” 

9. J., IV, p.272; VT, p. 475-G. 1667. 

10, J.,V, p.178. 
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you do?” They reply, “You are our teacher,” and they follow him 1 Even 
his wife, who must of course be a ‘Brahman!’’ 2 was also a respected persona¬ 
lity amongst the Brahmana ladies. 3 

From the origin of his post, the purohita has remained a teacher of the 
king. The Jat aka purohita is always the teacher, the acariya, of the king. 4 
It often happens that the purohita or the preceptor is the teacher of the king 
in his youthful days, and is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne. 5 But as a rule the post being hereditary as we stated before, 
the king accepted the old purohita or, as it sometimes 
10ABIT A happened, 6 his son who was his fellow-mate at the Univer¬ 

sity, as his Acariya. The intimacy thus contracted in early 
days remained also later on, and the two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and public activities. 7 

Looking now to the varied functions of the purohita we at once notice 
that he is the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king— atthadhammdnusd- 
saho. 0 - The latter is never different from the purohita as Fick 9 seems to make 
out. We have clear references to show that the office of the purohita meant 
that of the ‘spiritual and temporal adviser’ of the king. “Sucirato nama 
Brahmana Purohito Althadhammdnusdsako ahosi,” so begins a J‘dtaha. i0 
Similarly another ‘bom in the purohita hula ’ became purohita, and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king. 11 

He was one, probably the foremost, of the ministers ( amaccd ). 12 What 
were his functions is not clearly stated. Sometimes' 3 he is styled ‘Sabbatt- 
haha’ or do-all-minister, meaning thereby, perhaps, that he advised the king 
in all matters—spiritual or temporal. And that is why he is a constant com¬ 
panion of the king. * 4 Even in travelling he is with the king. 13 The purohita 
was of course a past master in the Vedic lore, 16 and other sciences. 17 The 
following gdthds 18 give a glimpse of this master-scientist: 


1. J., IV, pp. 483-4. 

2. J., H, p. 46, 113; IV, p. 484 5 V. p. 127. 

3. J., IV, pp. 484-6; he had also more than one wife J. IH, p. 391. Onoe a purohita 
falls in love with a courtesan whom he leaves big with child (IV, p. 298.) 

4. J„ II, 29, 376; IV, pp. 270, 371; V, pp. 1,127. 

6. J., H, p. 282. 

6. J., I, p. 289; IV, p. 473. also III, pp. 31, 392. 

7. J., II, 76; HI, p. 320. 

8. J., I, p. 184; II, pp. 30, 74, 96. 126, 264; III, pp. 317, 342,400; V, p. 57; VI, p. 131. 

9. Op. cit., pp. 144-6; 174. 

10. J., V, p. 67; also VI, p. 131. 

11. J., TTT, p. 400— “purohitakule nibbattitvS,. ... purohitaffMnath labhitva ranilo atthadham- 
manusasako ahosi.” 

12 J., II, pp. 96 ( amaccahule ), 127 (pan^itaamacca) 264; III, p. 317. 

13. J., II, pp. 30, 74; Thomas, J. B. A.'S., 1914, p. 389; “Sarvarthacintabib” of the Epios 
J. A. 0. S„ 13, p. 85. 

14. J., IV, p. 272; V, pp. 101-2. 

16. J., IV, p. 232. 

16. J., U, p. 243; IV, pp. 245-6 ; Of. MaUya p., 230, 9 “ Srutivettct'Purohifab .” 

17. J., II, pp. 46, 243 ; VI, p. 475. 

18. J., VI, pp. 475-6-GO. 1666-7 ; Of. Kautilya, Arihasastra, I, p. 9, who places the puro¬ 
hita in the front rank of the state officials, demands of him the knowledgeof the Fsdwand the 
Vedangas, and skill in reading portents, providential or accidental among other things ; see also 
» verse from Sukra quoted by Dikshitar, op. cit, p. 127, 
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“He is clever, knows all omens and sounds. 

. Skilled in signs and dreams, goings out 
and coinings in (of the nakkhattas) understands 
All tokens in earth and air and stars.” 

Leaving aside these advisory functions and coming to the practical side, 
we notice that the purohita sometimes, and not usually, took part in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. In one Jdtaka 1 he is represented as a 'backbite* greedy 
of bribes and a giver of unrighteous judgments (Kutavinicchayiko kutatta- 
karako) 9 Here we are told that the study of the Holy lore was the rightful 
and delightful duty of th s purohita, but that to sit on the seat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So he utters at the end: 

"Once in holy lore delighting 1 in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 



Elsewhere 3 also his appointment as a judge is only due to the fact that the 
king has a high opinion of his wisdom (pan&ito ti vinicchaye mmddpesi.) Here 
again his character as fond of bribes is revealed. He is used to dispossess the 
real owners and put the wrong owners in possession, thus thwarting the high 
ideal of justice so frequently preached in the Patakas, This purohita- judge 
once gives a wrong judgment and the defeated man approaches the prince- 
viceroy who rectifies it, upon which the king dismisses the pmohita from hi§ 
office and places the Eumdra on it instead. 4 In another instance 5 he is re? 
presented in a better light. Here it is the Senapati who conducts cases and, 
is a had judge, and a defeated man approaches the who reverse^ th^ 

judgment and the king being pleased with him appoints him to judgeship t$ 
try all law-suits from that time so that, “it will he a joy for my ears and pros¬ 
perity for the world.” These instances, stray though they are, would be suffi¬ 
cient to indicate the nature of his function as a judge. The purohita becoming 
a judge, was not a usual affair. 6 

For other functions of the purohita , we have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to have been one of his duties, if we can believe 


1- J.,V,pp.l,2,10.. 

2. Ibid., p. 10—Gb 3L 

3. J., VI, p. 131. 

4. J., VI, “vinicchayam humdrassa adaai .** 

5. J., II, pp. 186 ff. 

6. Contrast Javaawal, op. cit., II, p. 163. “In the Jdtahas we have the Purohita politician 
and Brahmin ministers as embodiments of political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class 
belonged the judges.... The Brahmin for the Dhcvrma administration was thus absolutely 
necessary. We find this jurisdiction being exercised by the Purohita in the Jatahas. He at the 
same time heard and deoided, sitting along with other officers (probably non-Brahmapas) cases of 
secular law. Law proper and law eoolesiastical in administration tended to unite into one and 
unite in the hand of the Brahmin judge. And the Brahmin was fairly above the influence of 
the king.” How these remarks fall wide of the mark as far as the purohita-} udge of the Jdtalca* 
is concerned, can well he judged from the above disoussion. The difference is self-evident. 
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in the words which he utters when arrested by the ting’s servants on a false 
charge of misbehaviour. “Bring me into the king’s presence before you slay 
me ” so he prays, “because as the king’s servant (rdjakammko), I have toiled 
greatly on the king’s business, and know where great treasures are hidden 
Si have the interests of the royal family at my heart (rajahuturnhw rmya 
wcaritam ). 1 If I am not brought before the king, all his wealth will be lost. 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
like the horse-dealers from the North.* Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another amacca was appointed for 
the work, though his status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his former office. 4 Such was the irregular, uncertamandva^e 
nature of administrative affairs in those days when the king was anything 
everything. 

The purohita’s character as a Brahmapa is seldom, if ever, lost sight of 
in the stories. If they represent, truth, and there is no nwn to 
being a Brahmapa, was greatly a lover of wealth, a greedy fellow. Eick 
is right in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neither necessarily 
connected with his office as house-priest nor determined by 
the political power of the purohita was purely mdividiml and ^d^source 
wholly and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the tog 
through his function as sacrifice! and magician. On occasions like the 
consecration of a king, he is the leader of the officers of the state as we sa,w be¬ 
fore. At one place 6 he is the performer of a festival called Hatthmangdam 
a royal elephant festival.. .And this was a lucrative performance smce all the 
trappings ^nd appointments, the entire jewellery, of the eiephants which came 
Xhe place of festival, fell to the lot of this performer by nght. By tins 
means he gained as much as ten millions {Ieoh) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as indicated in the story. 

Not only this, but as some of the stories tell, his greed of wealth carries 
him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of euch a man A 
sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmapas to avert some caiamities foretold for 
the king • one of the pupils of the purohita comes to his aeanya and mfldly 

says ‘the slaying of one creature giveth not life to another. T 
is, “My son, this mams money to ns, « great deal of money. Ton only 
Sm Simons to spsze the king’s treasury.... Only hold yonr pease. 

1. This sentence seems to have been left untranslated by Chalmers, the English Trans- 
lator of Cowell’s edition. 

3 * n^p. 4 ^!— aggtepetva mulath apariMpetva dapesi.” 

4. Ibid . . 

I J.!'nfp.46 17 The office of the elephant-trainer should be dearly distinguished from this 

ceremonial ^. als0 m , pp . 159 if. Of. the suooinct but beautiful remarks of 

7. J.» I* P* 343 , 9 P' ’ i . ««Tj, the latest portion it is pitiful to see the degradation 

Hopkins as regards rapacity breaks every barrier that morality, religion, 

“•*w*r* 

‘gericulorum proemiorumcj.ue ostentatQr lop.ctb, 158, 
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As if all these presents were not enough, the pwrohita seems to have en¬ 
joyed a Bhogagdma, the revenue of a village. 1 Land may also he given to 
him, as to priests in general, as sacrificial fee. 2 3 

' It appears from all this, that the functions and the powers of the purohita 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spiritual. Wealth, and not 
-powers seems to have been his innermost desire, and the ultimate goal. 

Before we close the discussion on the advisory element of the king, the 
purohita, we may take notice, en passant, of another individual named KvM- 
pakat&paso , who was a hermit and a wanderer and whom the king respected with 
all earnestness and sincerity in order to receive instruction from him, and thus 
acquire the merit which leads to heaven (saggasamvattanikam puftttam)”* 

V 

THE MINISTERS 

The next element of the Central administration was constituted by the 
ministers and the Council. It is rather disappointing to learn that the JdtaTcas 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the Councillors, the assembly 
or the Court,—institutions which have played, since the dawn of history, a 
considerable part in the actual working of the administration of the State. 
Theie have been plenty of discussions and arguments, views and counter- 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sabTid and samiti of the 
Vedic times, or the mantri parisad of later days, and of the words amdtya 
mantrin and sadm and even the so-called Paurajdnapada bodies. 4 All these 
leave not a shadow of doubt in our mind that howsoever it may have been in 
its real nature in different periods, there was some form of a State-Assembly 
whose members were called the ministers—variously termed according to their 
functions and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so clearly stated. 

However, let us see what the Jatakas have to give us on the point. 5 

First of all, there is no clear evidence in the stories as to the composition 
and constitution of the administrative council or assembly— 
ASSEMBLY corresponding to the Wmtriparisad of Kautilya, let alone the 
Vedic samiti; that a ^council did exist during this period, 
there cannot and should not be any doubt in the face of overwhelming 


1. J.,IH,p. 105; IV, p. 473. 

2. J.,IH,p. 616. 

3. J., I, p. 606; II, p. 273. Of . Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 109-14, on the influence of her¬ 
mits and recluses on politics. 

4. Tot the views of Vedic scholars see Vedic Index, II, pp. 426-428; 430-1; also Jayaswal, 

op. cit., I, pp. U-21; H. pp. 21-2 ; 60 ff; 121; N. N. Law, I.3.Q., 11, pp. 385 ff ; 638 ff. 
Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 117 ff. J 32 .ff. 134, 151 ff. 216. Mockerji, Local Government 
in Ancient India, pp. 193 ff. Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 135-62 ; for the 
Epic period, Hopkins, J. A. O. 8., 13 ff. 99 ff; 148 ff. . 

5. We should always keep in mind, while dealing with these stories that they are parti¬ 
cularly meant for the simple folk of India of those days for whom it was not possible to dive 
.deep in the grand, and multifarious working of the state organisation. If therefore we don’t 
get any dear idea about the various offices, it is because of this popular character of the stories* 
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evidence gleaned from the DJiarma Sutras and other literary works dealing 
with politics, the ArthaSdstra, the ASoka Inscriptions and the notices of 
Megastbenes and other foreign writers—all covering a period not very far 
from th.at which is covered by the stories. 


There are references here and there in our stories to an assembly— parisd. 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how far do they go in attach¬ 
ing a constitutional meaning is not quite clear. Scholars 1 have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the parisad of Kautilya 2 and 
the parisd of Aiokan Edicts , 3 which clearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’. It 
must be stated that among the several references to parisd that we have been 
able to trace in the Jdtakas,* there is not a single instance where the tech¬ 
nical a dminis trative meaning cannot be applied. But the fact of the matter 
is that, we cannot be too much certain on the point. It may not be unreason¬ 
able to infer that the ‘council of ministers’ of the ArthaSdstra 5 was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, the parisd of the JdtaJcas which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers. 6 The Jataha parisd was probably an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the Vedic samiti and the ArthaSdstra parisad. 7 

Nothing can be obtained from the stories, even indirectly, as to the con¬ 
stitution or composition of the parisd or about the real nature of the business 
it was entrusted to carry out. 8 

There is no clear indication of the existence of an inner cabinet like that 
of the ArthaSdstra 9 though there is reference in a gatha 10 to rmntino, the man- 
trins (spoken as distinct from the Maharmttas) who according to Jayaswal 11 
formed the inner cabinet of the ArthaSdstra. Anyway, the exact interpreta¬ 
tion of parisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consisting of such ministers, ex- 
officers, as the uparajan, Sendpati, Setthi and the Purohita. 

We may now turn to the general body of ministers-umoccos—whose 
constitutional significance is again never clear. 


1 . 

2 . 


Jayaswal, op.ci«.,H,pp.n5j3F; Dikshitar, op. cifc, pp. 138# 
a. Artha&stra, I,'16. He cites opinions of his predecessors—Bfhaspati, Mann arid U4a- 
«taa on the composition of the council. 

B. E., HI; VI. See Mookerji, Aholca, pp- 224, 227. 
a T TT 186 (attfuthdraka parisd) referring to the council of iaie judge; III, p. 513 ; 

, 4 ’ fas iorwa) disfeiguished from the‘amaacar’ in general, thus mdioatmg the real 

* ^3ee for this Jayaswal, op. cie.,11, pp. 130#. Dikshitar, Mmryan PoUy, pp. 133*. 
Mookerji? Aioha, p. 148. go on 

9. Ja^aswai.op. M m a tthi rmntino paricardkd,:' 

lu* ‘ ‘ ' 


lo'. j" IV, P- 13* G. 101 “fa 
Hindu Polity, I> P* 128. 
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The ministers formed a class by themseves. In the court of the king 
they are always distinguished from other classes—the Khattiyas and Brdh- 
vnanas, gahapatis and others, 1 This does not mean that no Khattiya or a 
Brdhmana could be an amacca. It only means that the ministers did not 
belong to any particular caste. It means that the amaccakula was a separate 
group of people as against the Brahmanas and the commoners ( gahapatis ). 

It is very probable that these ministers, more or less, corresponded to the 
nobility or the knightly class around the king. These ministers were, as we 
are told, 2 3 “the thousand gallant warriors who would face the charge even of a 
rut elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify, a 
matchless band of invincible heroes ready at the king’s command to reduce 
all India to his sway.” In the same way the five hundred gallant warriors 
(pa'iUxbsatamattd mahayodhd) of king Seyya were his amaccas. 3 The 60,000 
noble—looking warriors of King Sanjaya are his ministers, whose sons, again, 
are the birthmates and would—be ministers of Prince Vessantara. 4 A king, 
intending to have a retinue for his son, calls the commander-in-chief (mahd- 
senagutto) who seems to be the leader of the ministers, 5 * and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles were bom in the ministers’ houses on the same 
day as the prince. 500 young nobles are thus found and nurses are appointed 
to take care of them e . “These nobles,” to apply Hopkins’s remarks, 7 regard¬ 
ing the epic nobility, “for the most part native and well-born, took part in 
council, conducted the assemblies, led the army and were the king’s vice- 
tegents in all military affairs.. *. They are the real advisers of the king in all 
matters not purely judicial or spiritual. 8 For the Mantrins or cabinet coun¬ 
cillors consist chiefly of these nobles.,.. All the sadvas (oomites) may be, 
and often are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, to 
Whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is left.” 9 

The posts of ministers seem to have been generally hereditary, as the 
term arnacrnkularh, frequently used in the stories, 10 suggests. But exceptions 


1. J.,1, pp. 260,470 ; II, pp 98,126; III, pp: 376,408; IV, pp. 335, 414 * VI, p. 43. 

2. J., I, pp. 263, 264 “Samattha odhasamattd abhejjavdrasUrd mahdyctdhd _ arrtitcca* 

aeftased” ; also III, pp. 5, 8. 

3. J., II, p. 401. 

4. J., VI, pp. 579-G. 2373 “Tato saffliieahassani yudhiroc&rudassa^; Ibid., p. 688 Saha- 

8afthisaha86a amacca; and G. 2336. Bhdradv&ja. as quoted by Kautilya, is of the opinion 

tbat the frfog should employ his classmates as his ministers “for they can be trusted by Sim in* 
as much as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and capacity. Other pre-Kautilya poM** 
tical thinkers differ. Arihaidstra, I, 8. 

5. O/. J., V, p. 178 “Sendpatipamuhteni asitiamaccasahassani” 

8. J., VI, p. 2 “Mama puttassa parivdra .... amaccakulesu jdtaddraW* 

7. J. A. 0 . 8., 13, p. 101 The epic nobility comprised royal allies, family oohne<5t£<58SS 
subject kings used to a lesser degree, the priests j Mittaniacca is of constant occurrence it tBe 
Jfataka&t as fur instance, V, p. 123-G* 40,17S-G. 191, 223 G. 116. VI, p. 94-G. 403. 

8. Of . for instance J. IV, p. 335, where the ministers, when asked to interpret a dream; 
feankiy refer the to the Brahmanas for its solution for they themselves do not know any¬ 
thing about suoh spiritual things: “The Brahmanas know it, 0 great king.” 

9. J., IV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437. 

10 J. I, P- 248; H, pp. 98,125. Fiok remarks on this hereditary character of the ministers, 
..and in*consequence of this hereditary oharacter to which probably, as in the case of the 
Khattiyas, a specially developed class oonsoiousness is joined.” op. cit., p. 143. 
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did exist. For instance a very poor man was once appointed by the king to 
the post of Lord Treasurer. 1 

We must confess that no complete idea can be formed from these stories 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only casual refe¬ 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to be afraid of the king and 
do not dare speak ill of him, 2 there are instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watchful over the king lest he may grow slothful, 
and as ready to rou,se him to activity by timely warnings. 3 The ministers 
were completely at the mercy of the king. If he found them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at once. 4 Did we not hear of such 
dismissed ministers joining the services of neighbouring kingdoms and plann¬ 
ing destruction of their former masters ? In spite of their getting equitable 
salaries, 5 they are wont to fetch bribes. 6 Some of the officers seem to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony (vina pati- 
hdrena upatthanam anuj&ni). 7 Needless to state, that jealousies and un¬ 
healthy rivalries among the officers of the Court were there. 8 Often, and spe¬ 
cially on the accession of the king, the ministers were inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, as it was felt necessary, were carried out. 9 Then, as 
now, the king received valuable gifts and presents from his officers. To King 
Kandari of Benares, his ministers daily brought a thousand boxes of perfume, 10 
An ascetic, while being received by a king, thus thinks in his mind: “Verily 
the king’s courtis full of hatred and abounds in enemies”. 11 This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not see twice 
in carrying out their hedious plans against the poor ascetic who had superseded 
them in the Court. Finally they are found out and punished. The king 
“stripped them of all their property and, disgracing them in various ways, by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, 
and by sprinkling cowdung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom.” 12 
Such a state of affairs does not seem to be impossible or even improbable, 
looking to the tendencies of the time. 

1. J., I, p. 324. 

2. J., II, p. 2. 

3. J., Ill, p. 140; also II, pp. 375-7; III, pp. 102-4. See I. H. Q., IX, p. 247. On 
the views of Hindu writers as to the necessity of having ministers see Basak, I. H. Q., I, pp. 
528 ff. 

4. J,. I„ pp. 262, 355. 

5. J., IV, p. 134-Gr. 100 ( bhattavetanam ); V, p. 128 (paribbayam); VI, p. 295-G. 1285 
(veianam ). No definite amount is mentioned. Kautilya gives a grand oivil list where the allow¬ 
ances range from 60 to 48,000 panas per <mmm : See Arthakastra, V, 3; Jayasvwal, Op. cit.. 
II, pp. 135-6 ; Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Inetit., pp. 192-3 ; Mauryan polity, pp. 150-1. 

6. J., II, p. 186 ; V, pp. 1, 229; VI, pp. 131; 430. 

7. J., VI, p. 345. 

8. J., n, pp. 88, 186 ff; III, p. 400 *, IV, p. 197. 

9. J., Ill, p. 239. “Amaccanam fhanantarani vicar etvd,” 

10. J.,V, p.437. 

11. J.,V, p.228. 

12. Ibid., pp. 228-46. 

18 
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Qualities and ideals essential on the part of a minister are, here and there, 
spoken ou,t. A minister must above all be fertile in expedients (upayahusalo). • 
Some of the practical precepts for a king, given in the TesahmaJdtalca and al¬ 
ready quoted by us in extenso while dealing with kingly duties, 2 may here be 
recalled, in so far as they appertain to the duties and qualities of ministers. 
The counsellors must be wise and such as would see the king’s interests clearly 
(atthassa kovide), not given to riot and waste andfceeffom gambling and dxunk- 
kenness. 3 A king hears slanders, without any base, about one of his ministers. 
He is perplexed how to find out whether a man is friend or foe. Then he is 
told by his Panditamacca the sixteen signs by which a *bad intriguing minister 
could be easily distinguished from an honest one 

“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with ‘No.’ 

Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends, 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, your slanderers commends, 
No secret tells he to you, your seoret he betrays, 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil feme, 

Should he receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name, 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud—“0, had my friend the same” 

These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see, 

These, if a wise man sees or hears, he knows his enemy.’ ’ 

The opposite signs were to be found in a righteous and steadfast minister. 4 

The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka 5 embodies in many a gatha a remarkable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attainment of suc¬ 
cess and pre-eminence in the King’s Court (rajavasati). A grand and minute 
perception of the court life, with all its good and evil, is revealed here in a marked 
manner. We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these maxims, even 
though in a summary form,—maxims which would be found as sound, practical 
and weighty as can be found in any other ancient authority such as, for inst¬ 
ance, Kautilya. Here then is a practical advice for a man aspiring to the 
King’s court : 6 

It is not the coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thoughtless, that can 
win honour in the King’s Court. When a minister first enters the Court he is 
a stranger,when the king finds out his moral qualities (sila) his wisdom (paMd) 
and his purity of heart, then he may gain confidence and a chance to push for- 

1. J., Ill, p. 3. ~ “ 

2. Supra, pp. 81-2. 

3. V, pp. 116—GG. 16-7. 

4. J.» IV, pp. 197, 8—GG. 77-87. Gf. the qualities and qualifications of persons who were 
eligible for consultation by a king, MHB . Santi Parva, 83,35-40 and 41-7; also Manu vii- 
64 : See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Instt. pp. 149-50. 

6. J., VI, pp. 292-98 GG. 1264-1309. 

6. A summary of this is also given by Dr. Sen, op, cit. f pp. 120-1. 
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ward. If he is really trustworthy, the king will not hide any secrets from him. 

He must be alert and balanced. When he is asked to carry out some business, 
like a well-fixed balance, with a level beam, and evenly poised, he must not 
hesitate; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in a king’s court. He should be ready to undertake any business, whet¬ 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. ‘He who sees a 
path made for the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the one who may 
dwell in a king’s court. He may not enjoy the same pleasures as the king 1 
He may not put on a garment like the King’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He should not practice a tone of voice like his.’ If the 
THng sports with his ministers or is surrounded by his wives, let not the mini¬ 
ster make any allusion to the royal ladies. Not arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses. ‘Let him 
not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately; let him not 
fhint- too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, nor kill the dear in 
the king’s forest. He should not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an intimate person with the king.’ Let him prudently keep not too far 
from the king, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a common person, 
is easily vexed. He should not be hasty in his speech. Look for an oppor¬ 
tunity. But the king should never be trusted—he is a fire. Be on guard, 
never criticise his deeds. Do not entertain doubts. The wise man will keep 
his belly like the bow, but he will bend easily, like the bamboo. ‘Trained, 
educated, self-controlled, experienced in business, temperate, gentle, careful 
pure, skilful, such an one may dwell in a king’s court.’ Let him keep at a dist¬ 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermediate; lot him look to his 
own lord alone, and own no other king. One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs successfully—such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. He should not employ or promote a son or a 
brother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Let him employ in offices of autho¬ 
rity (adhipaccam) servants and agents who are established in virtue and are 
skilful in business and can rise to an emergency.” “Let him know the king’s 
wish, and hold fast to his thoughts and let his action be never contrary to him.” 
“He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend his head low when 
washing his feet; when smitten he will not be angry; and outside the court 
“he will make his salutation to a jar full of water, offer his reverential greet¬ 
ings to a crow, yea, he will give to all petitioners.. he will give away his bed, 
his garment, his carriage, his house, his home and shower down blessings 
like a cloud on all beings.” 

This is the practical wisdom of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
been, probably of the pre-Christian era. The complete surrender, humility— 
or humiliation 1—and submission that are inculcated in the above words can 
never be comprehended in all their implications by those who are brought up 
in this twentieth century civilization. But the mentality is not at all 
to those who have had a chance to know the inns and outs of some 
of the Native States of India of the present day. 
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FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 

I 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

W hile we Cannot have any clear grasp of the actual working machinery 
of administration in general, it seems proper to divide it into its main 
parts the departments, and notice whatever information can be had with 
regard to each. With this end in view, we take up in this chapter Fiscal 
Administration, dealing with sources of revenue, assessment of revenue, 
tithes and taxes, other sources of income, and expenditure. 

Revenue and taxation were, as they are now, the mainstay of the State. 
From the earliest times this principle, which reflects practice, must have been 
firmly established. “The legitimate functions of Government,” to employ 
tho economic language of Fawcett, 1 “....cannot be performed without 
incurring a considerable expense. To meet this expense taxation is neces¬ 
sary/* Similarly, ‘revenue is the condition of the existence of governments’. 2 
These arc no modern specialities. If Kautilya thinks and preaches that 
“finance is tho basis of all activity of the state.” 3 and if other Hindu political 
thinkers of those anoient times agree with him, 4 the condition must be as much 
true with the period traversed by the Jataka stories, even though there may 
not be any such clear-cut principles and theories of taxation. As a matter of 
fact, the Jdtakas do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury [Rosa) 
and the store-houses ( Kotthagdra ). 5 

Revenue from land was the chief contribution to the income of the state. 

Each state or dominion was divided, as we shall see, into three 
LAND- political or administrative units, viz., gama nigama and jana- 

REVENUE pada*' The general administration of the state was carried on, 
as will appear, on the lines of a perfectly decentralised state 
working on the ‘devolution of powers. 5 * * So, as regards revenue administration 
a Iso, tho system seems to have been like this: As a rule the local official or 
officials of villages and towns and districts who carried on the civil, 
judicial and military administration, were also entrusted with the work 
of collecting the revenue. The central government may however maintain 


1. Political Economy , p. 196. 

% Mill, Principles of Political Economy, p. 483. 

& ArthcU&etra, II, 8, il ]co£ap&rvah sarvarambhah” 

4. Bee Bikshitar, Hindu Adm . Instt. pp. 167 Jf. Ganguli, I. H. Q., I, pp. 696 ff. 

5 . J., V, p. 184—GG. 212 ; also VI, p. 27-G. 112. 

8. J. III, pp* 3,61 ; IV, p. 169 ; VI, p. 294-G. 1284; “It cannot be said with any definite- 

ytaee that the government of the provinces was an innovation of the Mauryas.” Mauryan 

Polity, p. 109. 
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a separate department in this connection, and appoint and despatch from time 
to time officials for direct collection of the revenue or for co-operating with the 
local authorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produce (ralMobhaga) had become 
the law of the land. This was signified by the title of ‘bali\ though differing 
in its significance from the Vedic one. 1 The c bali 9 was usually, though not 
always, paid in kind. 2 What was the amount of this share of the king, the 
JdtaJcas never give out. 3 It may however be presumed to have been, as a 
general rule, the traditional one-sixth , as even the Buddhist Mahavastu 4 
agrees. Probably the rate varied according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
This, when the king was, just and equitable. Otherwise, it, in a great measure, 
depended on his whim and pleasure. For at his descretion the bali was liable 
to enhancement 5 or remission. 6 And with what of exhortations to establish 
bali justly, 7 we find, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of bali 
by the king, 8 not to speak of the exactions by, and tyrannies of, the tax-collec¬ 
tors (balisadhalcas or niggdhakas) ‘whose name passed into a synonym for im¬ 
portunate demand.’ 9 Of this oppression, we shall speak later on. What 
we want to notice at present is, that the rate of land—produced-revenue is 
not given in the stories. 

Let us now turn to see how the administration of this Land-Revenue was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the different grades of officials connected with 
& COLLECTION this work, from the village to the kingdom as a whole. No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
gopa , sthdniha and samdhartd of Kautilya 10 or similar officers of the 


1. J., IV, pp. 169, 399 ; V, p. 98; for Vedic meaning see Vedic Index , II, p. 62 ; Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben, pp.166,167. Kautilya also seems to mean by bali a different kind of tax, per¬ 
haps a religious one as some scholars hold: See Thomas, J.R.A.8., 1909, pp. 466-7; The Rum- 
mindei Pillar Inscription of Atoka also names ‘bali 9 and bhaga separately; Mookerji, op. cit,, 
p. 244; See also Dikshitar, Maury an Polity, p. 144. 

2. p. 378. 

3. Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s statement that c in the JdtaJcas the rate seems to 
have been from a twelfth to a sixth* is misleading. See Economic thought, p. 127. 

4. Sehart, Mahavastu, I, pp. 347-8. Cf. Dialogues of ike Buddha, HI, pp. 84 ff. Ghoshal 
Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 25, 108. One-sixth was the traditional rate. But it 
varied from one-twelfth, one-tenth, one-eighth and one-sixth, in normal times, to as muoh as 
one-fourth and even one-third, in times of emergency. See for different authorities Samaddar, 
J.B.O.R.8. VI, pp. 101-2 ; N. C. Ganguly, op. cit., II, pp. 138 ff. On the information of Mega- 
stheues that the royal share was one-fonrth: J.A.O.S, 13, p. 88; For the village 
of Lumbini Atoka Teduced the share to one-eighth; Rummindei Pillar Inscription, Mookerji, 
op, cit,, p. 244. 

5. J., IH, p. 9. 

6. J., IV, p, 169. 

7. J,, IV, p. 399—G. 48 “ Dhammam bedim pafthayassu raja adhammikdro ca te ma hu- 
ratfhe." 

8. J., V, pp. 98, 240 etc. 

9. J.,I1, p 17; V. pp. 98jfjf. In J., IV, p. 362 G. 235, the class of Brahmanas coming to the 
villages and towns and refusing to quit them unless given a gift, is compared to the tax collec¬ 
tors, niggdhakas . 

10* Arthaidetra, II, 35. See Ghoshal, The Agrarian System in Andient India, pp. 13 ff « 
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DJiarmasutras, 1 ow be seen. in. tbe stories which seem to represent much simp¬ 
ler methods. They nevertheless give ns very interesting details of the work 
which are difficult to be obtained from other ‘serious* works. 

As far as the revenue administration was concerned, the afore-mentioned 
distinction between gfima and nigama was, it seems, not taken into considera¬ 
tion. And wo might, for the present, forget that. Let us only imagine the 
land as a whole divided, leaving out other portions of land, into separate farm- 
holdings 1 2 in possession of individual farmers or villagers. From the produce 
of each farm-holding the king was to be given his share,—his bkaga. Now let 
us turn to the method of assessment. The details are given out by the Kama 
JdtaJca. 3 In the story we read that a Prince renounces his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, and goes away to a village and lives with a 
merchant’s ( Setthi’s) family. The Royal officers ( rajahmmikd ) come to the 
village to measure the fields ( kheltappamdnagahanatthdya) including that of 
the Setthi. The Setthi ssks the Prince to write to the king for remission of the 
ball which the latter accordingly grants. On this instance other villagers also 
approach th e Prince and request him to get the bali reduced, and it is done. We 
see here how the measurement of land by the State Officials is immediately 
associated with the assessment of bali. This implies tbe existence of a stand¬ 
ard or average rate of the Government demand for a known unit area, which 
could be applied for the assessment of the individual holdings. 4 That is to 
say, the land was surveyed and the field was measured to determine its area, 
which, when calculated by the known standard, 5 6 would give the quantity 
of the produce of the field and thus settle the kings’ share, whatever it was. 

We turn to another JataJca* Here the details are more informative. We 
are introduced to three important personalities With the remaining eight 
of the list we are not ft present concerned.. .These are : the Rajjuggdhabz 
amacca (shortened in the g'dthd 7 into Rajjuko), the Setthi and the Donamapaka 
Mahdmatta (or briefly, as in the gdtha, Dona). The Rajjuggahaha amacca,- 
whose title literally means the rope-holding minister, is seen measuring a Jana- 
pada field by holding one end of the rope tied to a stick, the other end being 


1. See Gupta, The Land System in South India, pp. 268-9. 

2. These were, in the times of the Earlier Guptas, known as pratyayas. See Eleet, Oupta 
Inscriptions , No. 38, dated 571 A. D. 

3. J. IV, p. 169. 

4. See Ghoshal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India , pp. 25-6. This corresponds to the 

method prevalent in Moslem India and called Measurement. Ibid.; Moreland , The Agrarian 
System of Moslem India, , p. 7. y 

5. What exact measurements in connection with land-survey were in vogue, we do not 

know. But we have reason to believe that they were measured in harisas as some references 
show: See J., HI, p. 293; IV, p. 276. A Karisa , according to Ohildres, Pali Dictionary, a. v. 
ammtnam, is equal to 8 acres. If however the rajju of the Rajjuggahaka Amacca had the tech¬ 
nical meaning of a measure of length, it might then correspond to that of Kautilya which was 
equal to 10 dan das or about 40 yards : Arthatastra, HI, 20 ; Of. I. B. Q. t III, pp. 817-8. In the 
copperplate grants of the 6th century A. D. we have “ pddavarta ” (a square foot) as a measure 
of length and also Kulydvdpa as that of land area, See Eleet, 0.1., p. 170 ; Pargiter, I. A 1910 
pp. 214-5; Pratt Nath, op. cit p, 84; Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity , pp. 365-6. ’ 

6. 3., n, pp. 366 ff: 

7. J., H, p. 367 G-? i 
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held by the owner of the field ( khettasdmika ). He sees a orab’s lwk-hole at the 
gpot where he wants to pitch the stick and the thought comes to him: “If I 
pnt the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt; if I put it on the 
other side (purato), tbe king’s property [rafifio santakcm) will lose; and if I 
put it on this side ( orato ), the farmer will lose.” 1 This again is sufficient to 
show that the official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue. 

The SettJii again is described as carelessly plucking a handful of paddy 
(sdlmsamutthim) from his own field from which the king’s share has yet to be 
paid. 2 3 “This doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
crops.”? 

How was the baU collected ? For this we turn to the third personality, an 
important one, viz. the Donamdpaka Mahdmatta, the measurer with the drona 
measure. 4 * The story describes him as sitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing the king’s share of the produce to be measured. s He takes a grain 
out of the unmeasured heap of rice and employs it as a marker ( Idkhhcm ). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, he hastily rushes indoors after counting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. He, standing on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whether he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur¬ 
ed or the unmeasured heap. And he reflects that if he has placed the markers, 
over the measured heap, he has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of the cultivator ( gahapatika ). “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at the king’s granary.” 6 This moreover 
shows that the Donamdpaka, significantly styled Mahamatta , was in this case 
the chief collector of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the Eosthd- 
gdrddhyaksa of Kautilya, 7 who was a subordinate officer to the Sannidhatd , 8 
Finance Minister, who looked after the Treasury and the store-house. 9 

So far it is fairly clear. Lands were surveyed’ 0 and divided into separate 
foldings ( pratyayas ) marked by denfinite boundaries. ’ 1 These holdings were 
measured by the Rajjuggdhaka amacca or by the Rdjakammikas, 12 who also 
assessed the land-produce and settled the king’s share. The crop could not be 
gathered in before the kings’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. Ibid. p. 376. 

2. Ibid., p. 378, Fick remarks, “By such considerations however characteristic they 
may be of thinking influenced by Buddhist morality, an officer can hardly be ‘guided/* op. cit., 

p. 151. 

3. Ghoshal, op. cit. 9 p. 26. 

4. For the different varieties of this drona measure see Pran Nath, A Study of the Economic 

Condition of Ancient India, pp. 75, ff. A drona is approximately equal to 26 lbs. Ibid. 

6. J., II, p. 378. il 12 So ekadivasam kofthagaradvare nisiditvd rdjabhage vihim mindpento 

6. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 27. 

7. Arthakastra, II 15; or was he the forerunner of the officer who was the head of the 
dronamukha, headquarters in the centre of four hundred villages ? Artha&dstra, II, 1; III, 1. 

' 8. Ibid., II, 5. 

9. Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Institutions, p. 202. 

10. “The earliest references to land-survey are probably in the J a takas” K. M. Gupta,. 
The Land System in S. India, p. 288. 

11. See also J., IV, p. 281. 

12. J., Ill, p. 293, IV, p. 276 ; Cf. Kamilcaa of Kautilya, Artha&stra, II, 7. 
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due in kind was collected under the supervision of the Donamapaka Mahd- 
matia 3at the king’s granary. 

Now a word about these two officers connected with the land-survey and 
revenue-collection viz. Rajjuggdhaka and Donamdpalca. 

It was Biihler who in 1893 first 1 pointed out the identity between our 
rajjuggdhalca or rajjulco and the rajuka of A^okan Edicts . 2 He also equated 
these with the rajjuya of the Jaina Kalpasutra where Jacobi translated it simp¬ 
ly by a clerk or an accountant.’ 3 His identification has been accepted by the 
majority of scholars 4 while some 5 would connect the word ‘rdjuJca’ with the 
Pali ‘raja’ meaning ‘king’ and not with ‘rajju’, rope. However the question 
must now be considered as finally decided after the elucidated discussion, on 
Sound philological grounds, by Ghoshal and S. K. Chatterji 6 in favour of Prof. 
Biihler. Our JdtaTca does not give any thing more about the duties and func¬ 
tions of this officer than that he was connected With land measurement and 
survey. The RdjuJcas of ASoka, on the other hand, are High Officers having a 
great responsible administrative status. It is again not improbable that these 
officials were the same as Oorarajjukas of Kautilya 7 and those of whom Megas- 
thenes 8 speaks thus: “Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal supply of it.” 9 
It appears from all this that originally, and in the JataJca period, the RajjuTcas 
were very likely the chief provincial revenue officers connected mainly with 
Survey, land settlement and irrigation. 10 With time their powers must have 
increased as seen from Megasthenes’ statement given above. And A£oka, 
with his truly administrative Zeal, invested them with more extensive powers 
“over hundreds of thousands of souls” granting them independence in their 
administration of Law and justice so that they may perform their duties con¬ 
fidently and fearlessly, distribute the good and happiness of the people of the 
country ( Janasajanapadasa) and also bestow favours upon them. 11 

The Danamapaka Mdhamattas seem also to have been important and in¬ 
fluential district-officials, probably connected with direct collection of revenue. 
Those were subordinate officers to the RajjuTcas who may well be compared 


X. Z. D. M. a., 47, pp. 466 ff;cf. El., II, p. 466 n. 

2. E. E. Ill, P. E„ IV. 

3. Buhler, E. I., II, p. 369. 

4. Cf. Hutzch, Inscriptions of AioJca, p. xli: Luders, op. cit., 1. c. Thomas, C. E. I., I, p. 487. 
Fiok op. cit., pp. 148. Bhandarkar, A&oka, p. 63 ; Dikshitar, M. P ., pp. 366-6. 

6. Jayaswal, op. cit., 11, pp. 129-30. Mookerji, op. cit, 133-4. 

6. I. H. Q., VI, pp. 424-31 ; 628. The Epigraphio evidence, too, is clearly in support of 
this. See Luder, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 1195. We think moreover that So. 281 
of his list, Bhadata rajukasa should also he included here. 

7. Arthai&stra, IV, 13. 

8. Fragment 34. 

9. McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 86, See Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity , pp. 216-7; 
364-6. 

10. Thomas, 0. H. L, I, pp 487, 508. Cf. “The office of the Bdjukas had been in existence 
before A£oka but Adoka invested them with greater authority. 1 * Mookerji, op. cit, 53. But see 
Mitra, Indian culture, 1,2, pp. 309-10. 

11, P. E. VI; See Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 218-9, 
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with modem District Collectors 1 . It seems to us, moreover, that the Dana- 
mdpahas were the forerunners of the Dhruvddhikaranas who figure in Valabhi 
grants and are represented by the modem DJiruvas connected with revenue 
collectors. 2 

Before passing on to the discussion of other sources of income, a few 
more points in connection with land may here be noticed. 

Villages in those days were of two kinds according as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the State. 3 The former were 
known as c bhogagdmas and the persons who enjoyed the income coming there¬ 
from were styled Gdmabhojakas. The term gamabhojaka has generally been 
taken to mean the village-headman. The natural inference from this would 
be, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of his bhogagdma 
was also the headman of that village. But this does not seem to us to be 
wholly true. Not every gamabhojaka was the headman of the gdma he enjoyed, 
and not every headman the gamabhojaka . Since we are to return to this sub¬ 
ject when discussing the local or village government proper, we may not go in 
details here. Suffice it to bear in mind that there were some villages which 
were called bhogagdmas . Those others which the long’s officers visited for the 
purpose of collecting revenue are not termed as bhogagdmas . The former 
were thus grants, endowments or assignments given as reward of merit or as 
an act of favour from the king. 4 The revenue coming therefrom was enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may be, those individuals had to pay 
a certain portion of their income to the central Government. 

“A stock phrase used in some of the Jdtakas to describe the villages 
assigned or proposed to be assigned by the kings introduces us for the first 
time to an important development of the procedure in connection with 
such grants.” 5 This phrase 6 is c satasahass'ufthdnaka gdma? meaning "the 
village which produces one hundred thousand pieces (of coins)’. The figure 
100,000 is of course purely conventional, but as Ghoshal has pointed out 7 “a 
careful consideration of the context in which it occurs is enough to show that 
it corresponds to the process concerned with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslem India, and has been conveniently indicated by the term Valuation’, 
i.e., the estimate of the probable future income from any area, required in 
order to facilitate the allocation of grants or assignments to claimants 
entitled to a stated income.” 


X. S. N. Mitra, Indian Culture, I. 2, pp. 308 ff. —“The Bafukas and PrddeHkas of Akoka 
in relation to the Yuktas ; ’“The Kurudhammajdtalca mentions * rajjuka 9 (lit, rein-holder^ of the 
royal chariot, i.e., of the State) as a highly important functionary. In the prose narrative he is 
described as a rajjugahdka amacca.” 

2 . I. A., V, pp. 204-5. The present writer recolleots many an incident where he personally 
saw the austere and autocratic figures of these 'Dh/ru? troubling the poor villagers. 

3 . Cf. Sen, op. cit ., p. 105. 

4. Cf. Ghoshal, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

5. Ibid., p. 28. 

6 . J-, I, p. 420; 111, p. 229 ; V, pp. 360, 371. 

7. Ghoshal, op. cit., pp. 28-9 t 
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We may conclude this by noticing some of the instances of oppressive 
measures employod in connection with revenue or tax-collection. 

Whatever the methods employed in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very great extent. Balisadha- 
has,' Balipatiggahalcas* Niggatekas , 3 Tundiyas* and ATedsiyas 5 are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of these officers. On the contrary, bitterest feelings and piteous cries 
of the oppressed are heard. We repeat what we have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the name of these collectors passed into a synonym for 
importunate demand 6 or hungry robbers-like 7 draining the poor earnings of 
the cultivator. 


tad assa addya dhanam haranti.” 

“His subjects being oppressed by taxation,” so says a story, “took their wives 
and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts ; where once stood 
villages, there now were none, and the people through the fear of the king’s 
men ( Rdjajmrisd) by day did not venture to dwell in their houses but fencing 
them about with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared 
into the forest. 8 

“By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folk abound within the realm_” 9 

Syntaxes and fines the folk was crushed as it were sugar-cane in a mill,' 10 so 
much so that they could not lift up their heads. 11 These descriptions, with 
simple yet appropriate similes, are too vivid not to bave a realistic background. 
And even to-day the cultivators’ plight is the same, if not worse. 

Other sources of state-income are not very definitely stated in the stories 
TRADE. It seems that trade and commerce were a source of income. 

Such is at least the implication which the following gdtha conveys : 

“So should he spoil his citizens— 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue 

Will his exchequer drain.” 12 . . 


1. J.,V. p.106. 

2. J., ll,p. 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 362-G. 235. 

4. J., V, pp. 102—G. 319; 104-G. 324 ; 328; 105-G. 333 ; 106-G. 338. 

5. J., VI, p. 212—G. 913. 

6. J., IV, p. 362—G. 235 “Nadinne vuttJiafiissama gamamhi ea vanamhica niggahalca - 
soma raja, te.fi vwxanti brahmana.” Pick, op. cit. , p. 218 n., remarks, “As the tax-colleotors sit 
down in front of the gates of the tax-payers and do not leave until the tax is collected, so the 
Rrahmanas do not cease begging till they are paid.” 

7. J., VI, p. 212—G. 913. 

8. 3.,V, pp. 98-9 

9. Ibid., pp. 102 G. 319; 104-G. 324, 328 ; 105-G. 303; 106-G. 338. 

10. J., H, p. 240 “Ucchuyante luschwn viya janam pileei.” , 

11* J-> in, p, 9 “Mayam balina pilivamana sisant ulchhipitu'm net aahJcoma,” 

12. J., V, p. 248-G, 177. 
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GATE-DUES. 


That taxes were imposed by the king on merchants and fixed by his offi¬ 
cials is also seen from another story, where a prince is described as having 
gained the merchant-folk and traders on his side, among other conciliatory 
measures, by fixing just and equitable taxes upon them. 1 

Another important source was that from the city-gates as we know from 
the Mahaummagga J at aka > 2 where the king, being pleased 
with his wise minister, is stated to have given over to him the 
income, accruing from all the four city-gates ( catusu dvdresu sunkam ddpesi). 
This corresponds to the dvdradeya of Kautilya, 3 which was the tax on 
goods entering and leaving a town or a city, amounting to one-fifth of toll 
dues which again varied according to commodities imported or exported. 

Numerous references to danda and bam* are found in the stories, but no 
EINES definite conclusions can be formed from them. It appears, 

however, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 
considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gdthd: 


“Even so when strife arises among men, 

They seek an arbiter : his leader then 

Their wealth decays, and the king’s coffers gain.” 5 

Fines were also extracted from those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by beat of drum. 6 

Various taxes which are termed f suniham or ‘ sunhrn 57 must have been 
in vogue in those times, if Kautilya, a few centuries later, enumerates them 
minutely. 8 


It seems probable that the produce arising from the forests, waste- 
EORESTS. lands and such other, presumably, state-owned properties 
went to the king’s store-house. 9 

Among other sources of income to the state must be mentioned those 
prerogative-righrs of the king, treasure-trove, unclaimed property and 
voluntary contributions {panndMrd) like the milk-money—all referred to 
before. 10 


. 1. J., IV, p. 132 VaMjanam sumkarii (sulkani?) 

2. J., VI, p. 347. 

. Arttoitelra, 13, 6; 21 ; 22; the SHmantapasadikh, 1, 52, says that ASoka’s income 

from the four gates of Pataliputra was 400,000 kakapanae daily. Beni Prasad, The State in 
Ancient India, pp. 213-4. 

, 4 * x 1" ; 240 5 VI, p. 431 ‘Kara? of Kaufciiya has been taken to mean the 

Bhare of produoe from fruit and flower-gardens ; See Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 144. 

5. J., Ill, p. 336—G. 38 “rajahoso vad$hati u 

ealMahosaddha panditassa nagarainapitatyhanam gdcchati 


7. Of .. J., IV, p. 84, 

8. See Dikshitar, op. cit pp. 143-7. 

9. J., Ill, p. 160; N. S. Subbarao, op. cit., p, 32. * Gf. Arthataetra, n. 17, There is a 
reference to a king owning a herd of goats.’* J., I, p. 240. 

10. Supra, pp. 128-9. 
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There is no trace of forced labour ( rajakdriya) visti of Kautilya’ 
and Veth of modem times—having been utilised by the king of the JdtaTea 
stories though it is not improbable. 


II 

EXPENDITURE 

' It will have been seen from the above discussion, that the income of the 
king was sufficiently large to leave a fair surplus. Let us see now what were 
the items of royal expenditure. 

Nothing is said in the stories directly about the way in which the king’s 
expenses were met. There was no ‘Civil List’ as in the ArthaMdra. 2 The 
revenues and taxes, however, were mainly used to maintain the royal establish¬ 
ment. Of course various officials of the state, though not so large in number 
as we find them in Kautilya’s time and later, ^had to be paid. Some of them 
were paid in cash (vetana ), 3 as we have seen, while all the important state- 
officers, such as the purohita and the Sendpati, were endowed with revenue- 
villages ( bhogagdmas .)* A considerable amount was spent in charity 5 towards 
the aged, the disabled and the starving, and above all to the Brahmanas and 
the ascetics (samanabrdhmana). 

Of other items of expenditure by the state or by the king in person, we 
have no knowledge. It may be presumed, how ever, that some of the economic 
and social functions of the state, of which no direct information is available, 
must have come in for a large item of expenditure. Works of public utility, 
comparatively limited in those days, must have entailed an appreciable expen¬ 
diture. 6 We have instances, moreover, of the state bearing the cost of, or 
awarding scholarships to, students who went to far-off universities like 
Takkasila for purposes of education. 7 

The Jdtaka kings who, not rarely, are found to have indulged in gorgeous 
luxuries, had obviously a rich treasury at their command. Did 
tttr; TREA- we not observe, while discussing the splendour and luxuries 

SURY 0 f kings,® what a great amount of wealth they possessed in 

the form of valuable articles like perfumes, cloths and 
various kinds of pearls and jewels 1 There were officers employed to guard 


1. ArthcUastra, II, 1; See Pran Nath, op cit, p. 155 j Rhys Davids, B. I, p. 49, 

2. V, 3; Of. Dikshitar, op, cit, pp. 150-1. 

3. J., HI, p. 505 ; IV, pp. 132,I34-G. 100 ; V, p. 128 ; VI, p. 295-G. 1285. 

4. J., I, pp. 138, 365 ; II, p. 429-G. 117; HI, p. 105; IV, pp 80 ; 473; VI. pp. 344: 462-G 
1630; C/. Artha&aetra, H, 1. 

5. J., H, pp. 118, 273, 316; m, p. 79; IV, pp. 176, 355, 361, 402, 444; V, p. 162: VI, 
p. 42. 


6. Benches (pifhalce) on the roads for the travellers to rest are referred to: J., 1, p, 348 • 

The solas of the city and village gates : J., II, p. 211 ; IV, pp. 315-6. * 

7. J., HI, p. 238 ; V, pp. 127, .310, 247, 263. 

8. Supra, pp. 108-9. 
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the various treasures of jewels ( ndnaratanagopaTcd ).’ The HeraUfiaka or the 
keeper of the king’s purse was not an ordinary official. 1 2 Similarly the Bhan - 
ddgdrika or the treasurer proper, was the superintendent of the storehouse. 3 
Besides these, there was the Valuator—-the AgghaharaJca who, on behalf of the 
king, valued the articles that came to the palace for sale. 4 Thus it seems that 
the treasury of the Jataha kings was richly furnished. To keep it efficient, 
and in order, accounts and records of income and expenditure must have been 
maintained, though we have no reference to this in the stories. The king lived 
amidst unbounded luxuries, while the cultivator groaned under the weight of 
taxation. 

However, the general impression that we form after going through these 
stories, is that the Jataha State, being simpler and not concerned with much 
intricate problems of administration, was far from Financial and Fiscal intri¬ 
cacies and affairs. Revenues and taxes came to the king in the case of Central 
affairs and were spent, first in maintaining himself and his whole establish¬ 
ment, and then in other administrative purposes which also were not many. 


1. J, 111, p. 505. The treasury of the Mauryas contained pearls from the Pandya and 
Kerala countries, from Persia and the Himalayas, gems (mani) of different size and value from 
the Vindhyas and the Malaya mountains, diamonds of various kinds from Kalinga, Kosala, 
and Benares, coral from the isle of the Yavanas : See Arthaidstra, H, 11; Kalidas Nag, Les 
Theories Diplomatiques ie L’lnde Ancienne, pp. 133-5. 

2. J., p. 429. 

3. J., IV, p. 43; V, p. 120; VI, p. 38. 

4. J., I, p. 124; IV, p. 137. 



CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

I 

JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O ne of the Primary functions of the State, as we saw before while dealing 
with the King as an administrator, was the administration of justice. 
To settle disputes between man and man, and between man and society, must 
have., been the first and foremost duty of those who were chosen to be the 
heads of society during the earlier stages of its progress. Election or regular 
succession of a king as the case may be, was preceded by a thoughtful consir 
deration by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove¬ 
reignty was to be offered was endowed with the necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader, and secondly, whether he had the qualifications and 
the mentality of a careful and competent judge . 1 If he had not these, he 
was set aside. 

The Jdtakas abound in thoughtful instructions and well considered re¬ 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OE discharge of legal duties. Repeated emphasis laid on 

JUSTICE. impartial judgment free of any prejudices shows the high 

standard of justice set up in those ancient days. Judgment 
and punishment must not be hasty but full and calm consideration must 
be given to different sides of the case. The king, who was the fountain 
of justice, was repeatedly warned to have no regard whatever to his own will 
or whim in administering justice . 2 It is WTong for one who hears rule to act 
without trying the case . 3 Let us hear these verses which bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the high standard of justice prevailing in those days : 

“No king should punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all, 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small . 4 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he tries, 

Is like a man born blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 

No more than one who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes ; 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 


1. Supra, pp. 101j(jf. 

2. L, II, p, 2. 

3. J.» Ill, p. 105 —“tamct aviniccHtvd katum na yuttam rajjam karentenaS ’ 

4. Cf. Dhammapada, p f 341. 
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And so administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be, 

Nor all-severe : but both these things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath : 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path .” 1 

The beam of balance {tula) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice . 2 Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge {nisammaltarina bhavitabbam ). 3 
Another sound maxim is that 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued, 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good .” 4 

Punishment should be awarded with “careful measure” (nisamma) proportion¬ 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives; 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives .” 5 

All these are, no doubt, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
the kings. They are Ideals preached to be translated into practice . 6 And 
ideals, as we have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall we attach too much importance to these, in consider¬ 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un¬ 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should be stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi¬ 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king,-as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that . all the cases were 
THE HEAJ)h ear d an d decided by the king in person, as it is always to the 
OP JUSTICE. king or the Khattiya that the sound maxims quoted above are 
addressed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule the king used to hear cases, and we may 
assume that the king “actually went each morning to the Court house” as in 

1. J., IV, p. 192—GG. 6] -7 : Cf. Anoka’s instructions to his Governors : Separate Kalinga. 
Edict I; Mookerji, AioJca, pp. 218-20. 

2. 0., I, p. 176—“ Ranno tiama kdramgavesakena tuldsadisena bhavitum vattati” 

3. J., Ill, p. 105; IV, p. 30. 

4. J., IV, p. 451-G. 208. 

5. J., Ill, pp. 105-G, 128; 154-G. 5 ; IV, p. 451-G. 210 ; also ibid. , GG. 211-2. 

6. And A3oka did try Ms best to establish equal and impartial justice within his Empire, 
See Pillar EdictIV. “ViyoMlasamata, dan$a~8amata” ; Mookerji, op, cit. f p. 238, 
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the Epic 1 and. heard cases. When not himself, some one ox more of his 
ministers decided the cases, as we see the purohita , the Sendpati and even the 
Prince acting as judges 2 in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of action. The post of a judge was named that of a ‘Vinichhayd- 
macca ’, 3 and that there were more than one justice can be assumed from the 
term ‘Vinicehayamahamatta’s sometimes used in the stories . 4 One Jdtaka 
gives the definite number of five . 5 

The Hall of Judgment is frequently mentioned 6 7 where the judges, ap¬ 
pointed by the king,^ sat and attended to their daily 
JUDGES duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 

which the judges were to be guided in deciding the cases, 
but we come across such passages as these: “he said, 'execute justice 
in this way’ and he had righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate ” 8 9 
or “then he caused a book of judgments to be written and said 'by observ¬ 
ing this book ye should settle suits . 9 559 The question of the authorship of 
such books “is immaterial here, and there is no reason why the existence 
of such useful works should be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of a 
government was to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term .” 10 
It is also-possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that time . 11 
Still, with all this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon the 
personal characteristics of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and even 
prejudices. For in the stories, judgment is often almost invariably associated 
with bribery . 12 It is rather strange to see that there was no orderly or syste¬ 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others—like the sendpati> the princes 
the purohita and even an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scene and 
to whom the party who had lost his cause appealed for redress—is, to say the 
least, surprising . 13 The one who judged lightly was applauded by the people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king as a judge. In one of 
such instances the king, while appointing the man to judgeship, gives the 
following directions as to the time and the way in which he should spend his 
daily routine: “It will be to the advantage of the people if you decide 
cases ; henceforth you are to sit in judgment.... You need not judge the 
whole day, but... .go at early dawn to the place of judgment and decide 


1. Hopkins J. A. 0. S 13, p, 132. 

2. J., II, pp. 2 “amaccdpi dhammm ‘eva voharam vinicchinimsu 186-7 ; V, p. 1; VI, 
p. 131. 

3. J., H, p. 181 j III, p. 106. 

4. J., II, p. 380; VI, p. 46. 

5. J., V, p. 228 “Tasm pana ranno panca amacca ... .vinicchaye niyutta 

6. J., I, p. 176; II, pp. 2,186, 297 ; 111, p. 606; IV, p. 120. 

7. J., V, p. 229 ; VI, pp. 131-2. 

8. J., V, p. 126 —“warn vinicchayam pavatteyydthd ti vmichhayadhammain suvannapafte 
likhdpetva ... 

9. J., HI, p. 2Q2—“Vinicchaye pifthakam likhdpetva * imam potthakam olokentd aitam 
tireyyatha.” 

10. Sen,' op . ct$., pp. 128-9. 

11. Snbbarao, op. tit., p. 37, Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 132. 

12. J.* IX, p. 186; V, pp. 1228; VI, p. 131. 

13- J-, H, p- 187 ? V, p. 229 } VI, p. 131, 
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four oases; then return... .andpartaking of food, decide four more cases.” In 
this way lie was required to decide only 8 cases per day. This arrangement 
was apparently made for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied in spiritual work and we have reason to believe here and else¬ 
where, 1 that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 

Let us now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which came 
before the king or his Court of Justice and the procedure followed in the 
decision of these. 

The term used for a law-suit is c atto ’ and the suitors are called atta- 
Jcdrakds. Ordinarily there was a great bustle (uparavo) 
CASES. among the waiting suitors in the precincts of the royal 

palace where, presumably, the Court of Law was situated. 
This is Well inferred from the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Rdjovada JataJca 2 which, presenting as it does an exceptional 
case,.proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs : “And as he ruled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part were also just; thus while all 
tilings were justly done, there was none who brought a false suit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of the palace; 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go away without seeing 
a single suitor. The Courts were deserted.” 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that came 
before the court for adjudication. 3 Very often an innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
.with a view to elicit confession of a crime, were prevalent. 4 A simple rustic 
(< Jauapado) perfectly innocent man, is arrested by the King’s men ( purisd ) on 
a charge of theft of the queen’s pearl-necklace and is forced to plead guilty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to 
him : “If I deny the charge, I shall die with the beating I shall get from these 
iruffians. I’d better say I took it.” 5 Thus the man had to confess. And 
when brought before the king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner implicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musician and then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied ever having received the neoklace. 6 All 

-1. J„ I, p. 384; 11, p. 2; V, p. 229 

2. J, II, p. 2. 

3 Cf. Hopkins “and trial for theft seems the earliest kind of judicial inquiry in India” : 
J. A. O . 13, p. 134; also C. H. I. p. 282. 

4. J., I, p. 384. 

5. Ibid . . . , . 

6. Ibid., pp. 385-6. The story, moreover, presents a very interesting inflight into the 
mentality of these five undertrial prisoners who, when alone in the look-up, give out the reasons 
of implicating one another in the charge of which all of them were innocent. The Treasurer 
questions the rustic who answers; “Worshipful sir, it has never been mine to own aught so valu¬ 
able even as a stool or bedstead that wasn’t rickety. 1 thought that with your help I should 
get out of this trouble.’’ Then in answer to the chaplain’s question, the Treasurer says: “I 
only said so because I thought that if yon and I, both high officers of State, stand together, we 
can soon put the matter right.’ ’ Then the chaplain to the Musician: “I only said I did because 
I thought yon would help to make the time pass more agreeably.” Lastly the Musician (a jolly 
fellow) to the Courtezan: “Why be angry my dear ? We five have got to keep house together 
for a hit; so let us put a cheerful face on it and he happy together.” 
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the'five prisoners were however found innocent and released. Another very 
interesting case 1 is that in which Gamanicaruja, & retired Government 
servant, ‘the most innocent man that ever was horn in the world/ stood 
charged of four offences, viz., 

1. Non-return of oxen taken on loan. 2 

2. Miscarriage. 

3. Murder, and 

4. Injury to a horse. 

He is brought before the king together with the plaintiffs. In a perfectly 
judicial maimer the proceedings are related in the story-. The plaintiff in each 
case sets forth his complaint. The king questions Gamani, the accused, 
about its correctness. The latter on every occasion replies in the affirmative, 
but he also places his own story by way of justification of the case without 
making any secret of it. The king cross-examines the complainants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
are found guilty, and deserve to be punished. “The decisions contained such 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylock away.” 3 The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus : “You failed to return the oxen, and therefore you 
are his debtor for them. But this man, in saying that he had not seen them, 
told a direct lie. Therefore you with your own hands shall pluck his eyes out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.” 
On the second charge the judgment was: “Canda, you take the man’s wife to 
your house; and when a son shall be bom to you, hand him over to the hus¬ 
band” ; on the third*. “Canda, this man must have a father. But you can¬ 
not bring.him back from the dead. Then take his mother to your house, and 
do you be a father to him”; and on the fourth: “This man has told a direct lie 
in saying that he did not tell you to hand back the horse. You may tear out 
bis tongue, and then pay him a*thousand pieoes for the horse’s price.” All 
the complainants were however dumbfounded and departed. 

As to the judgments and punishments awarded in these cases, prejudiced 
as they are, we may safely pass them off as not reliable, but there is absolutely 
no reason of doubting the existence of such charges and their coming before 
the Court for decision. From an untoward and natural utterance of Gamaui- 
cauda we learn, that one was to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or com¬ 
pensation for any loss for which one might be liable. 4 

In another instance, 5 6 we have a still more interesting case. Here some 
village boys stand charged of the murder of a doctor. It happened that the 
boys were playing at the foot of a banyan tree at the entrance of the village. 


1. J., II, pp. 300-7. 

2. Of. Bnadanam of Artha&aatra list of oases, III, II; N. N. Law, Studies in Ancient 
Hindu Polity, p. 119. 

3. Sen, op. cit. f p. 126. 

4s J., I p. 302 : .. Arm mam raHno dassessanti, aharh gonamulam pi datum na sale* 

komi, pag eva gabbhapatanadandam, asmmulam pana kuto laccharrii." 

6. J.,HI,pp. 202-6, ‘ ’ 
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iL poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strayed out of the 
•village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with its 
head tucked in. He thought, “there is nothing to be got in the village. I 
will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and then I shall get 
somewhat for curing them.” So he said to one of the boys, ‘ If you were to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it?” “Yes,. I would,” the boy 
answered. “See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.” The boy 
climbed up the tree and seized it by the neck and, when he found it was a 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, he 
hastily flung it from him. It fell on the neck of the old doctor, and he fell 
down dead on the spot. The boys were arrested and placed before the king for 
trial. The whole matter was carefully investigated, and when their innocence 
was proved, the boys were set free. How the investigation took place we are 
not told, but purisas must have been sent and ascertained the true facts. 

Elsewhere 1 we witness a curious suit between a villager and a townsman 
being decided by a judge. The townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some ploughshares belonging to the villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnapping the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the ploughshares were devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a falcon had carried the child off. The judge presses the 
townsman to tell the truth and, realising the mischief committed by both, he 
gives out the judgmont: 

“Give back the plough, and after that, 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back to you now.” 2 

In all these instances, 3 we notice that .there is nothing like cross-examination 
as we may understand to have been prevalent at that. tune. Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and decides accordingly. 

Among other oases, those of disputed ownership seem to be of common 
occurrence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
succeeds. Several crying figures of rightful owners being defrauded and de¬ 
prived of their property flit across the pages of these stories. 4 

Once a Courtezan came to the court to take advice as to whether in the 
eye of the law she was still bound by the terms of a contract entered three years 
previously with a man who had since not made his appearance. 5 The judges 


1. J., II, pp. 181-4. The two offences described in this story may correspond to debts 
and abduction, if we use the legal language. 

2. Ibid., p. 183-G. 136. . . s 

3. Of. also J., 11, pp. 51-2 (here one of the litigant parties is a vulture). 

4 J., U, pp. 186 (asaamike sdmike haroti ): V, p. 1, 229; VI, p ; A 180 J '» 

p. 75. “atte eahasaam par&jito. Of. Arthaitotra, III, 16 (Svatvam eambanitU.) 

5. J., II, p. 380; Sen, op. cit., p. 127; Ret, op. eit., p. 148. 
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advised her to return to her former profession. This makes us feel that such 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations must have been commonly 
tried in the law courts. 


Muoh more valuable is the reference to a case where a father who does 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his property goes to the Court and dis¬ 
inherits his son. 1 This must imply the existence of the necessary written 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 


There is a vague reference to fire-ordeal for the sake of proving the chas¬ 
tity of a woman, 2 but it does not seem that it was a prevalent system employed 
and supported by the government, as even Kautilya, though conversant with 
that institution as recommended by the law-books, 3 does not mention it, evi¬ 
dently because ho regarded such ordeals as questionable expedients. 4 


In tho instances of cases that we noticed before we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
LEGAL raising points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

PROCEDURE, does not seem proper to hold that there were absolutely no 
lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
efionta boforo tho Court, and oarn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are somo references to ‘Vohara’ which, if consistent and correct in their 
Applicat ion, would go to prove that some sort of legal practice was followed. 
Once 8 wo are told that a certain Brahmapa earned his livelihood by following 
VoMra. This of oourso does not give any definite meaning of the term Vohdra. 
Oar hesitation lies only in this, that the meaning of this Vohara is not always 
(he same. In one plaoe 8 it clearly applies to trade, whereas in another 7 it 
expressly goes with the administration of justice. That it went with the latter 
i* also clear from the expression “So dhammena rajjam _ Jedresi, vmicchayam 
on utdsi... .amaccayi dhammena ’eva vohdram vinicchinimsu ,” occurring else¬ 
where.* Thus the association of Vohara and Vinicchaya here is unquestion¬ 
able and unequivocal, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that vohara 
or vyaoahSra as meant by the Law books and the Arthaiastra 9 was prevalent 
in the JdlaJca times, though not as strictly as later. 10 Though we have no de¬ 
tails of hearing suits, tho instances already cited at least show that the com¬ 
plainant stated his case, and the accused made bis statement in return, prob¬ 
ably on oath. TheCourt was attended by others than the parties to a suit, and 
applause was not suppressed, but, on the contrary, considered with respect 


1 J , V, p 468 pinicchayath netvd aputtabMvam lcatva niharapesi. 

£ L pp. 282 #. P. N. Bauerji, Public Administration in Ancient India, 


** ni*.nw r Bind* Aim. Imtt., pp. 236#; Mauryan Polity, 166- 

i i- 

i ’, IV, *p. 198-G- 9* "anditikam anna&teya so ve vohstum arahati. 

£ Bind* Aim. I*#, pp. 258#. Of. ViyoUbmmato of Pillar Edict IV. 

JO, XhatodoabWdbyBtok.oj).o»*., p. I47n. 
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and due weight by the king. "Witnesses (SahkM) may be produced, 1 though 
there is no clear indication for this. Perhaps on the evidence of a witness, 
cases were reconsidered, as the term ‘nijjhapanam’ occurring also in Aiokan 
Edicts seems to show. 2 On the whole it seems that the Court was a distinct 
place by itself, with something of legal atmosphere pervading it. 3 With the 
growth of various trades and professions, special judgeships were instituted, 4 
•which shows the development of legal affairs. 


II 


flRTMTil AND PUNISHMENT 

We have noted above the nature of some of the cases and offences that 
came up for trial and the punishments awarded therein. It is not always 
possible to connect offences and punishments. Drinking is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines. 5 Some wine-merchants, accused of poison¬ 
making; are once ordered to be executed by the king. 6 Slander was 
punished with a fine of 8 kcthdpatuis. 7 Adultery in woman (that in man 
is never referred to as something punishable) was punishable with “death, 
imprisonment, mutilation or even cleaving asunder.”' 8 

Punishments were of various kinds: fines, imprisonment, ‘mutilation’ 
banishment and death penalty— vctAha-bdndhana-chejjci-bhejja. 9 Of the four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a thousand strokes 
fr om whips barbed with thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to 
be smitten with a spear and the fourth to be impaled. 10 Confiscation of pro¬ 
perty was not uncommon. 11 Trampling the criminals to death under the feet 


1. J., VI, p. 108-G. 463. SaJclchi is equivalent to modem saJcsi. 

2. J., IV, p. 495—G. 334. Pillar Edict IV; Barua I. H. Q., H, p. 125. 

3. It would be interesting and also, we think, instructive in this connection to observe the 
life-like and realistio court-scene of those days represented on a medallion at Barhut. The scene 
is taken from one of our Jatakas, No. 646. We reproduce here the description of the some as 
riven by A. Boucher in his “2 'he Beginning* of Buddhiet Art,’> pp. 50-51 : “Amara, the virtaous 
wife whose husband is absent, has four suitors to whom she assigns an interview for each of 
the watches of the same night, and it is also in great esparto baskets that she causes her tacked 
lovers to be packed by her servants. At the moment chosenbythe soulptorwe are in the midst 
of the Court: the king is seated on his throne, surrounded by his ministers, and at hia nght 
side one of the women of the harem is waving a fly-flapper. Amara is standing on the other 
ride, her left hand on the shoulder of her attendant, and at her order the covers of three of the 
baskets have already been raised and the heads of three of the delinquents uncovered, wluls 
two ooolies bring the fourth.” See Ibid., pL V, 6; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xxv, fi*3. 

4. Cf. 1, IV, p. 43. “Sabbaseninam vicdra^draTtam bhctn^agcirik^hairiciin . See Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, J. R. A. S. 9 1901, p. 865. 

5. J., I, p.199. 

6. J., V, p. 14. 

7. J., I, p.483. 

8. J., V, p. 444 ; also J. II, p. 309. « „ „ ^ n 

9. J., V, pp. 245-6, 444. CJ. Artiiahattra, IV, 2 ; R . E.> V; P. E., IV. ** 

10 J VI p 3 “Tasmin Khane cattdro cord amid , tesu ekaesa sakanfafcahi kaedhi pam_' 

raeahaseaih dddpesi, ekaesa samkhaUkdbandhandgdrassa pavesanam, ekasea sanre sattipaha- 
. radanam , ehaesa e&ldropanatfi” 

11. J., V, p. 357 “ ghwravUopmath ” 
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of elephants may have been in vogue. 1 But such cruel and harsh punish¬ 
ments were resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Some offen¬ 
ders were sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or were ordered to live in the Canddla 
settlement. 2 Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great punish¬ 
ment. 3 

Thefts and highway robberies were, as we said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that the JdtaJca kings very often 
deal very harshly with these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, even 
of the hind of which we have noticed before, was gone through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the king seems to have been the ordinary course. When¬ 
ever a thief was found out, 4 he was first of all belaboured by the people them¬ 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment-. 8 At least sometimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out the criminal, such as shutting 
all the city-gates and searching the suspected places. 6 Fetters for a thief 
were current. 7 Though such statements in the summary justice by the king 
as “off with him, impale him on the stake 558 are parts of the fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling the cri¬ 
minal on a wooden stake 9 and the execution by axe 10 were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the office of the Executioner (Comghatalca) 
seems to present 11 a realistic picture through the description of the stories 
which we should note. 

When a person was to be announced as to be executed, special execution- 
djum (vajjabheri) was beaten. 12 The condemned man was 
EXECUTION. tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a garland of 
red flowers (Mnpxvera vajjamdld) was placed around his neck. 
He was sprinkled with brick-dust on his head and then, scourged with 
whips on every square ( catuJeka ), was led away through the South gates, to 
the place of execution ( dghdta ) to the music of harsh-sounding drum. 13 


1 . J., I, p. 200 . 

2. J., VT, p. 156. 

3. Ibid., p. 135—G-. 588. This and suoh other punishments to disgrace the man in the 
©ye of the public have been resorted to throughout history. Megasthenes mentions cropping 
of the hair as a punishment. Fragment, xxvii. They are still practised. On these methods 
of punishment and disgrace, see Kalipada Mitra, J.B.O.R.S. , xx, pp. 80-6, who treats the sub¬ 
ject from a folMorist’s point of view. That such praotioes persist even to-dav is proved by 
some incidents witnessed by the above writer. 

4. Cora dhanassa pafthenti —Thieves ever watch to steal our wealth—seems to have been 
a common cry of the people, J. VI, p. 28-G. 120. 

5. J.,n,p. 122. 

6. J., n, pp. 122-3; III, p. 436, 461* 

7. J.,I, pp. 370, 500. 

8. J., I, p. 371; IV, p. 29. 

9. J., m, p. 34; IV, p. 29; VI, p. 3 (SuldropanarhYjCf. Mam, VUI, 320. 

10. J., H, p. 124; m, pp. 41,178-9 ; V, p. 303. 

11. The executioners are also known as Kanaviya; J. Ill, p, 41; IV, p. 447.—GG. 3 93, 197* 

12. J., \ p. 500; HI, p. 59. 

„ +?■* \p' P* 123 5 PP* 436; IV, p. 191. Cf» the figure of this condemned 

mania the MrcoTvahofcknfh. 
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The figure of the QoragJidtaka is as distinct as it is cruel. A hatchet 
(pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope (kantakakasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yellow robe (Kdsdyanivdsano) and adorned with a red garland ( rattlama - 
ladharo) he accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his cruel task. 1 There in the place of execution (dgdtam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal circle ( dhammagandilcam ) and the axe did 
its deed. 2 Such savage sentences Were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government were not so well organised and well advanced as 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their severity with the 
march of progress in modern times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punishments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the current movements towards the betterment of 
society. Says he: “Severity of punishment arose through vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals escaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences would outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the criminal.” 3 

Let us now peep a little through the jail administration of those days. 

Regular prisons— bandhanagdrdni —did exist. 4 But we do 
IMPRISON- not know what kind of offenders were imprisoned or how the 
MENT. period of imprisonmenc was apportioned in accordance with 

the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
ministers are once thrown into prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man, 5 for what term we are not told. As to the life of the pri¬ 
soners, it was very hard indeed. They were bound in chains of iron (San- 
khalilcdbandhanam). 6 The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner 
is taken as a standard of comparison ( nikkakmanaMlo viya) for a person who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablutions. 7 The stories seem to suggest that the prisoners were wholly 
at the mercy of the king—their life and death were in his hands. A king, in. 
order to save his own life from a yakkha, promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not troubled, 
there are many men in the jail.” The king at once began to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty.” 8 In the same way in another 
place 9 the prisoners are murdered. 


1 , J., m, pp. 41,178-9; V, p. 303. 

a t tjt t). 41 • 1ST p. 176. A curious idea is embodied in a gatha , no 138] (repeated in 
no. 1407) of j/, VI, p*. 315 which, says: “The victim should not address the executioner, nor 
should the latter ask the victim to address him.** 

3. Boads to Freedom, London, 1928, p. 135. 

4. J., I, p. 385 ; KL, pp. 326, 392 ; 7, p. 459 ; VI, pp. 3, 387, 388, 427. 

5. J., VI, p. 387-8. 

6. J., VI, p.427. 

7. J.,VI,p. 8. Cf. Manu, ix, 288. 

g j 326 ii ma> cintayitha, bahu bandhanagFire mcmussa ti..,.aparabhdge bandho,■ 

nagarani nimmanussani jatdni 

9-* J.,V,p. 459, 
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In case of emergency, even the prisons were thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy. 1 2 

On certain special occasions also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila z or his marriage and coronation, 3 or on festivals, 4 5 general release of 
prisoners was declared by beat of drum (bandhanamokkho gho$ito). s 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners was, as 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Russel 
again: “the object of the prison administration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. He is kept in captivity in a cell from which all sight of 
the earth is shut out: he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. He is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform mechanical tasks, cho¬ 
sen for their wearisomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 
to self-improvement. Is it to be wondered at if, at the end of such a 
course of treatment, his feelings towards the community are no more friendly 
than they were at the beginning ?” 6 This is the present day condition of 
prisons all over the world, excepting a few cases. There is no exaggeration in 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has per¬ 
sonally witnessed during recent days. 7 How far, then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same prison- 
administration prevails after a period of not less than 2000 years ? 

1. J., VI, p, 427. 

2. J., IV, p. 176. 

3. J., V, p. 286 ■, VI, p. 166-G. 746. 

4. J., VI, p. 327-G-. 1444 “ye heci baddha mama atthi rafthe sabbe va te barydhand mocay - 
antu” Also ibid , p. 592-G. 2467. 

5. Of, Arthaiastra, II, 36; ASoka’s P. B. V. 

6 . Roads to Freedom, p. 135. 

7. See, among others, K. J. Sridharani, Insdn Mtfa dufiga, (Guj.) J. K, Meghan!, Jel 
officeni bariethi (Guj.) 
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THE FOUR-EOLD ARMY 

A S wars and FRONTiER-troubles were quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
the stories do not enlighten us much upon this military orga¬ 
nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar ( caturcfligini send). 1 These consisted of chariots ( rathd ) elephants 
(hatthi) cavalry (assd) and infantry ( patti). 7 There are also references to 
a complete army of ‘Eighteen ahkhohinis' (attharasa akkhohini samkhdya 
sena) 3 well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and the Pa(i<Javas 
in the Great War. 4 


A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its construction are however met with. But we 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to be not very materially different from the 
Epic chariot which again was not a great development on 
the Vedic one. Let us observe its different parts (angd) which were complete 
(samattd) and well-fastened to one another (susaftflaitd). 3 It had generally 
two wheels (oakka or cakra) probably four angular wides, 6 a felly, spokes 
(am) and a nave (ndbhi). The rim and the felly together constituted the 
nemi. The hole in the nave was called ‘kM into which the end of the axle 
was put. The axle ( akk7ia-aksa) was made of wood and the body of the 
chariot (kosa) was plaoed above it. There were seats for the warriors (upddhiyo- 
upastha) 7 Ordinarily, there was a pole (®s<* or kubbaro-kubam ), 8 which 
was fastened to the box of the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


1, J., HI, p. 249; IV, p. 125; V, p. 486 •, VI, p. 275-G. 1188. 

2. J.! V, pf 195-^G. 4; 322—G. 125 '‘BaUhiasearathapaUmnaya caturaAgtM. VI, p. 

^ ? * J**VI v 21_G. 67; pp. 395, 399, 409, 434, 435. 

4 ! See Hopkins, op. e»Vp. 196 “This is an enormous number, making a total of 3,936,600 
in the whole of the forces engaged and is doubtless a great exaggeration. P. N. Banerji, op. 
ciU P. 201; also G. T. Hate, The Art of War in Ancient India, p. 53. 

(5 J IV, pp. 209-10 ; J, VI, pp. 252-3 GG. 1X27-36, names abnost all the parts of a 
chariot which is here taken to compare with the human body. See for these parts Hopkins, 
op. ci*., pp. 237-43; Hate, op. cit., pp.46-8 ; Fed. Ind. 9 U, pp. 201-3. # , , 

6. J. IV p. 210, by the bye, seems to indioate that m plaoe of an won sheath, a strap of 
leather 111™ that of a lion’s skin may also be used, and used with a greater advantage as in that 
oase the nemi would be much stronger (galacammath uppdtetod cakirangula matte thane aywpat 
fena viya neminanfale parikkhitu nemi ca third bhavissati), ayosukatanemiyo m J., VI, p. 580-U. 
2382 

7. Hopkins, op, ci*., p. 238-9; Vedic Index, II, p 207. 

8. When a distinction is intended, isa is the lower, kuoara the upper end of the pole. 
J. A O. S. 9 13, p. 241. 
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the other end* The yoke (yugo) was placed on the necks of the horses, one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yottakcc (yoTctn 
modem jotar) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
reins, raimi, controlled by the Sdrathi who goaded the horses with the patoda . 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of these being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connected at each end with the axle-wood, and this was called 
the ‘three-fold piece’ tidanda (tridanda or trivenu) or this piece was a triangle 
of bamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
together to the pole. 1 There was a white chattaka (chhatra) or an umbrella 
above. "Whether the sides (pakkhara) had railings or not we do not know. 2 
The noiseless running of the car ( akuiana ) seems to be praised. The little, 
light and swift (lahu-lagJiv) car was desirable. The normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned. 3 “It is 
uncertain whether in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side; possibly both modes were in use.” 4 This is a typical 
description of a war—chariot: 

“Lo ! Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
- With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed with bow in hand.” 5 
No reference is to be found in the stories as to the size and dimensions of the 
different parts of a chariot, 6 

The elephant was a new animal for the early Vedic Indians who recognized 
it as the animal with a hand (mrga-hastin).' 7 But in course of 
ELEPHANTS, time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 
Epics, so in the Jdtalca stories, it had taken an honourable, 
rank in the army and on other royal occasions. In the stories before us we 
find these war-animals clad in armour, mounted upon by mahauts (gdmanis) 
and armed warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It seems, the king, 

1. Hopkins, op. cit. 9 pp. 241-2. This reference to the tidan$a in J., VI, p. 252-G. 1132 is 
obscure to the English translators, See J. VI, p. 125 n. 

2. Hopkins, op. cit 13, p. 240. 

3. J., I, p. 181—“Dve bhatika sindhave rathe yojetvd . II, p. 39 e< Sabbasetaeatusindhava - 
ynttarathavafre ; VI, p. 223-G. 965 “Tatmsum kumuda yutta cattaro sindhava hay a." 

4. Vedic Index , II, p. 202. Hopkins, op. cit ., pp. 242-2: 250-1. 

5. J., V, p. 259 GG. 49-50 ; VI, pp. 48-G. 172-3 ; 49-G. 205-6. On the standards and 

flags of the Epic war-car Hopkins remarks : “They bear an important part in battle, for they 
ar« the rallying points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is well spoken of as the 
upholder of his whole army. They are not however national, but individual.” J. A. O. 8., 13 
p. 243. The best horses in the stories are always white Sindh horses and scarcely Kambhoiakas. 
See J., I, pp. 175, 1S1; II, pp. • .39, 428 ; VI, pp. 223—G. 965 ; Kambojaka assatara : J. IV, 
p. 464 G. 242. The epithets applied to these horses are seta, kunudavannd, ajaneyya, samadantd 
vdhi ; cf. for all these, Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 255-7 Eor the equipment of the chariot of Poros 
see Curtius VIII, 14; for its representation on the bas-reliefs at Sanchl and the Barhut Stupas. 
See Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, plxii, r 

6. The Vedic car had 188 angulis (finger-breadths) for the pole, 104 for the axle, and 86 
for the yoke: Ved. Ind. t H p. 203. The best chariot in the Mauryan period measured 10 purusaa 
(i.e., 120 aiigulas) in height, and 1 2purusaa in width. Other kinds of chariots of different dimen¬ 
sions are also mentioned: Arthaidatm, II, 23. 

7. Vedic, Index , 11, pp. 171-2. 
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when he led the army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
{mangalahattM) and thence attacked the enemy’s city. 1 Besides this 
state-elephant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in fight was recognised. In fact, the battle-field was thought to be 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior: 

“0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose home is in the field, 

There stands the gate before thee now : why dost thou 

turn and yield !” a 

The tremendous havoc that these sturdy beasts did in battles is described 
in many a story. e Yaddhe viJchmtacdrind 9 , 3 tboy really were. “Winding his 
trunk about the shafts of the pillars he tore them up like so many toad stools; 
he beat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.” 4 In another scene the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away the host* and breaking the camp and 
seizing the king by his topknot. 5 The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old— c a type of male vigour.’ 

“Nagd on kcippitd danti balavantd satthihdyand ”. 6 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons. 7 
And the mahauts— gdmanis —were armed with spikes and hooks (tomarankusd) 
to urge and direct the beast. The warriors who sat on their backs 
(ndgaJchandhddhipatino) were the brilliant princes, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strike and strike again, and wave their banners. 8 There were special 
elephant trainers (katthdcariyds) in the king’s service. 9 In times of peace 
the elephants were richly decorated and used for processions, 10 

The third part of the four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid¬ 
ing was well known even in Vedic times, 11 but its use in 
CAVALRY. battle in those early days is not proved. 12 In the Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate part or body ( kulam ) 13 though 
the mounted soldiers do not necessarily act together. “They appear,” says 


1. J., n, pp. 22 , 94 ; III, p. 385 . 

2. J., II, p. 95-G 61 —“Sangamavasaro euro” Cf. Artha&dstra, VII, 2 ; and for Greek wri¬ 
ters who praise this beast see MicCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian pp. 93 ; 222. 

3. J., Ill, p. 386-G. 98. 

4. 96. 

5. Ibid., p. 22. These deeds of strength are inoluded in Kaufrlya’s enumeration • Artha- 
Sdetra, x. 4. 

6. J., VT, pp. 449-G 1579 ; 581-G. 2392. Of. Hopkins, op. cit., 13 p. 268. 

7. J., V, p. 258-G. 43 “Suvannakacchd matangd hemaJcappanavdsaed ” VI, pp. 21_G. 64; 

47-G. 168; 49-G. 199; 581—G. 2392 “Kacckdya baddhamdndya kuncam nadati 

mrano .” 

8. J., VI, p. 449—GG. 1579-84. 

9. J., II, pp. 20-2; VI, p. 47. 

10. Supra, p. 109. 

11. Vedic Index, I, p. 42. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 13, 262. 
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Hopkins, “as concomitants, dependent groups, but separate horsemon 
appear everywhere. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants.” 1 

In our stories this cavalry-host is as firm and sturdy as the war-cars and 
the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour ( vammath) and 
mail ( sannaham ). 2 The best thorough-breds were the Sindhava horses and 
were called ajdniyd : Ajamya ca jatiya Sindhava sighavdhand, 3 though 
Kamboja horses are also known. 4 Thus are the thoroughbreds described : 

" No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 

The hack ( valavd) gives in,” 5 

and so in another place a noble horse fallen wounded on the battle-field is 
made to utter these brave words before his charger: 

“Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie, 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but me.” 6 

The cavalry-men were armed with swords and bows (illiydcdpadhdri), 7 but 
not lances as Arrian is reported 8 to have seen in the Mauryan cavalry. 

Foot-soldiers constituted the main portion or force of the army. We have 
no information from these stories as to the various classes of 
these soldiers like the mania, bhriaka, irenibala, mitrabdla, 
or atavika of Kautilya.® But it seems certain that they 
were recruited from the brave people of the Ksatriya blood, 
faithful to the core. 10 The foot-soldiers also were clad in mail-coats in 
order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows and other 
dangerous missiles. 11 And in their hands they carried various weapons, notice¬ 
able among them being bows and swords and spears. They probably were 
dressed up in robes of different colours, some in blue some in brown and others 
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Index, H, p. 237. 
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ia white.’ Most of these foot-soldiers were trained archers, as we find that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage in those days, and kings kept those 
versed in this branch in thoic service. 1 2 The soldiers clad in armour, Kaldpa 
■on their heads, with leather-shields and bows in their hands, present a typical 
scene of the infantry: 


“(Nass a) cammam va kltam va 
Vammine ca dhanuggahe .” 3 

The above were the four component parts 4 * 6 of the army. But these did 
"Jiot exhaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen with their tools ready, sages and 
pandits for opportune advice and encouragement, other mercenaries with con¬ 
ches and drums. Here is a vivid description of the army of the Pancala king 
Calajji: “This army of Pancala is infinite. Men with burdens on their hacks 
(pitthimati), foot-soldiers, men skilful in fight, men ready to destroy, a great 
din, the noise of drums and conches, here is all skill in the use of steel weapons 
(bha'vijjdlankdrd) here are banners and knights in mail, artisans ( sippi ) and 
warriors (Surd). Ten sages ( pandita ) are here, profound in wisdom, secret in 
stratagem (rahogamd) and eleventh, the mother of the king encouraging the 
host of Pancala.... this host arrayed with three intervals... .” B 

We see how well-equipped the Jdtaka-&imj was. No reliance can he 
placed however on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more¬ 
over the statements are in themselves not clear. Sometimes the number of 
the warriors ( yodhd ) is only 500,® at others 1000 7 while 60,000 is a stock 
phrase. 8 14,000 is the number given for each of the three forces of elephants, 
chariots and horses in one place, 9 whereas in another 10 it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not be precise, but they seem reasonable at least, when we 
know, even from the notices of foreign travellers, that ‘armies of vast pro¬ 
portions were not unknown in India.’ The army of Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the records of Pliny and Plutarch, consisted of as many as 9,000 


1. L VI, p. 619, G. 2376. 

2. J., I, p. 356-7; V, p. 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373—G. 140. 
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elephants, 30,000 horses and 60,000 footmen, besides chariots, 1 while accord¬ 
ing to Strabo 2 his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the army-organisation was thus divided into several divi¬ 
sions which were probably under different generals. But the whole army: 
administration was under the control of the Commander-in-chief—the Send - 
petti —who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear picture 
of this officer is given by the stories, we can well imagine his position from some 
general statements made about him. Often, as we have seen, 3 4 he belongs to 
the ruling family and, as such, occupies a prominent place among the ministers. 
In fact one Jataka* clearly suggests that he was the first among all ministers. 
As the title indicates, he was the leader of the army, and in wars occupied the 
next highest military post after the king. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge 5 and looking after the due protection of life and pro¬ 
perty of the citizens. 6 He resides in a well-guarded palace with gates and 
watch-towers in the city and lives in prosperity, 7 conferring with other 
ministers on important matters. 8 It seems to us that the Mahdsenagutta — 
protector of the army—twice mentioned in the stories, 9 is the same as the 
Sendpati, and there is nothing to distinguish between the two as Kck 10 
seems to do. 


n 

WARFARE 

Well-organised and well-constituted as the axmies were in those days, 
it is but natural to see that the art of warfare, together with its various tactics, 
stratagems and practices, was well known. The unsafe condition of the fron¬ 
tiers due to the depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
kings or even the revolts of impatient princes, no doubt, kept the hands of 
the soldiers full. When the troops stationed on the borders ( paccantayodhe ) 
failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to the king w’ho immediately 
proceeded to the scene of operations, even though the season might not be 
favourable. 11 


1 . See Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity , p. 190. 

2. McCrindle, op. oil., p. 55. According to Arrian, Porus possessed cavalry 4000 strong, 
chariots 300. elephants 200, and 30,000 efficient infantry. For various other estimates see Date, 
op. cit., pp. 53 ff., P, N. Bnuerji, op. cit, pp. 196-7. 

3* Supra, p, 95. 
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9. Ibid, pp. 115,184. 

10 . Op. cit, p. 146 n. 
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. When a fight was to ensue, the whole army was warned to assemble for the 
purpose by beats of martial drum. 1 One might infer from this that, “there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived in different bar¬ 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to be collected 
together by some convenient means. Or was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms ? 2 The latter seems to be the more primitive stage and, from the nature 
of references to warriors, the inference is that there were regular troops, 
though there was no caste-restriction in the recruits. As to the real war-life 
of these soldiers we know next to nothing from these stories. How they 
were supported, what they did in peace, what did they get from the king as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
answers. Inference makes us say, however, that the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war : that the older stage when he was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities of tending cattle, offering 
sacrifices etc . had gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king. 3 

We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city—the capital city—and not 
in open hattle-fields, it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know. The army during its march set up camps 
(hhandhavdram ). 4 Some specific time of the y ear must have been regarded 
as proper and seasonable (kale) for starting on a campaign. 5 The army 
marched in regular bands (vaggavaggd). 6 The army took a suitable position, 
hot far from the city on which the attack was to be made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gandhara capital, and stations his dif¬ 
ferent forces in this manner: “Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots here, and here the footmen : thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
weapons ; as the clouds pour forth rain, so pour ye forth a rain of arrows;” and 
he stirs up his soldiers with an exhortation. 7 The arrangement of the different 


1. J., I, p. 358; HI, p. 160; IV, p. 170 nag are bherin carapetvd balatoyam sannip&tettha”. 
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J . A. 0, 8., 13, p. 190. Both Megasthenes and Arrian support our inference. See McCrindle, 
op . cit., pp. 85, 211. 
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orders of the army in the above instance must have been in accordance with 
some one of the arrays ‘Vyuhas’ known in those days. Three such orders 
of battle are known to the JdtaJcas , viz., the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the Waggon array. 1 Amongst these, the Lotus order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is described in a legendary manner as fol¬ 
lows : “In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth¬ 
ers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young porkers, next the 
young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the big tuskers, and the old Boars 
outside all. Then he posted smaller squares of ten, twenty, thirty a-piece here 
and there (dasavaggam msativaggam). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowing basket: be¬ 
tween the two holes was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with the stout fighting boars, went around everywhere encouraging the 
Boars.” 2 

Legendary though this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underlying 
idea behind such an arrangement of army—forces in actual warfare. “The order 
was a concentric one, based on a careful adjustment and assortment of the 
varying degrees of strength of the different elements of the army, and the post¬ 
ing of the different grades of the fighting material in such a fashion, that the 
strongest and the most efficient of the members always occupied the outermost 
circle.” 3 

Before the actual start of the war (satigame paecupatthite) the puroMta and 
other wise sages who accompanied the army or the leader or the king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage the soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field. 4 5 Sangame apaldyinam is 
the epithet of a true hero. 8 And everything should be at the foot of Honour: 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee, 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight even at the cost of life. 

And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife.” 6 

It is very rarely, if at all, that we witness an open fighting between two 
hostile armies. The Assaka-Kalinga conflict may be taken as typical. The 

1. J., II, pp. 405-6 “ Yuddham nama padumavyuhacakkavyuhasakafavyuhavaseTia tividham 
holi IV p 345—“ Yuddham nama sakatavyuhddivasena Hvidhain hotV 9 Details of various other 
arrangements are found scattered in the Dharmasutras, ArthaSastra, Puranas the Epics and 
later works on ‘Niti 9 .. Even if we disregard other later works like the Agni Purana , whioh 
give codes of war in accordance with Prof. Hopkins’ strict and cautious criticism against using 
them for more antique period, we cannot possibly ignore Kautilya who is so precise and com¬ 
bines in himself practical knowledge with theory. See Hopkins, J. A. 0 . S., 13, p. 194, note. 
Not to speak of other works, Kautilya mentions details of various battle-arrays which include 
our Sakaia and Cakka vyuhas; See ArthaSastra, X, 6. For the detailed descriptions and maps 
of these, see Date, op. eit pp. 72 jjjf; 94. 105. 

2. J., II, pp. 405-6; p. 345. 
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two armies meet on the borders of their respective kingdoms. The Assaka 
king, advised by his intelligent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with his 
thousand followers against the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has: 


“.the hero bold. 

The fixed resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.”' 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag¬ 
gressive king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of “either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged king had to be ready for battle. It was for 
this reason that the cities of those days were so strongly fortified. The forti¬ 
fications consisted of walls ( pdkara) and, at intervals, gates ( dvara) with towers 
{attdlakotthaka) and battlements (gopura ). And immediately surrounding the 
walls, were moats and trenches ( parikhd) which obstructed the approach of 
the enemies as far as practicable. 1 2 In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers were constructed at the four gates and between the 
watch towers three moats were dug, viz., a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry 
moat. 3 4 5 The walls were generally built of bricks ( itthihd)* and the height 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits.® 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the invading king to his army: 
“Disperse all about the city, fill up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 

-” 6 But this was not an easy task. The'besicgers could surround the 

eitv, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers, 7 arranged in any number of ways. 8 9 But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in scaling or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, and success was hard to get, if 
at all.® 
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First, the trenches were so deep and filled with water or mud, with snakes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a very easy task to cross them. 1 Even if they 
could, the walls and gate-towers afforded a stronger resistance. For it was 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to the other party, .roused up 
and, armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and red-hot 
missiles, showers of mud and stones, were thrown upon the invaders. When 
the latter were in the ditch, attempting to destroy the wall, the men in the gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, with the result that the 
attempt of the invaders ignominiously failed. 2 

When such attempts at storming and attacking failed, otheT means to 
cause the other party to surrender were thought of. Here it was that stratagies 
and diplomacy came to play an important part. Men of shrewd commonsense 
and profound wisdom, being at the helm of military affairs, brought into play 
their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics, thus lending a considerable inte¬ 
rest to martial operations. 3 Stoppage of supplies of necessary provisions, by 
means of blockade, seems to have been a very familiar device by which obsti¬ 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender. 4 In order to avert the calamity 
consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive measures were 
taken before-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessaries of 
life by far-sighted ministers and advisers of the king. Th e city was thoroughly 
guarded. Poor people residing in the city were removed outside, where they 
could be free to get food and water, and instead rich families from outside 
were brought and settled in the city, and great quantities of corn and water 
stored up. 5 

A regular system of espionage was another feature of such siege-warfare. 
Spies (upaniJchMttapurisd) were regularly employed to watch the activities 
and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp, and secret reports were 
received which greatly helped to determine lines of actions to be taken against 
the enemy. 6 The postern gate ( Culadvdra ) of the city was the usual way 
through which the ingress or egress of these men was possible. Ingenuous 
efforts were made through these spies who mixed up with the enemy’s people 
to know the secrets, and spread internal dissensions and disaffection by “so 
representing the facts (musdvddam) as to produce an impression, that the whole 
army had been corrupted by taking bribes from the other party.” In this way 
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the forces were disrupted and plans failed. 1 11 III, Sending and receiving of mess¬ 
ages were mostly effected by fastening letters to the arrows and throwing 
them in the desired direction. 2 Flight of the king or the leader from the 
field was an unfailing signal for his party to retreat. 3 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It was realized that “a small army with counsel could conquer a large army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, even as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness. 9,4 There is nothing more to be said with regard to the ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas¬ 
sador was followed. 5 It is moreover probable that wounded soldiers in war 
were carried away on stretchers ( pTialahd ) and properly treated. 6 When a 
king was invited by another king, the expenses (paribbayam) of his army were 
borne by the latter. 7 The victorious king while returning to the city, went 
round it in a solemn procession, 8 and the warriors feasted on dainties. 9 . 

Various lands of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur¬ 
poses. It is not necessary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAPON'S. of each. 10 Bow (< ihanu , cdpa ), quiver (Jcanda) and arrow 
(sarq) were familiar. There were three parts of an arrow: 
tala handle, dandaka stock, and vaja- feathers. 1 * Poisoned arrows were also 
in use. 12 Ndraca was perhaps an iron arrow. 13 Vdsi , pkarasu or fcuthari 
representing axe, and mugara , a kind of club, were ordinary weapons. 14 Sula 
was a trident spit. 15 Sword and spear were more familiarly used ; Sarasaiti 
is a frequent compound ; 16 tomara was a kind of javelin. 17 Sword (Jchagga : 
asi) reigns supreme. The common type was about 33 angulas long, 18 “of the 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong. 19 Sheath and hilt of the sword— tharu: thala 
are known. 20 Vajira-vajra or the thunderbolt is mentioned. 21 Of 


1. Ibid., pp. 391, 399, 401, 403. 

2. J., II, p. 90 ; VI, p. 400 “pannath likhitvd han$e bandhitvdtam pavattim pesesurii.” 

3. J., II, p. 21.—“ Ninfldyahattd sangamassa mahantam pi balam yujjhamdnarh thokatho- 
ham oeahhati.” VI, pp. 405, 409, 446—G. 1563. 

4. J., VI, p. 448 — G. 1566 “Appaseno pi ce rmnti mahasmam amaniinam jindii raja - 
rdj&no adicco v'udayan tamam 

5. J., II, p. 319— “duto smiti vadantam na varmti VI, p. 528 “ iasmd dutam na hananti 
esa dkammo semanteme)Cf. S. V. Viivanatha, International Law in Ancient India , p. 29. 

6. J., VI, p. 55. “laddhappahare phalalce nippajjapetvd myhanti 

7. Ibid, p. 428. 

8. J., 1, p. 438. 

9. J., Ill, p. 522-G. 75. 

10. For this one may be directed to Prof. Hopkins’ learned treatment in J. A. 0. S., 13; 
pp. 269 ff. and Date, op. cit., p. 10 ff. 

11. J., V, p. 130 : feathers of heron : II, p. 89; V, p. 475-G. 390. ndli should be quiver 

III, p. 220 ; dhanutuhnira, V, p. 129. 

12. Ibid., p. 49; J. A. O. S., 13, pp. 277-8. 

13. J., IV, p. 182 j V, p. 129 ; J. A. O. S., 13, pp. 275, 279. 

14. J., I, p. 273 ; n, p. 102 ; IV, p. 208. 

15. J., V, pp. 163, 488. 

16. J., I, p. 173 ; III, p. 6 ; V, pp. 410, 481; VI, p. 400 ; Kanaya in I, p, 273. 

17. J., VI, p. 400. 

18. J., I, p. 273; III, p. 338. 

19. J., VI, p. 449—GG. 1581-3 ; nettimsa-nistrifhia z Ibid ., p. 188 ; 449-G. 1581. 

20. J., HI, pp. 220-1. 
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defensive armour and weapons, we have both cammam and v(tMmam . 
The leather-shield (cammam) is described as of a hundred layers carefully 
wrought by leather-workers and a strong defence against arrows. 1 And 
coat-of-mail or amour was also very well known, and used, as the word 
vammino , so frequently occurs. . It was worn underneath the undeTgarment 
(nivdsanemtare ). 2 Kita, Karoti and Utthiaa representing the diadem worn 
on the head are known. 3 

Before closing up this chapter, we would like to notice the police 
arrangements of those times, as this should come under the head of military- 
organisation. 

As we are, all this time, speaking about central administration, we may 
leave the local police-system which, however, rested with the village-headman 
himself. 

j?or the city and towns, there was an official variously called chief-con¬ 
stable, city-governor and Lord Protector—the nagaraguttilea. As the title 
signifies, he was the city governor, his duties being to guard the city, especially 
during the night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to carry 
out sentences of punishment. 4 At night-fall, the gates of the city were closed 
by the gate-keepers who called out three times before doing so, 5 , and the city- 
guards petrolled the streets. 6 Probably, a drum was sounded to the night- 
watches 7 , which were three. 8 The nagarctgutpika wore round his neck, as a 
badge of his office, a wreath of red flowers 9 . He was “king by night. 510 The 
police however was not above corruption. 11 Our nagar aguttika, perhaps, cor¬ 
responds to the nagala-viyohalaka of A£oka, 12 and the nagaraka or the 
pauravyavahdrika of Kautilya.* 3 

There is an indication of the presence of a sort, of ‘Volunteer Police* 
(afavirakkhika) who, dwelling at the entrance of woods and forests, hired 
themselves out to guide travellers through those forests which were frequently 
infested with robbers. 14 It seems from the relations of these ‘vatiacctrdkas 
with the king, that they had some official position and probably correspond 
to the Kaufilyan aranijacaras . 15 


1. J., VI, p. 454-G. 1610 Yodhaphctlaha : V, p. 389. 

2. J., Vr, p. 296 (nivatthahojo) $ V, p. 129 ; SannahalcancuTcam : ibid . 

3. J., V, pp. 128-9 ; 373—G. 140 ; VI, p. 592-G. 2464. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 30, 59, 436. 

5. J., EE, p. 379 “ nagaradv&ram pidhanaveldya tiJchhattum saddam anusdvesi ” 

6. J., I, p. 457; II, p. 140 ; III, pp. 59, 436. 

7. J., V, p. 459—“ ydmabheriveld ** 

8. J., I, p. 103 “ tiyarmratti ” 

9. J., Ill, p. 30 ‘ ‘nagaraguUiJcanam lcanfhe rattapupphaddma ** 

10. IbicL 

11. J., HI, pp. 59, 436. 

12. Separate Kalinga Edict I. 

13. Artkatastra, 1, 13 ; II, 36 ; IV, 5. 

14. J., 1, p. 283; II, p. 335 ; HI, pp. 98, 150, 249, 371; V, pp. 22, 471. 

15. Arthatastra, II, ], 34. 



CHAPTER VI 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


T here can be no doubt, that so extensive states like Kasi and Koasla, 
Anga and Magadba, Assaka and Kalinga, with well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions, were divided into different administrative units, provinces or 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform¬ 
ation about the provincial or district administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the rajjitgdJmka-ania&xts or rajukas, 
with whom we have already become familiar, were provincial heads* It has 
been well-maintained 1 2 that the Rajukas or Idjuhas of the ASokan Inscriptions 
were provincial heads, their main functions being, presumably, survey, land 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term mahdmatta occurs several times 
in the Jdtakas , 2 it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occur¬ 
ring in the Arthaidstra of Kautilva and the A3oka Inscriptions where, indeed, 
it has been taken to mean provincial official. 3 Similarly is it doubtful whether 
the yuttas and the purisas appearing so often in these stories 4 should have any 
affinity with the yuktas and the purusas of the Mauryan administrative system. 5 
It is certainly difficult to attach any technical significance to these general 
terms. Still we may be permitted to hold, thac these were officials connected 
with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such wider and more distinct 
powers as their followers of the Mauryan days did. We may lastly note that 
there is even a suggestion to the fact that some kings appointed their princes 
as governors or viceroys over the provinces ( janapadas) in their kingdoms, 6 
as was really the case in the Mauryan days. 7 


The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative unit. After 


AN ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE 
UNIT. 


all, what was a kingdom if not a definite collection of 
villages I 8 9 Then, as even now, the bulk of the people lived 
in villages. * The greatness of a kingdom is represented by the 


number of villages it included. 6 


1. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity , pp. 208; 216-9. 

2. J., II, pp. 367, 378 *, IV, pp, 134—G. 101 where mahamattas are distinct from mantins, 
202 “ranna va rajamahaTnattena ' 1 

3. Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 208-10. Of the third group of provincial officers viz., the pr&de* 
HJcas or the pradesfaras, we have no mention in the stories. 

4. J., IV, p.*492; V, pp. 14,117—G. 20, where yutta are clearly associated with the Jana- 
pada or district affairs; I, pp. 200, 263, 384 ; II, p. 122 ; HI, p. 326 ; VI, p. 135. 

5. Dikshitar, op cit., pp. 222-7. 

6. J., IV, p. 131. “JB djd tesam janapadam datvd uyyojesi also VI, p. 294—G. 1284. 

7. Prince Bindusara was the Viceroy of the southern provinces; Adoka is also said to have 
been Viceroy at Takkasila; and under ASoka himself, no doubt, his princes ( humalas) were 
appointed as viceroys at Taxila, Ujjain, Tosali and Suvarnagiri ; See Dikshitar, op. cit., 
p. 200 ff. ; • 

8. Cf. Rhys Davids “But the peoples of India, then much more even than now, were, first 
and foremost, village-folk.” Buddhist India, p. 50 

9. J., HI, pp. 365-367, G. 76 “ .. .gamasahassani paripunnani aolasa;” V. p. 258—G. 41 
“SaftM gdmaaahassdni paripunnani sabbasa.” The figures 16,00*0, and 60,000 may seem to be 
exaggerated, but they are not improbable. Cf. Pran Nath, “Videha may certainly have con¬ 
tained 16,000 villages, provided village be taken in the sense of survey village or estate. 
Economic Condition , p. 51* 
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A village (gama) consisted of closely-situated habitations in the midst of 
cultivated fields and jungles. Beyond the fields lay the waste and the wood¬ 
land, where the village-cattle were grazed, 1 and the villagers went to gather 
firewood and leaves of trees. 2 Most of the villages were protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades with gates. 3 

The population of a village extended from thirty to a thousand families 4 5 
or, approximately, from 150 to 5000 souls. It is not necessary at present to 
go into economic details. But it is quite essential here to state some of 
those facts in order to get an, idea of this administrative unit—the village. 

There were different orders of villages, viz., nigamagdma, janapadagama, 
dvdrgdma and paccantagama and villages occupied with different guilds 
varying in importance and population. People could live in these villages a 
simple and inornate life, pursuing their trade and commerce, agriculture, 
and various other avocations in peace and security. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was concerned, 
it enjoyed a fair amount; of autonomy, the central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its headman called the gamabho - 
jaha B or the gamani. 6 The literal meaning of the title 
THE HEAD- gdmabhojaka would be “one who enjoys a village”, i.e., a 

MAN. - village given in reward by the king. Now, as has already been 

hinted at before, 7 there seem to have been two types of 
villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded by which were enjoyed by mi 
individual and (6) others, the revenues of which were enjoyed by the State* 
In either case there must be a headman. "Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not, is not at all clear. It may be easily supposed, 
however, that the higher officers like the purohita, who were the recipients of 
such grants, could not possibly act as the headmen of the villages. . In that 
case, they only had concern with the annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave every other item of administra¬ 
tion in the hands of a person who was really the headman. In some other 
cases, where the recipients were just ordinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmaua, the headman may have been the same as the recipient. Anyhow, 
since the distinction cannot be more comprehensive, we may proceed with our 
task of observing tho actual administration of a village, taking the gdmabho¬ 
jaka of the stories as the headman proper. 

1. J., I, pp. 193*4. 

2. J., V, p. 103. 

3. J., I, p. 239; II, p. 76 “ nalaparikkhitto ” ; 135 ; IH, p. 9; IV, 370. 

4. J., I, p. 199. “ Tasmin ca game time ‘eva Jculani honti ;** V, p. 71—“ ehekasmin pane a 
panca kulasatdni vasanti ; ” HI, p. 281 c< Tesam gdmato avidure anno sahassahufiko gamo ** also 
III, p. 8 “Tattha timsa jana rajasevaka vasanti .” where ‘thirty men* must of course mean 
thirty men with their families.’ 

5. J., I, pp. 199, 354, 483 ; H, pp. ]36, 300—G. (?); IV, pp. 115, 326. 

6. J., IV, p. 310—G. 84. Oramani is a Vedic title for the village-headman : Vedic Index 

1, p'. 247. see now Atindranath Bosei Deo. 1937, pp. 610 ff. 

7. Supra, p. 145. 
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The functions and powers of the gdmabhojaka were wide and important. 
He exercised judicial powers and also executive authority, so far as his civil 
and, to a certain extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus one gdmabho¬ 
jaka issued, prohibitions against the slaughter of animals within his jurisdic* 
tion, 1 a3 id another stopped the sale of wine. 2 Elsewhere 3 a gdmabhojaka 
fined a fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to make her pay the fine. Once, when crops failed in a village due to 
famine, the headman distributed food to the famine-stricken villagers on 
promise of receiving a share of their next crops. 4 These instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command* But 
his powers were not unlimited, nor completely transferred. He could not 
become a tyrant in his own village. 

3Firstly% he was not without any control from above i.e., the king. Once a 
gdmdbTiqjctka spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, the slanderer’s ( i pesu1i / hakdrakas$a) possessions were given over to 
them and he was made their slave and finally turned out of the village. 5 
Another headman was properly punished by the king, as he, with his own 
people, went away to the forest, deliberately leaving the villagers at the mercy 
of robbers. 6 That his judicial powers also were restricted in character is seen 
from the fact, that he could not deal with complicated law-suits arising in 
his village,* 7 nor could he inflict graver punishments. We see from the Gama - 
nicanda Jdtaka , 8 that in judicial matters the final authority largely rested 
with the king or his Court. It also proves that the administration of justice 
was one of the essential links 9 that bound the villages to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. If one of the litigant parfcies in a village wanted redress at the hands 
of the king or his Court, inspite of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he could do so, and the case had to he decided accordingly. It the other party 
refused to agree to such a course he was liable to punishment. “Now this 
people, 9 ’ so we are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potshexd, and say, ‘Here’s the king’s officer: come along’. If any man 
reftised to go, he is punished.” 10 

Secondly, the villagers themselves, perhaps through their committee, 
exercised not a little amount of influence on the activities 
VUXAGE of the headman. In both the instances cited above, viz., of 

ASSEMBLY. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the villagers make a representation in a body to their 
headman to suspend or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 

X. J., XV, p. 115—“•.. .garmbliojako maghdtam Jcar&pm .**, 

2. Ibid., “ _ gamabhojako majjaviJckayarh varetva.” 

3*. J., X, p. 483. 

4. J., XI, p.135. 

5. J., 1, pp. 199-200. , * 

6. J-, I, p* 355_ “ayam dufthabhojako coreM elcaio hutva gdmam vilumpapetva corem pa- 

liyitvk 'ltarn kammarh, pakatam jmrii. Ath ’aeea raja dosmurupam niggaham akati.” 

7. Ill, p.204. 

8. J-, II, P- 301. 

Another essential link was the revenue-collection. 

lo! Ibid. “Tesu pi janesu yam kinci sakkharam va kapalakhandam va ukkhipitva aym te- 
rajadiito, eMti mtte yo na gacckati tassa rajaHam karonti” 
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time-honoured practices. The headman had to yield and say : “Do as yon 
have always done aforetime.” 1 The viUage-committee must have been a 
potent force in the carrying out of the affairs affecting the common interests 
of the villagers in general. Although it is not possible to say anything defi¬ 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not want¬ 
ing to point out the fact that the heads of the houses in a village carried on 
their common affairs in remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is neces¬ 
sary to point out in this connection, that though the majority of villages very 
likely contained a heterogeneous population, there were others, inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single class or followers of a single 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. 2 In this latter case, the guild 
or corporation ( seni ), which was, as we shall see later on, already a powerful 
factor in the economic and social life of the people, shared with the headman 
the responsibility of carrying on the management of rural affairs. And if the 
village consisted of men following more than one profession, the village-com¬ 
mittee might have comprised a representative of each family in the village. 
Thus we see in the hamlet of Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families ot which its population was composed, assembling together in 
the middle of the village, and carrying on the business of the village. 3 Simi¬ 
larly in another place 4 we find the same number of men transacting the vill¬ 
age-affairs. This is significant. And as has been well observed, 5 “it may not 
also be improbable that, irrespective of the total population of a village, the 
committee usually consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.” 

The meetings of the village-committee must have been held in a hall 
(said) in the midst of the village, provided with boards, seats and a jar of 
water. 6 As to the nature of work generally performed at these meetings ( gdma - 
hammam or gamahiceam) the same Macala hamlet provides us with an interesting 
example. The members of this corporate body are found to be in complete 
agreement with their leader, who is credited with much initiative (te timsajand 
BodMsattena samdnacckanda ahesum). 7 Here the leader is said to have estab¬ 
lished the members of his committee in the Five Commandments and thence¬ 
forth to have gone about with them doing good works. Then the people too 
“doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s company used to get up early 
and sally forth with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. With their 


1. J., IV, p. 115.—. .mahdjano sannipatitvd aha-Sami mayath migasufearadayo ma- 
retva yahJchdnam balihammam karissdmd .... pubbe imasmin kale surachano nama hoti .... 
Tumhaham pubbekarananiyamen eva harotha”. 

2. This will be disoussed in detail while speaking of economic conditions in the following 
section of this work. 

3. J., I, p. 199 —“Tasmin ca game Urns ‘eva kulani honti , te ca timsa kulamanussd ekadi- 
vasam gdma majjhe thatvd gamakamma m karonti .** 

J., HI, p. 8 “Tattha timed jam rdjasevaka vasanti. Te pdto va gamamajjhe sannipa - 
titvd gdmakicccm karonti 

5. Sen, op . cit ., p. 108. 

6. J., I, p. 199 “... .gamamajjhe . salam karesi 9 tattha phalak&eandni santharitva 

pdniyaedtim thapesi” The santhagara, or the mote-hall, was a feature of the town, J., IV, p. 
74 ; gdmassa kammantatfhanam at J., IV, p. 306. 

7. J., I, p. 199. 
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clubs they used uo roll out in the way all stones that lay on the four highways 
and other roads of the village, the trees that would strike against the axles 
of chariots they cut down; rough places they made smooth; causeways they 
built, dug water tanks and built a hall.” 1 A remarkable picture, this, reveal* 
ing before .us the healthy spirit of communal work, the sense of dignity of 
labour and the genuine public spirit.. Observes Dr* Radhakumud Mookerji: 
“We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic and complete account 
of the evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the commiinal 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how rhe assembly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works as being the indispensable material 
requisite for the growth and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic 
consciousness, which builds up the village itself.” 2 Indeed the villagers of 
Macala provide us with a refreshing example through the gloom of the inter¬ 
mediate period of our history, specially when we are to-day bent upon plan¬ 
ning a country-wide rural-reconstruction schemes. There is nothing to show 
that the workers of the Macala village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grants for their public works. The village was self-supporting. 

Influential as the village-oommittee was, it often went against the inte¬ 
rest of the gdmabhojaka . For instance, in the same Macala village, the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, having by common consent given up the habit of drink¬ 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : “When these men used to get drunk and 
commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the price of their drinks but also from fines and duos they paid. But 
now here’s this young brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the Command¬ 
ments ; he is putting a stop to murders and other crimes.” 3 * * * * * 

From all this, it seems that the village government was largely carried 
on by the committees with the help of the headman, and, excepting judicial 
matters of graver character and the revenue-collection, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural affairs. Village life was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic actions of the 
headman or the harassment by the tax-collectors as we saw before. Even so, 
the villagers would not suffer a despotic gdmabhojaka. They would take 
the law in their hands. For instance, when once a headman intrigued with a 
villager’s wife he was seized by the lock of hair on the top of his head, 


1. J., I, p. 199. “Te pi ten 9 eva saddhim punnani karonti kdlassa vutthdya vasipharasum- 
usalahattha catumahapathadisu muscdena pdsdne uppctHetva pavattenH, ydndnam akkhapatighat- 
arukhhe haranti, visamam samam karonti , setwh altharanti , pokkharaniyo khananti, sdlarh 
karonti t " 

2. Local Government in Ancient India , 2nd ed., p. 146. 

3. J., I, p. 199 —"Catikahapanadivasena c’eva dan$abalivasem ca dhamarh labhami 

amongst these udpi deserves our special notice. It most probably comes from the word Capa 

or Cam a well-known word in epigraphio records, but its meaning is differently given. How¬ 

ever, a Capa meant a policeman and unjust extortion by him from the people is so clear ^ from 
the epigraphioal records: Cf. e.g. 9 E. IX, 283, 298 ; XI, 179, 221. For fuller description 

of this official see Pran Nath, op . cit., p. 64 ff. Our gamabhojaka, then, had also police-duties 

to perform. It is clear that he is represented by the papel of our times; contrast Mrs. Rhys 

Davids. J. B. A . 8., p. 887 (1901). 

23 
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dragged into the courtyard and thrown down as he cried, “I am the head¬ 
man.” He was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesson.' 
If he was congenial, he could be left free, surrounded by comrades enjoying 
in dances and music and favoured by the king. 1 2 On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1. J., H, p. 136. 

2. J., IV, p. 310—G. 84 —"So gamani hoti sahayamajjhe naccehi gllehi pamodam&no." 




SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 



INTRODUCTION 


4 ‘T? 00 ^™ 013 ’” sa ^ s ^ 8rs -* ia, ^» “* s a study of mankind in the ordinary 
■C/ business of life ; it examines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with the attainment and with the use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing/’ 1 With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the JdtaTca evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all hands 
that economic currents are the most active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great thinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of the olden days as it is of the present age, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efforts at solutions all the 
world over ; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, be 
sure it will be largely due to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand it in this light, and on this basis, 
becomes necessary and all the more interesting. Of course, many will sneer 
at the idea of looking at ancient history and that too of a land like India with 
the modem perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we use the modern scientific terminology, the economic life of the 
Jdtdka people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exchange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufficient to present a 
systematic account of every fact under these heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 

It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nothing of theories and 
ideal speculations here, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagers and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


NATURAL 

ENVIRON¬ 

MENT. 


The study of the physical or the natural environment which is always 
the basis of all economic life and activity must precede 
out investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and materials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
can therefore only have a general idea of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite materially at variance with what it is at 
present. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geological disruptions. So also with climatic conditions. The 


I. Principles of Economics, I, 8th ed. p. 3, quoted by Alfred E. Zimmem, The Greek Com - 
momoealth, 3rd. Ed, p. 213. 
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GangarYamuna plain was rich and fertile with plenty of water, and hence the 
plentiful growth of rice and sugarcane which we notice in the stories. 
Kalifiga or Orissa suffered most from want of rain. The Central-Indian 
stretch of land was covered over with dense forests—the Mahakantara of a 
little later period—which brought heavy rainfall. The richness and variety 
of flora and fauna that are to be seen in the Jdtahas show the large extent of 
area and a great variety in physical features and climate of the country even 
in those days. As for the facilities of communication, they were decidedly 
few and that too bad. Roads were not well constructed and were infested 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free communication. Water trans¬ 
port was comparatively better. The coast was not developed, though natural 
and rough harbours did help the adventurous traders of Bharukaccha or 
Ca'mpa or Kavirapattana. On the whole, the conditions were, as may be ex¬ 
pected, simple and primitive. Nature was ready to respond, but where was 
the human being to call and question her ? But, then, can we expect this 
at a time more than two thousand years earlier in the history of evolution ? 

As to the social background, we need not say much here, as we are going 
to have a separate chapter on this subject. But in order 
SOCIAL BACK- to understand its influence on the economic life, we may 
GROUND. point to the existence of joint-family system, which preserv¬ 
ed the status and condition of a man, system of heredi¬ 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise the industries, system of reli¬ 
gious mendicancy which deprived labour of a much useful element, and the 
class-divisions into the well-off nobility (issard) and the poor (daliddd) which 
to a certain extent marred the social harmony, as usual. 

From the analysis of the modern conception of wealth, we find four 
characteristics, viz., it is material, it is consummable, it is 
NATURE OE appropriable and it is transferable. Wealth of the JdtaTca 

WEALTH. times consisted in gold and silver and such other pre¬ 

cious metals, household gear, kine, oxen and horses, cattle 
(pasu), fields and stores of grain (Eotthagdrd) and even slaves and hired labour¬ 
ers—mostly agricultural and commercial capital. And what industrial capi¬ 
tal there was, was in the form of tools and implements of the various crafts¬ 
men. We may also add that the organisation of industry was based on private 
and not collective property of land and other means of production and 
distribution. Finally, there was, as we shall see, a considerable differentia¬ 
tion of occupations most of which again had become hereditary. This 
naturally necessitated facilities of exchange. And though we hear of a girl 
working for a garment and a dog being bought for apiece of money and a 
cloth, money economy had come into existence. 
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W E know that in any investigation of Production, the determination 
of its primary factors is quite essential. As in modern times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were land, labour, capital and 
organisation. These are the chief means of production. Let us, then, try 
to get whatever information we can, for each of these factors. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the masses as usual. This and 
other items such as cattle-breeding and dairy-farming constitute rural econo¬ 
mics which we should first study. 

The whole country was filled with a net-wort of villages and towns, 
the former occupying a much larger space. As already 
TYPES OP stated, there were different orders of villages such as gdma , 
VILLAGES. gamaka , nigamagama, dvdragama and paccantagama. Gdma 

means an ordinary village, gamaka a small village, or 
more appropriately, a hamlet. Nigama ordinarily meant a town, “though 
there was not... .any such hard and fast line between gdma and nigama to 
warrant the exclusion... .of some gdmas which may have amounted to 
nigamas .’ M A nigamagama thus means a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distinct from a gdma with its quieter life. 1 2 Dvdragama 
obviously means a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
other words, a suburb. The other order of villages was that of the paccanta - 
gdmas or border-villages. Economically speaking, all these orders can be 
classified into three main types which may be designated as : the mixed types, 
the special or the suburban types, and the border types. 3 Under the first 
type, come those villages which were occupied by people of different castes and 
occupations. Perhaps these were in majority, and had the gdmabhqjaka as 
their administrative Head. 

The special and the suburban types consisted of those villages which 
were occupied solely, or mainly, by particular communities, some of them 
specialising in some kinds of industry. Both the nigamagdmas and the dvdragd- 
mas come under this head. We have instances of villages of Brahmanas, 4 


1. C'H.I., p, 200. 

2. J„ II, pp 225,232, for instance. 

3. See Gupta, Land System, pp. 25 jjf. 

4. J., I p. 368. HI, p, 293, 342 j IV, p. 276. 
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Cabalas,’ hunters, 2 robbers,* carpenters/ smiths, 3 potters, and weavers 
“These were either suburban to large cities, or rurah and constitut- 
iug as such special markets for the whole country-side”* The existence and 
Sowth of such suburban areas were due either to the pobcy of segregation 
adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the people of lower 
classes like the Caudalas or to the natural tendency of localisation of particular 
Idnds of handicraft or industry, in which case the villagers had of necessity to 
depend on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. In any case, the 
economic life in these dvaragdrms was very poor. These villages were 
under their headmen, (jetthakd). 


The third type, namely the Border villages (paccantagamas) was also a 
very notable feature of those days. We have already seen, that these border- 
villaaes were in a very insecure condition owing to the organised depredations 
of robbers and marauders. 10 It was for this reason that these paccantagamas, 
where it was difficult to distinguish between a rebel and a loyalist, could not 
reasonably flourish as much as the villages of the former types which we 
nearer to the heart of a kingdom or which enjoyed the privileges of a close 
proximity to towns and cities. 12 It is therefore not at all surprising that we 
read of some border villages deserted and w a ruined state (puramgarmtt- 
Mna ). 13 The economic life of the people on the borders was very largely m a 
primitive stage, as we see them making their settlement wherever they can 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter. 14 


As regards the size and population of an ordinary village, we have seen 
that it might consist of anything from a group of two or three houses to an 
indefinite number, and that the number of its inhabitants varied from 30 to 
1000 families or 150 to 5000 souls. And if we take the number of the villages 
in the country as 60,000, then the total population would be 30 crores. But 
this is only a conjecture. 15 


]. J., IV, pp. 200, 376, 390 5 VI, p. 166. 

2. J., n,p 30 IV, p. 413; V, p.337 VI, p. 71. A nisadagama is also mentioned in 
the LSfyayana Sruata Sutra, VIII, 2, 8. See Vtd. In, I, 464. 

3. J., IV, p 430_“Both in North and South India there are still villages inhabited solely 

by criminal tribes”—Gupta, op. eit., p. 26. 

4. J., II, pp. 18,405 ; IV, pp. 159, 207, 344. 

6. J., Ill, p. 281. 

6. J., Ill, p. 376# 

7. J.; I, p* 3o6 

8. a H. I, p. 208 ; J. JR . A . 8., 1910, pp. 862 ff. 

9. J., Ill, p, 162 . IV, p. 225; V, pp. 288, 442, 476 ; VI, p. 170, 180. 

10. See specially J., IV, p, 220 “ Tada paccantavdsino cord janapadam pavmtvd gdmmam 
paharitva karamare gaketva bhan&kd ukkhipdpctvd puna paccantam payesum,’* 

11. J., Ill, p 9: “tvam kosi , rajapuriso corapuriso 

12. Sen, op. cit ., p. 104. 

13 . J., I, p. 478. II, pp, 76, 102; Cf, Mahdvagga t III, 10. 

14. J., IV, p. 289-90- “paccantavasino yattha yattha bahum mamarn labhanti taUha tattha 
gdmam nivesetvd arahne vicar itvd migddayo mdreiva marhsam aha ritvd puttaddram posenti.” 

15. G. H. L, I, pp 200-1, 
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All this about the habitat, the homestead (bhumibhaga ).' Now let us 
take up the cultivable oi arable or the agricultural land ( khetta ) 
AGEICUL- proper. For, this is the land which formed the largest and the 

TUBE. most important factor in production. And the wealth of the 

nation then, as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 

This arable ground of the gama ( khetta ) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest (araftfta) left stand¬ 
ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and cultivation. 2 It 
was divided into small individual farm-holdings, each in the possession of an 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boundary stones (ihambhe) 
were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners. 3 
The limits of the whole khetta might be extended by fresh clearing of the forest¬ 
land. 4 And while the majority of these farm-holdings were probably small 
‘manageable single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man,’ 3 and 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly permit big farming, 
large estates of 1000 karisas (8000 acres?) were not quite unknown. 6 The 
fields were guarded by fences, 7 snares, 8 placards (pannasaftftam ) 9 and vari¬ 
ous other means’ 0 and field-watchmen,' ’ from intrusive beasts and birds. The 
internal boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have been made 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation.’ 2 

As for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, we need not go much 
deeper, for it is always determined by the condition of the soil, climate or 
water-supply in such parts of the country where lands are brought under culti¬ 
vation. And these facts were not materially different then from what they 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Gafiga, Sindhu, Yamuna, and also other 
smaller ones like the Kannaporina, Godavari and Sotthivatl watered and en¬ 
riched practically the whole of the continent except perhaps Rajaputana. 
As to climate, it will not be unfair to say that on the whole, apart from slight 
variations, it was not different in substance from what it is now. The only 
part which looms large before our eyes as unfortunate in getting sufficient rain 
and thus becoming famine-stricken, was Kalinga or Orissa, which, oven 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect. 


1. J., IV, p. 359-G. 217. 

2. B p. 45 . J.,H,.358 and G. 86 —.. .sabbam vanam chinditm khetldni IcaritvS 
kasihamnum kannsu.” XV, p. 359-G. 217. 

3. J., IV, p. 281 ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, B, I. p. 46. 

4. J., n, pp. 357-8 ; G H. L, 1, p. 202. 

6. J.,1, p.277 III, p. 162. 

6. J.,UI,p. 293; IV, p.276. 

7. J., I, pp. 143, 153; ELI, p. 216. 

8 . J., I, p . 143. 

9. Ibid., p. 153 ; IV, pp. 262-3. 

, h P’ 143 “tattha tatlha opataih hhananti, sffl&ni ropmti, pasanayantani saiienti. 

mtapasadayo pa*e oddenti . ,9 


io* rr ?* ( bhettarahkhalca ); 111, p. 52 (kheltag&paica) ; IV, p, 277. 

nr if* fields were ordinarily constructed can be gathered from a description in 

ahavagga 9 J} 111, 12,1, where the Buddha is said to have beheld the Magadhan rice-fields divid- 
jj!-? 160 ? 9 ! (accibaddharh) and in rows (pcdibaddhain) and by outside boundaries (mart- 
yaaabaadham ) and by oross-boundaries {sirigftatakabaddham) which he likened to a patchwork 
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Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is often referred to, 1 11 “In 
days of farnino and drought,” says the Vessantara JdtaJca, 2 “com did not 
grow and so men being unable to live used robbery : tormented by want, 
poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard and upbraid him.” And 
the gdthd: 

“In hope their folds the farmers plough and till. 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill; 

But should some plague, or drought afflict the soil. 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.” 3 

shows the intensity of this phenomenon, experienced even to this day in the 
form of the ’Quake and the Cold wave and frost. 

How was this agriculture actually carried on ? Ploughing was, as it even 
now is, done with ploughs drawn by an oxen-pair. 4 The 
METHOD OF folk. expressed the idea of ploughing as the “making two of 
PLOUGHING. one.” 5 After ploughing, clods in the earth were broken,® 
and soil was turned with spades. 7 Nothing definite can 
be gathered from the stories as to how and wherefrom water was supplied 
to the fields. It is however presumed that, even though the artificial irrigation 
such as digging long canals was for all practical purposes unknown in those 
days,® the presence of large rivers and tanks and wells must have been made 
use of much in the same way as to-day. Much of course depends on rains 
which were uncertain. Water was taken through conduits (nikkham sukunda- 
lam), ‘the green grass clothing it about.’ 9 Seed was sown at usual time, 10 
and to the grown-up crops, the proverb gave the title ‘guhja’ because they could 
cover the crow out of sight. ’ 1 When ripe, the crops were cut and com threshed 
on a prepared floor ( Jchalamandala ) 112 and then taken to the granary. 13 Beyond 
this, we do not know anything about agricultural methods, such as the use 
of fertilisers and the adjustments and rotation of crops, existence of which 
may however readily be conceded. 


1. J., I, pp. 329, 430 ; II, pp. 135,149, 367 ; V; pp. 183, 403 ; VI, p. 487. 

2. J., VI, p.487. 

3. J., V, p. 401—G. 245. 

4 . J., I, p. 602 ; II, pp, 69 ( naAgoMsa ), 165, 300 (due gone) ; V, p. 68. 

5. J., VI, p. 364 -"Skatsa duidhakaranarh ndma kasanam.” 

6 . J.,ll,p.59. 

7. J., V, p. 68. 

8 . The existence of dams across the rivers for irrigation pnrposos can he seen in the 
famous Sdkiya-Koliya episode given in the Introductory portion of J., V, pp. 412 ff. 

9. .T., V, p. 401-G. 245. 

10 . J., 'll, p. 135; V. p. 401-G. 245 “Vapanti bij&ni" 

11 . J., IE, p. 174—G. 126 —“jatam yavam yena ca guhyamtihu.” For k&kaguhya see P&nini, 
Affadhyayi, 111, 2. 5. 

12 . J., II, p. 341; VI, p. 297—G. 1301. 

13. J., I, p. 467; II, p. 135; IV, p. 240 ; VI, p, 297-G. 1301. 
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What then were the agricultural products in general ? The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of different varieties (sdli: 
field- vi/W: tandula). 1 The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

CROPS. and Bengal, has always been famous for this rice-harvest 

which mainly depends upon the abundance of water-supply 
which could be got from the Ganges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
field grain-crops are mentioned barley (yava) and millet (kangu ). 2 Among 
pulses, grams ( kaldye) peas and beans (muggamdsa ) 3 and also perhaps 
sesame (tila) A are mentioned. Oil-seeds like the castor ( eranda ) must have 
been grown and with these may be mentioned the cocoanut trees. 5 Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper (marica), moist and dry ginger (addasingi- 
vera), white mustard (siddhatthaJca) and cumin (jiraka). 6 Salt and vinegar 
( lona-ainbila) are frequently mentioned as necessary ingredients in food. 7 

Sugar-cane (ucchu) seems to have been a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty. 8 Sugar ( sakkara ) was most probably obtained from 
sugar-cane. 9 

Of the fibre-crops, cotton ( happdsa ) was of course the most important. 10 
Other kinds of fabrics, viz., silk (hoseyya), wool (hambcda) and linen (hhoma) ix 
are also mentioned, but we do not know as to the extent to which these 
articles were produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised. 12 The ialmali or simbali or the simut (silk-cotton) trees which 
yield a silky fibre, were known. 13 But no information is at hand as to 
whether these fibres were converted into fine silk or not. 

We cannot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were produced or known, though the mention of a variety of colours 14 may 
lead us to believe in their existence and cognisance. 

Betel ( tambulam ) and arecca-nut (puga) appear to have been extensively 
grown. 15 

Of vegetables, a large variety is to be found. Among others pot-herbs, 
pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and convolvulus ( sakam wa atobu-kumbliandti- 


1. J., 

a. 530 —a, 

2. J., 
3* J 

4. J., 

5. J., 

6. J., 
G, 2133. 

7. J., 

8. J., 

9. J., 
10. J., 

. 13. J., 

/ 12. J., 

13. J., 

14. J., 
quite dear. 

15. J,, 


2030’ ^ ^' U> PP ' 136 ’ 378 J m P ' 383 ' IV ’ P ' 276 5 V ’ P ' 4 ° 5 ' a ' 2625 V1 ' 
n, p. 110 ; 111 , p. 216 ; VI , p. 580. 

VI ,p. 335 (?) PP ' 429 ’ 484 5 V > P- 37 ! V*’ PP- 355, 580. 


2083 (sasapo); 539— 


I, p. 423 ; H, p. 440 ; V, pp. 354, 417; VI, p. 529 G. 2023. 

I, p. 244; II, p. 363; III, p. 225 ; V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 536—G, 

l, pp. 244, 304; II, p. 263; Ill, p. 225. 

II, p. 240 ; IV, p. 160-1 j VI, p. 539—G. 2113. 

III, p. 110 ; IV, pp. 214, 379; V, p. 384. 

m, p. 286 ; V, 343 ; VI, pp. 47—G. 160 ; 336 ; p. 537— G. 2087. 

P- 138 ; V, p . 282 ; VI, pp. 47; 456-G. 1617; 500-GG, 1796-1801; 534-G. 2065. 
VI, p. 530—G. 2024. Subbarao, op. tit., p. 72. 

I, pp. 202, 203; III, p. 39; V, p. 269-G 120. 

VI, p. 279—G, 1223-5; meaning of mliya as indigo in VI, p. 537-G, 2086, is not 
I, pp. 260, 291; II, p. 320; V. p. 37; VI, p. 367. 
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eldlukddird iipusd) were grown.’ Cultivation of garlic (nddi) is also 
known. 1 2 


■HORTI¬ 

CULTURE. 


Horticulture was in a very high state of efficiency. The Jdtaka stories 
are replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
have a very large variety of garden-produce—both fruits 
and flowers. 3 Among the flowers, to mention only a few 
more important ones, we have Tcirksuka, pdtali, kawnikdra, Jayasumana , 
kadamba, sirisa, bakula, sola, ketaka and so on : 4 5 

“Festoons of flowers garlanded 


As'when the banners fly, 

Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Like stars that dot the sky.” 3 
“Always the many-coloured flowers, 

Blow fragrant on the breeze.” 6 

Of the fruits, again, not to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jackfruit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on: 7 

“A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow 

The choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.” 8 


Mango-groves were evidently a common feature. 9 10 11 12 

For vegetables and fruits there were the green-grocers or fruit-sellers 
(pannika) who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to the 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry.’ 0 And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large quantity to give rise 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garland-makers ( maid - 
Jcards). ’ 1 This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced, 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known. ’ 2 


1. J., 1, p. 312 ; IV, p. 445 ; V, p. 37. 

2. J., VI, p. 536—G. 2083. 

3. Innumerable are the trees and plants, flowers and fruits mentioned and described with 
a keen sense of observation mainly in the gatMs of the stories. See specially J., II, pp. 105-6* 
IV, p. 92—G, 1-2 ; V, pp. 37-8, 100-G. 19-21, 405, 420; VI, pp. 269-G. 1166-8; 528—38 GG! 
2012-2100. Cf, G. P. Majumdar’s Upavana Vinoda , a Samskrta treatise on Arbori-Horticul- 
ture, Calcutta, 1935, esp. informative Introduction. 

4. J., VI, pp. 530-39-GG. 2024-2115. 

5. Ibid, pp. 529-30-G. 2023 ; 2034. 

6. Ibid., p. 534-G. 2067. 

7. Ibid., pp. 529-GG. 2017 j[jf; 534 GG. 2060 ft. etc. 

8. Ibid., p. 529-G. 2021— vannagandharasuttame .* 

9. J., I, p. 139. The variety and plenty of flowers and fruits excited the wonder of 
the Greeks : see Diodorus , 11, 36. 

10. Ij p. 412 ; 11, 179; III, p. 21-2 ; IV, pp. 445 ; 448-G. 119 ; 449- The word par* 
ndka occurring in the Vajascmeyi Samhita, xxx, 16, has been variously interpreted by Vedic 
commentators. To our mind the term is quite equivalent to our pannika and therefore 
should mean a green-grocer..” See Vod. Ind., II, p. 501. 

11. J., I, p. 120 ; IV, p, 82 ; VI, p. 276-G. 1197. 

12. J., II, p. 105 ; TV, pp. 200-1. 
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Amrmg the miscellaneous crops we may mention lac (lakkha), saffron 
(kusumbhara) and camphor (kappura) 1 as the more important ones ; honey 
(madhu ) seems to have been easily procurable, 2 for wherever flowors are in 
plenty, bees are sure to be there. 

We spoke of the agricultural land and its produce. Wo shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their useful¬ 
ness in the economic development in those days. 

These waste or non-agrieultural lands may be classified into cremation 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river-tracts. The crema¬ 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 


The pasture-grounds, on the other hand, were more useful. On theso 
grounds the cattle and goats were gra zed. 3 The people customarily entrusted 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as even now (cf. lefromageur of the Pen¬ 
nine Alps). These gopalakas or gopas and ajapalas led the herds to the pas¬ 
ture grounds, grazed them during the day and returned them to the ownors 
in the evening. 4 Or, as it sometimes happened, specially in the case of 
wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought the produce to the owners from time to time. 5 


This naturally leads us to notice the breeding and rearing of live-stock 
REARING OF an ^ farming—both akin to agriculture. Animals are of 


LrVE-STOCK 
AND DAIRY 
FARMING. 


great use for purposes of cultivation as well as of draught. 
Cattle were of course a highly esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tending and rearing was an essential concern to 
the people for, “upon kine depend men.” 7 Cattle were rubbod with oil 8 
and supplied with necessary food, usually grass and somo kind of fodder. 8 
Knowledge of cattle and their habits of eating and drinking wero patent to 
the people. 10 The method of dairy-work may not have been quite scientific 
and economical, the hygiene of the cattle may have been negleotod, but 
people did try to improve upon their work in this direction.*’ Hence it 
was that the supply of milk and its four products vie. curds, buttermilk, 
butter and ghee, was abundant* 2 and so the people could get the most 
nutritious kind of food easily. 


1: 379 fvfpp. 20,’ 384^* ’ P ' ^ 2073 ' ^ 2092 ‘ 

meioned, *£& HI’ ^ P ' 1495 40i ' a 129 * 1V - VP- MO. 326 ; Buffalo*, are 
4. J., 2, p. 194 5 III, pp. 149, 401; IV, p. 364—G. 256 ; V, p. 417. 

toMan^ZirL?-' taiaa gopalako gdvo gahetvd, araA&am pamuioi 

t a t th a gopaZhkamJcatva rahkhanto vasati eeflhmo ca Mima kalam gorasam Sharali ” Cftor th* 
Greek shepherd, Zumnem, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 231 anarcui. i,j. lor the 

6. J., VI, pp. 1801-G. 789-90, F 

o' t’’ F 9, F" 253-G. 113 “paeunSf&a ayam poja", 

8. J., I, p. 195. 

10.' xfvifp: 33 ™ ihar0ti)i abo lm , 2S3-G. 113 “pajuAAanatha paeavo 

to & , »5SSSS2uS£‘2SS 9 p%l. ows ™ re aftaid of th °y •** 

12. J., I, pp. 296, 388 ; 457; VI, p. 324^ipaAcagoraeaphal&) Qf. MaMvagga, VI, 34 , 21. 
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Together with cattle, flocks of sheep and goats also were usual, as we saw 
above, and even kings are said to have possessed them. 1 We do not know 
as to how far these were utilised for wool-production. Here may also be men¬ 
tioned the breeding of horses for quality, 2 which made considerable traffic and 
dealing in them possible. 3 Kings, as we saw, were fond of hunting with dogs 
which led to rhe breeding of a good strain. 4 

Vast stretches of land, otherwise waste, yielded a large quantity of grass 
and such other useful herbs. And grass-cutting was a quasi-a gricultural 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers (tinahdrakd). 5 

Let us now turn to forest-lands (vanapacard). 6 India of those days seems 
to have been richly gifted with forest tracts. Almost the 
AKBORi- whole of the country was covered over with a large variety 
CULTURE. of trees. Arboriculture, as a science akin to agriculture, may 
not have been recognised to its fullest measure, but the 
beneficial influence of forests does not require any human agency. They 
were, as they always are, of much economic value. They provided the 
country with materials (bhandam) for the construction of houses, vehicles, 
shops and various kinds of implements and the like. Various kinds of timber, 
bamboo, creepers, fibrous plants like those mentioned before, leaves like 
those of betel, wild flowers, medicinal herbs and roots were to be found in 
plenty. And for these the Vanacamkas , or the foresters, roamed about 7 
and the wood-workers, the basket-makers, workers in bamboos, and the 
carpenters sallied forth far and wide from their abodes. 8 Above all, the 
forest-trees were an unfailing source of fuel for the community, 9 and of a 
living to the wood-gatherers (kaUhahdrdkas).' 1 0 A Jdtaka* 1 moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy (sayaftjato sdli) was to be found in the 
forest regions of the Himalayas. Similarly honey, of which we read 
frequently as eaten wich rice, was most probably obtained in the forests from 
the wild beehives. 12 


But, apart from their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibre and timber, 
trees are highly useful for their influence on the climate and rainfall, as is well- 
known. Thus, inspite of a failure of agricultural produce due to drought or 
inundation which sometimes visited tho country, people could support them¬ 
selves on forest trees which yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, fruits and 
fibres. 


In connection with forest lands it would be well, by the way, to speak of a 
few more aspects connected with them, viz. , hunting and its economic value. 


а. 

4. 

5. 

б . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 


J., I, p. 240; IV, p. 363-G. 247 -poeayanti ajelaJce. 

J., I, p. ]81-G. 23; II, p. 254, 428; efc., See Supra p. 164 
J.,l,p. 124; II, pp. 31,287. 

J., I,p. 176: IV, p.437. 

J., Ip. 121; m, pp. 129-30; V, p. 417. 

J., IV, p. 359—G. 217. 

J-, V, pp. 12, 417. 

t’ ?’ p £,l 8 V 302 ; PP’ 29 > 207-8; 251; V., pp. 291-2. 
J., 1, p. 317; V, p. 103. 

Ibid . pp. 103, 417. 

P- 12. See Gupta, Land System, p. 248. 

J., 11, p* 308 j nL pf200i P 
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Hunting was by no moans an unimportant occupation in those days, 
Flesh-eating was a very common practice as we shall see 
PUNTING. later on. 1 Venison was highly esteemed. Not to speak of 
the king going on a hunting merely to experience the delicacies 
and pleasure of eating venison ‘broiled on charcoal;’ 2 it is important to note 
that there were regular hunters—the luddahas and the nisddas, whose sole 
occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their living by selling 
them. 3 Not only that, there were special villages of these hunters, as we 
have already seen. 4 

Equipped with staffs, bows and snares, they would roam far and wide 
' on and among the mountains and forests in search of prey. 5 They laid a snare 
of twisted cord of leather-thongs set with a pole, in the deer-drives.® They 
knew the time for deer to come down from the hills and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the road.’ 7 Some of them would form themselves in a oirole 
. with weapons in their hands and then rouse the doomed creatures by their 
shouts, and capture them. 8 Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at the foot of which “they found the track of deer and watch aloft 
for their coming to eat the fruits,” and when come, “they brought them down 
with a javelin.” 9 Thus they obtained hide, claws, teeth and fat, 10 all 
economically useful products. Prom elephants, whether deliberately killed 
or otherwise, was obtained ivory which was the raw material of a very 
important industry. 11 Panther’s skin was also a useful material. 12 

Similar was the occupation of bird-catching and fowling. Birds were, 
POULTRY n0 caught and sold for pets, 13 but, as was more 

usually the case, they were meant for consumption. 

“What fate for one caught in a snare 
Except the cruel spit?” 


1. See for instance J. IV, p. 370; V, p. 489-G. 424, etc. 

2. J., IV, p. 437 Angdrapdkkaih magamamsam. 

3. J., II, p. 184 ; IV, pp. 252, 334, 337, 341 j V, p. 41. 

4. Cf. “Their industry was certainly a very important one. The large stretches of forest 
open to all, separating most of the settlements; the absence of any oustom of breeding cattle 
for the meat-market; the large demand for ivory, fur, sinews, creepers and all the other produce 
of the woods; and the congeniality of the occupation, all tended to encourage these hunters. 1 * 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 94. The hunters had already been out off from the rest of the 
society, as in Greece : see Zimmem; “The mighty hunters of old days, once the pride of their 
small communities, were cut off from the society of the growing city, and became recognized 
out castes”— The Greek Commonwealth, p. 236. 

5. J., IV, pp. 413, 425 ; VI, pp. 170 ; 582. 

6. J., I, p. 388; H, p. 154 ; III, p. 184; IV, p. 414. 

7. J., I, p. 154. 

8. J., Ill, p. 325. IV, p. 258 . VI, p. 582, 

9. J., I, p 173; also J., I. pp. 160; 164; IV, p. 49 ; IV, p. 392. Two other artifices 
consisted in (1) laying Valusarighatayanta ( Vrsabha Jatdka, Mahdvastu , for Barhut illustration, 
see Barua, Barhut Jatdka Scenes,) and (2) Setting dogs from two sides (Kokasunakkhavatthu, 
Dhammapada. Commentaries, for illustration see Barua, Barhut Jaiaka Scenes). 

10. J., I, p. 388—“ Camma-nakha-dafha c'eva vasaH ca.’* 

11. J., I, p. 321; II, p. 197 ; V, ;pp. 45, 49; VI, p. 61-G. 269. 

12. J., VI, p. 61-G. 269— “ajinamhi hantiate dipi” Bor hunting in the Vedio period, cf. 
Ved . Ind., II, pp. 172-4. 

13. J., 1, pp. 140, 175; II, p, 132 ; III, p. 97, 429 ; IV, pp. 279, 418; V, pp. 110, 228, 
45, 365, 458; VI, pp. 419-20. 
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thus cries out a captured bird. 1 In either case the fowler got his living.* 
These fowlers were sometimes numerous enough to have a village all to them¬ 
selves as we have seen. 3 They caught the birds with snares and traps. The 
snare, made usually of stout horse-hair (vdlapdsa) and fixed to a stick (yatthi) 
was strewn on the ground. As soon as the birds descended on the ground 
they Were caught fast into it. 4 Sometimes they used a decoy-bird (dipakak- 
kara or tittira) which, by its cry, gathered its kinsfolk, 5 or they themselves imi¬ 
tated the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the birds were 
drawn together, they flung the net over them, and whipped the sides of tho 
net together so as to get them all huddled up in a heap. Then they crammed 
them into their basket and carried them away.® Thus they sold them away, 
sometimes fattening them before sale. 7 Among the birds thus sought after, 
were parrots and peacocks (for pets) and quails, partridges and ospreys.® 
Beautiful feathers of the mallards were sold and brought a nice sum. 9 

Fishing of course formed a very important occupation and fisheries an 
important addition to the national wealth of those days. 
FISHERIES. Fish was largely consumed. Besides being the usual food of 
those living near the river and sea-tracts, 10 it was sold and 
consumed by others. 11 Both the net and the lino (jala : balisa) were used to 
catch fish. 12 Basket-traps ( Icuminani ) were also set in pits and holes of 
the rivers to capture them. 13 Line and net fisher-men were differentiated. 14 
Fish of various kinds were known. 15 

Coming now to mining, we feel that it must have been undertaken quite 
extensively, though on primitive lines. India has always 
MINING. been famous for its mineral wealth. The oft-quoted passage 
from Megasthenes is no exaggeration: “And while the soil 
bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has 
also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals which are employed in making articles of use and ornament as 
well as the implements and accoutrements of war.” 16 And the most 


]. J., V, p. 339—“iTd nu pa*ena baddhassa gatirannd mahanasa I” 

2. J., I, pp. 208, 434, 475; II, p. 132 ; III, pp. 64, 97 ; V, p. 337. 

3. Supra, p. 184. 

4. J., Ill, p. 97 ; IV, p. 278. V, pp. 337, 346, 358. 

6. J., II, p. 161 III, pp. 64, 357-G 64, 

6. J., I, p. 208, 

7. J., 1, p. 434. 

8. J., I, p. 434 ; II, p. 132 ; IV, p. 392. 

9. J., I, p. 475; for bird-catching in Vedic Period see Vedic Index. II, p. 173. 

10. J., 11, pp. 178, 230 F 

H. J., I, p. 211 ; 11, pp. 362,434; III, p. 429. VI, pp. 72, 580, 

12. J., I, pp. 210, 482 ; II, p. 178. Ill, p. 370 ; V, p. 389-GG. 202-3. 

13. J., I, p. 427 ; II, p. 238. 

14. J., 1, p. 482 ( balisika ): for the Vodic fishing, cf. Ved. Ind, II, pp. 173-4. 

15. J., V, p. 405—G. 264. * 

16. Fragment 1, MoCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 31 A modem geologist Mr. V. 
Ball in his introduction to the Economic Geology of India , p. xv, quotes this statement and 
regards it as absolutely true. 
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elaborate treatment of the subject by Kautilya 1 leaves no doubt about the 
fact that mining had reached a stage far above the rudimentary. 

The Jdtakas mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin and various kinds of precious metals, crystals ( phalikd ) 
gems, diamonds, rubies, pearls and corals 2 which, however, might not come 
under indigenous production. True, we have no information as to the method 
or extent of digging mines, clearing the ores, smelting, and such other processes 
connected with mining. Besides metals, were to be found hundreds of mineral 
substances— vinaddJia —such as salt, collyrium, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion, and so on. 3 All these would naturally lead us to the conclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, by methods which might 
not be very scientific in an age prior to Kautilya’a or Megasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, looking to the various metal-industries, that India 
of the Jataka times was rich in mineral wealth. It may be that some of the 
rich metals were imported from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

The existence of mines and miners can be gathered from this metaphoric 
verse: 


“And the brick mound, search as you may, contains, 

No veins of iron for the miner’s pains.” 4 

Before finishing with land-production, we should mention that land also 
supplied ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, cement and such other things— 
raw materials for stone-workiDg and building-industry. 5 

So far we have dealt with land or the natural resources which are of pri¬ 
mary importance among the factors of production. We have seen that there 
was an abundance of fertile land as well as of mineral resources. The major 
part of the total population of the country was engaged in agriculture. Wo 
saw that the land was split up into a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundaries. The science of economic welfare has taught us that 
cultivation by fragmentation is a greater evil than fragmentation of land by 
sub-division of holdings. Small holdings there were, but there is nothing to 
show in the stories that cultivation by fragmentation was carried to excess. 
In other words, under the joint-family system—indeed an important institu¬ 
tion from economic standpoint at that time—smaller holdings were brought 
together under joint-cultivation. Moreover, we have instances of estates of 
. 1000 karisas and more. And, also, land was with the agricultural class. Yet, 


1. ArthaSastra, II, 12. 

2. J., II, p. 296-G. 16-7 (ayo, bharh, tipil, siiath, rajatam, jatariipani, mutta vekiriya ); 
I, pp. 331, 351, 479 ; II, p. 6 ; IV 60, 85-G. 143, 102,118, 256 ; V, pp. 95,416; VI, pp. 117-20, 
151-G. 705,175,186,231,275-9,340,462,493. 

3. J., V, p. 416— “anjana-manosild-haritala-hingulaka.” 

4. J., VI, p. 2] 2—G. 917 : Of. J., II, p. 295. 

5. J., I, pp. 333 {Ufhaka), 335 (vduhhhala), 429 ( mattika ), 432 (ulloJca). 
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with all this, we must say tliat agriculture was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation was almost always extensive, not intensive, though the methods 
varied slightly according to different nature of the soil-swampy, black, dry,' 
and so on. The peasant toiled on with the help of practice and inherited expe¬ 
rience, with little of scientific knowledge. The implements were simple. Still, 
the peasant does not seem to have been inefficient. But, as in all ages, capital 
was wanting. Perhaps there was no need of it. The average peasant, except¬ 
ing a smaller section of kutumbiJcas or weli-off peasants, corresponding to the 
Russian koolahs, was poor, though not to the extent to which he is fallen to-day. 
Agriculture is important not only in itself, but on it depend mainly the manu¬ 
facturing industries. It is clear that the raw materials of every industry 
must come ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboriculture, pisciculture and mining of which we spoke 
before. We shall now deal with various manufacturing industries prevalent 
in the days of the Jatakas. 

We shall presently see that India of those days had a great variety of 
flourishing industries. Industrial production, depending as 
TURES AG " ^ ^ oes 011 an< ^ raw materials, was never poor— 

either in quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 
were worked by hand-labour. It seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
with other countries of those times, in dexterity, and skill, swiftness and 
delicacy of touch of her artisans. The metal industries and textiles had 
particularly attained eminence. This traditional prosperity of India, in so 
far as it concerned Industries, began to be vanished only at the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution in the West which, with machines and the capitalist 
rigimi all the world over, sounded the deathknell of handicrafts and 
small industries. India now needs not the quiet reversion to old and simple 
crafts, which is only an outcome of despair to reform the present system of 
production and distribution, but an organised, planned and well-thought-out 
Industrial development to the mass-benefit. With all the sneering, curses and 
anti-propaganda, Russia has shown the path by which an exclusively agricul¬ 
tural country can be converted into a full-fledged Industrial country, devoid 
of the evils and conflicts of a capitalistic system, 


But perhaps this was out of place here. Our eyes should again revert to 
' that far-off age when things were comparatively simple. 


India has always been noted for its silks. In the Jdtaka times, Benares 
TEXTILES had already acquired great fame for the special excellence 
SPINNING & of its wares—“Fine Kas% cloth, worth ten thousand pieces” 
WEAVING. had already become a proverbial phrase.* Besides this 
finer stuff, Gandhara and Kodutobara were known to be producing woollen 


1. J., II, 443-G. 141 ( KasiJcaii ca muduvattham); III, p. 10 (satasahassaggahanikarh) ; 
V, p. 78-G. 230. VI, pp. 49-G. 194, 50-G: 225 ( kasikuttama ), 144-GG. 647-9; 403 ; Cf. Mdha- 
vagga, VIII, 2 where Buddhagosa explains Kasl as one thousand. Vinaya Texts pt. II, p. 196 
n. Cf. G. P. Majumdar, 7. 0. t I, pp. 191,# 
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cloths of great value.’ The silk cloth (j Koseyya) was most probably 
embroidered with gold 2 ; kings wore turbans of gold. 3 The state-elephants 
also had golden cloths. 4 Thus, while silk was a portion of royalty and 
wealth, the garments of the large majority of the people were made 
of cotton. 5 Hemp might have been in use, but to a very limited 
extent. Thus, besides the ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and fur were worked out into rugs, blankets, cushion 
cloths, coverlets and carpets, 6 sufficiently enough to have a foreign market. 
Ascetics are said to have worn ‘robes of bark’ probably made from 
aloe-fibre. 7 

Thus we see that weaving was the most important industry of the country 
next to agriculture. It was, of course, hand-loom weaving which reached a 
perfection in the production of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

The preliminary processes of ginning, cleaning, pressing, carding and 
spinning were also important industries by themselves. We have unfortu¬ 
nately no reference to carkha or the spinning wheel here. But about its 
existence there can be no doubt. 8 All these were, and to some extent still are, 
the domestic industries—the chief occupation of women as the references from 
the stories show. “IttMnam kappasapotthancdhanuM” —women’s bows for 
carding cotton—must have been common and familiar household articles.' 9 
Of weaving we have a graphic scene herein: 

“As when the lady at her loom 
Sits weaving all the day.... 

Her task ever goes less and less.” ’ 0 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession,” bpt the profession 
itself was considered to be a miserable and low work. At present of course 
handloom weaving can hardly stand against mill-competition. The cloth 
merchants are termed as dussZkas . 12 

1. J., VI, pp. 500-GWJ. 1796, 1801. 

2. Subbarao, op. oit., p. 71. 

3. J., V, p. 322-G. 119 -Kaftcanapatta. 

4. J., IV, p. 404-G. 60 “ways hemakappamvasaee” also V. p. 25S-G. 43. 

5. J., Ill, p. 286; VI, p. 41. 

6. J., I, pp. 149, 304; II, pp. 63, 274; p. 138 (kambala ); 187, 4S8 (cittalthara ); VI, pp. 
186, 191, 280 (varapolfhakattharanarn)\ 

7. I, pp. 149,221, 319; III, pp. 183, 274, 284; IV, pp. 256 356; V, p. 187 ; VI, 500. 

. , See J., VI, p. 336. Amongst the findings at Mohenjo Daro were numerous spindle 

whirls in the houses; and that it (spinning and weaving) was practised by the well-to-do and the 
poor alike is indicated by the fact that the whirls are made of the more expensive faoince as well 
as of the cheaper pottery and shell.” Mohenjo Daro and the Indue Civilisation, 1, p. 32. 

9. J., VI, p. 41. 

10. J., VI, p. 2S-G. 105— ‘Yath&pi (ante vitate 

Yam yarn devyupaviyati 
Apalckarh hoti vetabbam.’ 

Of. Sg Veda, 2, 38, 4 “The weaver rolls her growing web together.” 

11. J., I, p. 356 {tantavaya lamakakamma ); IV, p. 475 {peeakam}. 

12. J., VI, p. 276—a. 1197. - - 
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Allied to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct information can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
known to the Jdtakas 1 and the mention of garments, rugs and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and red, among others, should be sufficient to 
establish the fact. 1 2 Even an umbrella is said to have been red-coloured. 3 
Moreover the word “Cangavam” occurring in a couple of gathas 4 and meaning 
dyer’s straining cloth 5 6 should dispel any doubt that may be lurking in our 
minds as to this fact. The word rajaka , ordinarily meaning a washerman and 
occurring in a gatha, 6 should also include a dyer. One JataJca actually indi¬ 
cates the existence of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street— rajaka-vithi . 7 

Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which must 
have existed, and that in qiute a flourishing state, as the use of clothes is 
no where scanty ; 8 tailors were called the tunnakdras . 


We may well believe, then, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had not to depend on tho sweet will of other countries. Not only this, but 
the production from the weaving industry of the country was probably such 
as could supply a commodity for the export trade of India in those days. 


The country, being predominantly an agricultural one, as we saw, 


POOD AND 
PASTRY AND 
BREWING. 


we may, as a matter of course, expect her to supply her 
sons with all the necessary food-stuffs. 


The production of salt was very important, in as much as it could bo 
produced in any quantity from the water of the sea. And there were salt 
makers— lonakdras —who also prepared salt by boiling the salt-water. 9 


Fish and meat (macchamamsa) were obtained in abundance and had a 
flourishing market 10 as we have already seen. Meat was also dried and 
preserved. 11 Slaughter-houses (sund) were common. 

The manufacturing industries connected with food-grains are rice-hulling, 
wheat and millet-milling and bakeries. There were indeed no flour mills, but 
the flour must have been prepared at home by means of grinding-stones which 
can be seen even mow in almost all the. villages. 


1. J., VI, p. 279-GG.^ 1223-6. . Tho colours named arc white (seta) dark-blue (nila), 

brown (pingala) yellow (halidda), golden (sovanna), silvery, (rajatamaya), red ( ratta, indagopa). 
black (k&li) madder-like (ma&jettha) etc. 

2. J., I, p, 449; IV, p. 258—G. 119. 340 ; V, p. 211. 

3. J., VI, p. 218-G. 934— ‘JayiiboncuHcph cJuitUuh. 

4. J., V, p. 186-GG. 219-20. 

5. See Rhys Davids, Qmttiom of King Milinda, II, p. 278. 

6. J., VI, p. 276-G. 1197. 

7. J., IV, p. 81. 

8. J., IV, pp. 24, 38 ; VI, p. 364. 

9. J., VI, p, 206-G. 889. 

10. J., 1, p. 478; 11, p. 362 ; III, 49 ; V, p. 458 ; VI, pp. 62, 72. 

11. J., 1U, 109, 378; VI, p. 62, 111—G. 469 ; 276-G 1196; 334. 
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ted sugar as such, was perhaps little known, but the commonest form 
Qtion was from sugar-cane. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
re in use. 1 The sugar-cane-pressing instruments were in vogue. 2 

i methods, though primitive in nature, must have been adopted for 
»se of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
mes as to the form of this industry. Oil was largely consumed in the 


ies the cooks employed by the rich and the kings , 4 there wore 
lo had their own quarters in the city where they prepared and sold 


was also sold 6 and the corn-sellers were not wanting in their tactics 
l good grain with chaff so as to profit. 7 

or was, no doubt, manufactured and consumed on a large scale. 8 
festivals were a common feature of thoso days, 9 even though the evil 
drinking were recognised 10 and abstention from it was preached. 11 
vas extracted from rice and fruit mixture, 12 the soma plant 13 and 
s sugar-cane, 14 and was sold in shops (surdpana) open day and 


he metal industries many a handi-craft attained to considerable 
magnitude. 

"BiGY 

g Then, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, were fond 

A.ND of ornaments. So gold-smiths had a very flourishing trade. 

It is significant, as pointed out by Prof. Subbarao, 16 that 
f gold-smiths-ware (sabhani kira/nani) are warned against in the 
ath with gossip, drink and lewd company.” 17 Among the precious 
nd jewellery mention has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 
rystals and jewels, 18 which all however may not be of indigenous 


, I, p. 238; III, p. 110 ; IV, pp. 274, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

, II, p. 240— “ucchuyante?' 

, 1, pp. 305 ; 423 . II, p. 301; 111, pp. 503, 537. 

, II, p. 319; 361 ; III, p. 225. V, p. 292. 

> HI, p. 287 ; V, p. 290 ; VI, pp. 276-G. 1196 (odaniyaghara ). 580-G. 2399, 

, II, p. 267. Ill, p 198. 

, VI, p. 110-O. 463. 

, I, PP* 349, 362 ; III, p. 40 ; IV, pp 217-G. 31; 222-G. 46 ; 307-0. 268 ; V, pp. 
467, VI, p. 328-G. 1445. (Sura, varana , majja , asava are the different names, 
: different kinds of liquor). 

* I. pp. 362 (Surdnahhhatto) 489 ; II, p. 240 ; VI, p. 161. 

, I, p. 362 ; IV, p. 494. 

, V, pp. 15-8 GG, 36-59. 

, V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 505, 

, V, pp. 177, 457. 

, IV, p. 161 ( ucchdrdpassdmm ), 

, 1, pp. 121, 252, 269, 350 . 11, pp. 427, 431 ; IV, p. 115 ; 223-G. 53 ; V, p. 13; VI, 
1196; 328. ’ * 

p. cit , p. 70. 

, IV, p. 223-G. 53 ; SuvannaJcdras mentioned J., V, p. 438-9. 

, 1, pp. 177, 351, 479. 11, p. 6 . IV, 60, 85, 296 ; VI, p. 117-20, 175, 279; 493-G. 
rannasuvanna is a compound occurring often, e.g., J., VI, pp, 186, 462, 493-G. 
emle, in his translation of the Uvdsagadasao, p. 13, may be correct in explaining this 
ight and wrought gold,’ 
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produce, as has already been pointed out. 1 Washen rubies are known. ^ 
Cucumbers of gold are said to have been sold. 3 Gold ornaments wore set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which was known. 4 Bead 
and gem necklaces are mentioned. 5 

Among a large variety of golden and other precious ornaments prepared 
and worn were bracelets, (katthatthamna), rings ( muddiJcd ) necklaces (mala), 
earrings ( Kundala ), waistbands (meMiala) anklets (hayura ), hair-pins, front- 
let pieces, zones ( bandhanam ) crests for the turbans ( auldmani ). 6 

Trade in ornaments was extensive enough to permit of specialisation of 
particular kinds of ornaments. For instance, we read of a man who made 
ornaments for the head. 7 Ornaments were made not only for men but also 
for animals, as we often notice kings fond of adoring their elephants and 
horses with finery, such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold. 8 

The rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drinking 
“though not so exclusively, perhaps, as the stories suggest.” 9 

The art of inlaying must have been known; chairs and bed-steads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also the royal cars. 10 

The description of a celestial car would make the inference tenable that 
relief-work was also practised. 11 Another interesting feature of gold industry 
was the preparation of mirrors (dddsa) by giving fine polish to the surface 
of the metal. 12 Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or 
sayings of importance. 13 

Silver ( rajata) is also frequently mentioned. Silver dishes were used for 
eating. 14 


The word Kammdra, though it may mean a worker in any metal thus cor- 
OTHER responding to the English word “Smith,” should properly refer 

we!tat,s to “Blacksmith,” so far as our stories are concerned. For we 

have distinct mention of SumnnaMras and Manikaras . ,8 
These workers in metal supplied agriculture with ploughshares, spades and 


1. On this see Arlhasaetm, II, 11, 

2. J., I, p.331. 

8. J-, I, p. 205. 

4. J., IV, pp. 233, 256 ( euma.jjitama*i ). V, p. 453. 

5. J., I, p. 385; VI, p. 340. ‘ 

, hJh. I? 4 ' n >PP'i 22 ’ 373 ‘ ni > pp. 153-0, 1; 


41,400-G. 241; 438; VI, p. 164; pp. 144-0. ($47 2I7-G. 932. 238-0 n iow. 

456-0.1616 ; 510-0 1889; 690-00. 2443-7. Of li, 2, i, U ' 1232 f 

7. J., IX, p. 191. 

5* PP* ^ ? 143; IV, pp, 393,403-4 ; V, pp. 258-0.43 ; VI, »« 487.8 
1q" J- !’ PP-, 1 ”’ 233 ’ ll > PP- «>, 371; HI, pp. 10, 27 P 7 P ; IV, pn. 334 ; vFp. 39,510. 

102JVw P i5 fiS-G^I 6 ’ v ’ p - 204 : ^ P- 422 * ft. PP- »*■* 

11. J., V, pp. 204 ; 408. 

12. 3 D, p. 297; IV, pp. 7,270,335,448; V, pp. 59,66. 

1?* y? P* 126 ’ V1 > PP- 395, 308, 403. 

H‘ ’J 1 ’ S’ PP- 107 * 81 P- MO-O. 1884. 
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pp. 231-0. 


16- J., VI, p. 276-Q 1197. 
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similar implements. 1 2 Iron posts and chains are also mentioned.* Household 
materials such as pots, pans, and howls were prepared of copper and brass 
(tamba: kansa) and bronze 3 4 so that amalgamation of metals was known 
and practised. Indeed there is a distinct reference to copper rust washed in soma 
acid ( ambiladhotam viya tamba tnalath). * Iron was converted into steel a"'! 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-staffs, barber’s tongs, and soon. 5 Various 
weapons of war and coats of mail were also prepared on a large scale. 6 But 
they also did finer and delicate work, for instance in the shape of fine needles 
(suci) of great lightness and sharpness 7 8 and strings of musical instruments 
(;tanti ).® There is a fine description—and a minute one—of an usukdra or the 
maker of arrows who heats a piece of steel in a pan of coals (angaraJcapalle) 
and wets it with some sour rice-gruel (Kaftjikena) and then, closing one eye 
and looking with the other sideways, makes the arrow straight. 9 

The anvil (adhikaraniya) and the pincers of the smith are mentioned. 10 
And thus the furnace of a smith (ukkd) is described: 

“As the smith’s fire bums inwardly 
And is not seen inside....” 11 

The smith’s trade was quite an extensive one, as we find special villages of 
smiths ( kammdragdmas ). 12 The Ahgdrikas were probably the same as the 
metal-workers or smiths. 13 


IVORY.WORK. 


Ivory-work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
to be special quarters in a city (JDantaMramthi), where the 
ivory-workers lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicraft. 14 They made a number of small articles of “diverse form and 
shapes, bangles and all manner of trinkets,” 15 and they also prepared costly 
•carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayings in royal chariots. 16 
Elephants were slain for their tusks, but a living elephant’s tusk was 


1. J., I, pp. 247, 312, 464; II, pp. 69, 241, 406 ; III, pp. 224, 281, 285. 

2. J., IV, p. 83 (ayanangala : ayasankhdlika). 

3. J., I, pp. Ill, 247, 464; III, pp. 281,285 ; IV, p. 107-G. 42; V, pp. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 95. 

5. J., V, p. 45: Vasipharasu-kiLddala-nikMdana-mutthika-veliigumbhachedatia-satthi- 
tincdayana-asijohadanda-Jchanuka-ayasimagMtaka. 

6. Supra t pp. 171-2. 

7. J., 1, p. 111 ; 111, p. 282, and G, 84-5 : 

“Quickly threaded, smooth and straight. Polished with emery sharp of 
point and delicate_” r 

8. J., II, p.249. 

9. J., I, p. 66. The scene is represented on a Barhut railing. 

10. J., I, p. 223, II, p. 342. 

IX. J., VI, pp. 189-G. 825; 437-G. 1511; “kammaranam yalhd ukkd anto jhdyanti no 

baMfhS* . 


12. J., Ill, pp. 281 ff. GG. 86-88. 

13 J., VI, p. 206-G, 889. 

14. J., I, p. 320 ; II, p. 197. 

15. Ibid . 

16. J., V, p.'302-G. 37; VI, p. 223, G. 964, 
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considered worth a great deal more than a dead one’s, 1 The ivory-wor' 
prepared things by means of a kind of saw ( hharakakaca ). 2 

The potters (Kumbhaharas) made various kinds of bowls, jar^ 
vessels, small and big, used even in palaces. 3 They! 
POTTERY. for the most part outside the city or village, 4 but their 

were sold in the bazar. 3 The potter used to bring cow-du3 
and clay. 6 The usual way of his work was this : Lumps of clay (mattikd) 
were kneaded with water and then mixed with ashes and dung ( gomaya ), the 
mixture was placed on a wheel (cakka) which was constantly turned (avijjhi), 
and various vessels were moulded by the skilful hands. The wet vessels 
were then dried and baked {sukkhdpetvd ; pacitvd ) and made ready for 
consumption. 7 Some carried their craft to a higher crafts-manship and skill, 
for we read of figured pottery (nandrupdni samutthapesi ). 8 The potter’s art 
still is a matter of pride for India. 9 


■ Vdddhaki is a word which is used in these stories both for a 
wood-worker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 
MDUSTRIES- mean a builder, either in wood or stone. Similarly, the 
MASONRY. ’ pdsdmkottaka or the stone-cutter, 10 the itthakavaddhaki or 
the worker in bricks 11 and the gahapatisippakdra or the 
clod-hopper 12 probably refer to one and the same worker, namely the 
mason. 


The workers in stone were probably employed to lay foundations of build¬ 
ings and parks and to build bathing ghats and flights of steps to rivers and 
tanks. 13 The ordinary stone-cutter is seen building houses with the ruined 
material of a former gdma , and also hollowing a cavity in a crystal as a cage 
for a mouse. 14 The master-builders— fnahdvaddhakis —worked more elabora¬ 
tely. They levelled the ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring 
line. 15 Here the two works—in stone and in wood—probably combined in 
one. The more durable buildings were built of bricks and mud (itthaka; 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 


J., I, p. 32. II, p. 197 ; V, pp. 45,49 ; VI, pp. 61 *G. 269 (nago dantehi hanfiate) I, p. 321. 
<!., J, p. 321 ; VI, p. 261. 

J., 1, pp. 205; n; p. 89 ; III, pp. 368, 376, 385, 508; V, p. 291 : VI, p. 62. 

J., II, p. 80 ; I'll, p. 376 ; Of. Uvasagadasdo, p. 106, 

J., VI, p. 52. 

J., II, p. 80 ; III, pp. 385, 508, 

J., V. p. 291. See for a similar description Uvasagadasao , pp. 115 
J., V, p. 291; perhaps they also made toys of various figures; See J., VI, pp. 6, 12, 550-3. 
•n " Sir George Birdwood, after an illuminating and a detailed description of the Indian 

SH**! 52S’?' ^ T 0lUS r, : ;-r d there > at his daily work, has sat the hereditary 

village potter amid all these shocks and changes, steadfast and unchangeable for 3000 years, 
Macedonian, Mongal, Maratha Portuguese, English, French, and Bane of no more account to 
him than the broken potshreds lymg round his wheel.”— Industrial, Arts of India, quoted by 
A. K. Ooomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman', p, 100. J 'i j 

10. J., I, p. 478. 

11. J.,V1, p.333. 

12. J., VI, p. 438. 

VI,*pp. 161^’ 2 P l P 3.a 3 92l! 8 3 y.4’ ; P 3^.5 5 /i29. 83 ’ " 6 * 1V ’ PP> 323 ’ 492 5 V ’ ** 233; 284 * 
14. J., I, p 470. 

UMbJ., fv’ 332 ’ “ bhmin saw<M » ^rdpetvd tehanukekoUetvasutlam pasSresi; Ulatmt- 
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mattikd ), 1 and mortar ( udukkhab ) a and cement ( ulloka ) 3 are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of building, the more skilled workers, quite con¬ 
ceivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefs, whose beautiful examples caB still be 
seen at Barhnt, SancI or Amaravatl: For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car¬ 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CARPENTRY. wood. And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. “They would go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for householding, and put together the frame-work of one storey or 
two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard; 
then rowing down stream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them; after which, when they received their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and in this way they 
made their livelihood.” 4 This is the most illuminating instance of a co-opera¬ 
tive work witnessed in these stories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the vaddhakigdmas, mentioned so 
frequently, 5 for there might be individual carpenters also. 6 

The carpenters also made furniture for the houses such as seats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, etc . 7 and also toys. But they were not only 
cabinet-makers : they also built ships 8 and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds. 9 They also prepared various machines (yantdni) ; 10 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet among 
others. 11 

We do get mention of lamps {dipd) which were lighted after sunset, 12 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT and lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil—similar to the lamps still to be seen in remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, carried torches (ulckd: aldtam) probably made of grass. 13 


1. J., VI, p.429, 

2. J., VI, p, 335. 

3. J., VI, p. 432. 

4. J., II, p 18. 

5. J., II, pp. 18, 405. IV, pp. 159, 207, 344. 

6. J., IV, pp. 29, 207. 

7. J., Ill, p. 257 {asam) ; J, I, p. 413. Ill, p. 235 (apasmyapithake) V, p. 407-G, 273 
(Jcoccha) ; 1, p. 350 (mnncaha) ; III, p. 204 ( sirisayana ); IV, p. 422 ; VI, p. 40 (catussadam ; 
'pallamlcarh ); I, p. 373 (samugga ). in, p. 477 {nisseni). 

8. J., IV, p. 159. VI, p. 427. 

9. J., IV, p. 207. 

10. J., V, p. 242-G. 164-5. 

11. J., II, p. 405; IV, p. 344; ‘‘ Vasi-pharasu-nikhadana-muggaradtnV * For various 
things prepared from wood see Acarangasutra, II, 4, 2, 11. 

12. J., V, p. 373; VI, p. 381. 

13. J., 1, pp. 296, 297,485; HI, p. 37, 
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As to fuel, wo find that dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered from 
the forests, weie used for fuel almost everywhere . 1 

The rush-workers (NalaMras: Velakaras) often went and worked in the 
CANE AND forest, where they could find their raw-material, bamboo 

LEAF-WORK, among others . 2 They cut the bamboos with their knives 
(satti) and -made bundles of them. 3 With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-weaving and mat-weaving . 4 
Other products of the same industry were palm-leaf-fans (talavantam : 
valamjanam) and leaf sunshades ( pannachattakam ). 5 Their skill and workman¬ 
ship are seen in a description of a palm-leaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
was depicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject ( vatthu ), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a beautiful queen . 6 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned therdye-producing 
work. This was probably done from leaves like those'of haritdla 
DRUGS G AOT , an( ^ Vermillion ( hingulaka ). 7 Preparation of lac-juice 
CHEMICALS. (i lakkharasa) was also an important industry , 8 as it we largely 

consumed by the ladies in adorning their hands and feet . 9 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been prepared, of course from 
vegetables and such other ingredients, and the science of medicine was highly 
developed . 10 An instance of a dead body laid in a coffin (d&tyi) and 
embalmed with oil and ointment (telakalale pakkhipdpetvd ) and preserved 
safely , 11 gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

Leather-industry was evidently progressive. The Rathakara 12 or the 
LEATHER- cobbler manufactured quite a large variety of things. He 
WORK. prepared shoes of various qualities , 11 shields of a hundred 

layers, leather-bags and sacks, ropes and straps and also parachutes ( chatta ). 13 
He could supply royalty with shoes richly wrought with varied thread . 14 


Flowers were grown in large quantity, as we saw, and were gathered and 


FLOWERS 
AND PER¬ 
FUMERY. 


brought to the garland-makers (i mdldkdras ) who made 
beautiful garlands and bouquets with them . 15 Perfumes and 
essential oils were also prepared. Sandal-wood, specially 


the kdsikacandana, was the chief raw material and also a finished product 


1. J., V, p. 246. YI, p. 508. 

2. J., II, p. 302. 

3. J., IV, p. 251. 

4. J., I, pp. 290-1, 338 ; II, p. 302 ; IV, pp. 251, 318 . VI, pp. 341, 370. 

5. J., Ill, pp 79, 283; V, p. 291; VI, p. 218-G. 935. 

6. J., V, pp. 291-2 “ talavantam hatvd tattheva setacchattam apanabhiimin ca vatthum 
gahetvd thitaih Pabhavatiii ca , ti ndndrUpani dasseti .” 

7. J., V/ p. 416. 

8. J., 1, pp, ] 79, 319; in, p, 41; 183 ; IV, p. 256 . VI, p. 53. 

9. J., Ill, p. 183; IV, p. 256; VI, p. 218. G. 941. 

10. J., I, pp. 272-G. 53; Cf. Infra. Chapter on Arts and Sciences. 

11. J.,II, p 155. 

12. J,, VI, p. 142-G. 636; Of. Fiok. op. cit. pp. 86, n.; 326. 

13. J., I, p. 175 ; II, p. 153. Ill, pp. 79 116; IV p. 172. V, pp. 45, 47, 106, 375-G. 140 ; 
VI, pp. 51, 431, 454. 

14. J., IV, p. 379; VI, pp. 218-G 944— citrd sulcata citrasibbana ; 368. 

15. J., 1, pp 95,120 (pupphdrdmas); H, p. 321, IV, p. 82. VL p, 276*G, 1197* . 
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in itself . 1 Sandal-wood-powder (cunna) and oil were manufactured . 2 
There were several kinds of perfumes , 3 the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the piyaiigu flowers . 4 There used to be manufactured 
a rich perfume called the SabbasamhdraTca, compounded of many different 
scents . 5 Agaru and tagara were commonly used for scenting purposes . 6 
Perfumes and various other scented articles were sold in the market, and 
the seller, the gandhiJca as he is called, was an expert in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a particular thing scented of . 7 India has. 
always been famous for its scents— attars „ 

The foregoing discussion has shown, that people used to live by the 
OTHER plough, by herds, and by merchandise , 8 and usury is also 

OCCUPATIONS, added to the list . 9 . 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied in outward or material objects. A substantial por¬ 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations where the utilities were fixed 
and embodied in human beings' (or animals) or consisted in a mere service 
rendered. 1 ' 0 ' These latter,'though perhaps out'of place here, must be studied, 
in’ order to have a complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers (dcanyas) who gave lessons in the 
three Vedas and other sciences ( tayo vedd sippdni ca). 11 The Physicians ( tihic - 
chakd) carried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, whose 
stock-in-trade were healing herbs and magic spells . 12 Surgeons (vejje) there 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip to his nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose 13 or who could, 
with a masterly skill, take out eyes from the sockets of a person . 14 The 
vatthuvijjdcariyas were men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells what are 
good sites for a building .’ 15 The lakkhanapdihakas were those who were well- 
versed in angavijjd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body, 
chiromantics, palmistry etc. \ 16 and there were others, the fortune-tellers— 
nemittd —who read future from the study of the constellations and the move- 

17 J., I, p. 331; V, p. 302-G. 40. 

2. J., 1, pp. 129,238; 11, p. 373. IV, p. 82; VI, p. 336. 

3. J., v£ pp. 266, 280. 

4. J., VI, p. 336. 

5. Mi. G. (?). 

6. J., VI, pp. 530-G. 2025. 535-G. 2074 ; 537-G. 2091. 

7. J., I, p. 290— GaTidha-dhUpa-Cunna-kappuradini ; IV, p. 82; VI, p. 336. 

8. J., H, p. 347-G-T; V, p. 156-G.'ll6. 

9. J., IV, p. 422-G, 112 — Kaei v&nijja inadanam wilchacariya ..Kautilya has also 
a similar list— ‘jtr$i paiup&lye vanijye ca v&rtta. Arthataatra, 1, 4; Kusida or usury is added 
later on e.g., by iSiikra, 1, 311; Gautama, xi, 21; for the fifteen ways of living— Jcarmaddna —see 
Vvaaagadaaao, p. 20. 

10. Of. Mill, quoted by Subbarao, op. cit, p. 74; Rangaswami, op, cit., 86. 

11. J., H, p. 137 etc.. See infra, ohapter on Eduoation. 
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meats of the.astral bodies . 1 Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
stricken. people (bhutavejja ) 2 and others, with the help of cintdmanivijja, 
successfully traced out the foot-steps of the absconders . 3 The panditas and 
the poets ( habbahara ) composed and recited their poetry ( gvtam ) and were 
richly paid for it . 4 The snake-charmers ( ahigunthika ), who were clever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help of a tricky monkey , 5 earned, their 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes.® Simi¬ 
lar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
(kondadamako ) 7 and others who lived on various charms and incantations ; 8 

... There were musicians ( gandhabba ) who lived by practice of their art ; 9 
so also the drummers ( bherivddahd ) and the conch-blowers ( sankhadhamaM ) 
earned their living by playing on their respective instruments ai> public festi¬ 
vities—to the crowds of holiday-makers . 10 Then there were the actors and 
dancers (wa/o»oftolw)'who, by the performance of their respective arts, "some¬ 
how, gained their bread. n And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats (may a,- 
haras) who knew the ‘javelin dance ’’ 2 and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by hand , 13 would roll about and play on the ground ’ 4 and, by such other 
slight performances, catered for the amusements of the crowd and got their 
living thereby. ’ 3 All those who were occupied in these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Fick would like to call a “multiform and chaotic society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age.” ’ 6 

IX 

LABOUR . ■ 

During the foregoing discussion on the production of wealth, we have 
already dealt with one of its factors, viz., land. Let us now speak something 
about the remaining ones. 

We take up labour. While considering this aspect of production we have 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
nature of labour. 


3. 

4 . 
6 . 


1. J., H, p. 427 j IV, pp. 79, 230-1 ; .V, p. 476. 

2. J., Ill, p. 611. 

J., Ill, p. 504. 

J., in, p. 216 ; VI, pp. 353, 410; 484: 5 ; III, p. 349*G. 53. 

J., in, p. 198 and G. 75 “our living to thy trioks we owe.” Of . J., IV, p. 310-G. $9. 

u. J., I, p. 370; II, p. 429; ill, p. 348; IV, p. 457 ; VI, pp. 184,6. 

7. J., IV, p. 389. 

8. Besides those mentioned before, we have notice of other charms ^-mantras —which 
gained livelihood for their possessors; see J., I, pp, 211, 253, 334, 371, 455 ; II, p. 243. 

9. J.,I,pp. 384; n, p.250. 
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We have indeed no statistical knowledge as regards the total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages, 1 and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families, 2 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both of which we dare not 
take as reliable, nor even plausible, then we get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India. Whatever it may have been, it seems clear 
that there was no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yeafned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to the vast areas of virgin soil available for occupation 
and cultivation. 


We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efficiency. The majority of the people were 
ECTICIEKrOY. dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any effective 
demand either, as their products were used only by the royalty and the high 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very little 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice (ydgu), cakes 
(jyuva) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge (pagasa) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few. 3 Apart from this, however, the open-air work of 
the peasants and other labourers did maintain their general health and 
strength. 


The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted. 4 Not only indivi- 
MOBILIEY duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
OF LABOUR, traditional calling. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the “family of caravan-drivers” ( sattftavdJiakulam ),® 
“gram-merchants’ family” {dUMavdnijaTcubm)* “green-grocer’s family” 
(pannihakulam), 7 or the “potters’ family” (kuiMhahdrahdamU m 

these' instances, the son takes up his father’s calling; mQS^tfwmkapvttaia a 
satthavaha himself and the potter’s^ is a W 

this tendenov. nothing prevented a .person of one Occupation uniting^ ws 

way into another,Sso^ehose to db. There was complete of initia¬ 

te A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper {migalvddako) becomes first a prot6g6 and then the inse- 

L J., V, p* 258-G. 41 “ecttthigarMsahasaani.” 

3 UlMm, pp. 211, IP. 884-51 Ul/MmmaWrmawtm* 

IV, p. 62. 

5.. J., I, pp. 98,107,194, 312; II, pp. 79; . 

■ (J. J.,m,p. 198. ■ V V V / 

7 . J„ I, p. 312. ^ ■ - • 

9, 0/. also nesado — laddaputto — luddo, III, pp. 330 jfif} V, pp. 356-S. 
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parable friend of a rich young setthi. 1 A pious farmer and bis son, without 
much ado, turned to rush-weaving. 2 Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances ( duggata kulaputta), starting on his career by 
selling a dead mouse for cat’s meat at; a farthing, then turning his capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with Ms signet¬ 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the Setthi’s daughter. 3 We have also an instance of the whole village of 
wood-workers being removed and located in another place, 4 without even a 
bint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, was rendered largely independent of status.® 
Still we cannot forget that hereditary tendency was a prominent factor in the 
economic life of those days. 


It is questionable whether, in spite of that hereditary skill in the work- 
mansMp, the people ever applied themselves to work seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said with any certainty that the work¬ 
man had the incentive, the impetus and enthusiasm for.his work. Perhaps the 
few who were in the service of the.ruling princes and the great lords, like the 
rajahumbhaJcdra , 6 the mja-mdldhdra, 7 the rajwpatthaka nalakdra , 8 or the 
tailor in the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to develop their craft.® 
But Pick says: “the designation of these as court-purveyors seems to me to 
refer to a special position wMch raises them, above their otherwise low or 
even despised rank.” ,0 This low appreciation of the dignity of labour, of 
which we have many instances in the class of hinasippas or the despised 
arts, T t must have been a great drawback in the output of a good and 
efficient work, if it were not for the organizations wMch some of them were 
fortunate enough to possess. • .. j 


It is of course needless for us to dwell on the character of labour as 
productive or unproductive. The large number of parasitical 
professions wMch existed in our Jataka-aociety, as dis¬ 
cussed above, show that a considerable portion of labour 
was clearly unproductive, though there is no such condem¬ 
nation of labour in the stories themselves. But still the distinction between 
“high” ( VWcailha) and “low” (Mna) labour was recognized. All these workets, 


PRODUCTIVE 
OR UNPRO 
DUCTIVE. 


"i:" j.;m,p. 48,#. 

2 . J., rv, pi 318 . 

3. J.,I,pp.l20#. 

4. J., IV, p. 150. 
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so long as he behaves himself fairly well, he is praotioally seoure from competition.” Principles 
of Economics, I, p. 688, note. 

11. Cf. Eiok, op. cit., pp. 31.6 ff- 
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the hunters and the fishermen, the wood-workers and the potters, the bar¬ 
bers and the Sweepers come under the category of “low” classes. Through 
their professional work they fell into contempt. 1 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the finished product of his labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, bis success depended as much on 
his shrewdness in trade as on his skill in industry.” 2 The class of middle¬ 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale.. 

But thi3 was time only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRED LA- people with a little piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOURERS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was still, mostly in towns and cities, the regular serving class, com¬ 
posed of all possible elements of the population differing in point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the hired-labourers and the slaves 
(,Dasa-hammakaras) who laboured for others in return of some payment 
(bhataka), whether in kind or in moneys Let us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earners (Jcanwialcaras: bhataJeas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We read of a poor gaha- 
pati who supports himself and his mother by working for hire (bhatim Tcatva ). 4 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer. 5 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to get their living by 
working for hire. 6 Of the specified labourer, we have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the SdUkeddra Jataka , 7 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. These farm-workers laboured 
from till evening. 8 Some other workers used to live by carrying 

water (udakabhatim katvd). 9 Similarly there must have been labourers m the 
service of every nob tradesman or manufacturer. The bhataka* of the Sahkedara 
Jataka were held responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. 16 

The majority of the working class plied on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 


360.C/. Rook Edict, IX, Dasa—bhafakasi samyapafipatiArthasaslra, III, 13,14, D*g ■ 
Nikaya, III, I90-I; Acdrangasutra, I, 2 6, 1. 

4. J., Ill, p.325. 

g' j 11 , pp. Ill, 475 (jparesam bhatiih halva kiccheva jivanti)', HI, p. 446. 

7. 3.’, IV, p. 277. 

8. J., m, p. 445; IV, p. 114. 

9 J., m, p. 446; takkabhatim : curd. — selling ? 

10, J., IV, p. 277, 
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Bodhisatta, reborn in a poor family ( daliddakulam), works, when he is grown 
up, for hire at a Sefthi’s . 1 

What was the position of these hired labourers ? It was not at all envi¬ 
able* The agricultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in kind 2 —an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he oould not earn more than a mdsaka or even half a mdsaka, 
and in almost all instances of a hired-labourer, it is invariably mentioned 
that the wages he got were hardly sufficient for his maintenance. 3 With such 
a low wage, it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Bom and bred in poverty, he bore his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy.” 4 Perhaps, 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The ideal was that “a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.” 5 

The day-labourers were, perhaps, taken care of in the house of their 
master, though they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening.® These houses, like the residencies of the poor ( d-uggata), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. The water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Gangamala Jataka, 7 lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
he rself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 

Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed a certain freedom, if not happy living, in comparison with the 
slaves (data) about whom we now will speak something. 

Slavery was quite common in those days. “The slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command domestic 
SLAVERY. service.” 5 Both male and female slaves —dasa and ddsi — 
flitter across the pages of the Jataka stories They were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants,' 9 who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

Four kinds of slaves are specifically mentioned: “Some are slaves from 
their mothers {dmdyaddsa), others are slaves driven by fear ( bhayapanunnd ); 
some come of their own will as slaves (sayam wpaydnti), others are slaves 
bought for money (dhanena kiid )” 10 All these and some more types of slaves 


1. J., m, pp. 406, 444. 

2. Kal&MirUpati, as Kautilya would say—“Wages being previously unsettled, a cultivator 
shall obtain l/10th of the orope grown....” Artkai&stra, III, 13. 

3. J-, I, p. 475; IH, pp. 325, 446. 

4. 3Tick, op, cit„ p. 304. 

5. J., VI, pp. 420-G. 1486 —“Yasseva ghare bhuHjeyya bhogam tasseva attham puriso 
careyya,” 

6. J., Ill, p. 446 — il sabbe altam atiano vasanatfkandm gala,” 

7. J., Ill, p. 446. , , 

8. G. H, I, p, 205. Kautflya lias a -whole chapter on slavery: Dasakalpa : Artha- 
Stelra, lit, 13. 

9. J., I, pp. 200, 225, 350 elc* „ . 

10. J., VI, p. 285—G. 1238. The Law enumerates 7 kinds of slaves: See Manu, VUl, 

415, all of which are represented in our stories* Cf, also Vinaya Piftka, I, 2,1, 
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are represented in our stories. Children of the slaves generally took, or per¬ 
haps had to take, the same profession in life. 1 Biragl of the Nimi Jdtaha 
was a home-bom slave ( dmdyadasi ). 2 So was the fraudulent Katahaka. 3 
References to slaves bought for money are numerous. 4 A Brahmana is sent 
by his careless and sinful wife, who pretends to be unable to do household 
work, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a female slave. The Brah¬ 
mana begs 700 Kahdpanas , a sum which he considers sufficient for buying 
a male or a female slave, 5 while in the Vessantara Jdtaha , the high-born prince 
was sold for 1000 panas. G Probably the price varied with the accomplish¬ 
ment of slaves. In the Khandahdla Jdtaha we have a suggestive reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of fear. 7 It also appears 
that captives and prisoners of war or raids also could be, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some borderers raiding the country-side. It is there 
said that “having assailed a town, and taken prisoners, laden with spoil they 
returned to the border. Amongst the prisoners was a beautiful maiden who 
thought to herself: ‘these men, when they have carried us off home, will use 
us as slaves; I must find some way to escape/ 58 In another story we hear 
of fear entertained for some captured kings who might be enslaved or brought 
to the border country and sold out as slaves. 9 Slaves, especially female, 
are also mentioned as given away by way of gifts (ddnam). 1 0 We have in¬ 
stances of persons being deprived of their freedom as a judicial punishment 
and reduced to slavery. The village superintendent of the Kuldvaha Jdtaha , 
for instance, who has slandered the villagers before the king, is condemned 
to lose not only his property bi]t also his freedom: the king makes him the 
slave of the village people. 11 Elsewhere we read of ministers, condemned to 
death by the king for outright jealousy, being given away as slaves. * 2 To 
the category of slaves belonged also the paricdrahas and messengers ( pesse) 
who were dependent upon their masters. 13 The institution of slavery was 
so common that not only kings and wealthy people but the Brahmanas and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in their families. 14 

The treatment of the slaves was, generally speaking, humane and 
considerate. It, however, depended on, and differed according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both the master and the slave. There is 
complete absence of legal rights of the slaves in the stories. The right of 


1. J., I, pp. 225; 451; HI, pp. 409, 444. 

2. J., VI, p. 1,17. 

3. J., I, p.452. 

4. J., I, p. 290. 

5. J., IU, p. 343. 

6. J., VI, p. 577; soo also ibid., p. 523. 
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9. J.,V, p.497. 

10. J., VI, pp. 462-G. 1630; 464-G. 1638; 503-G. 1841. 
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the master over his slave seems, according to the prevailing custom, to 
have been absolute (ayiro hi ddsassa janinda issctro ). 1 

About the family of a Brahma^a agriculturist, the TJraga Jataka says: 
“With a female slave they composed a household of six, the Bodhisatta 
(Brahmana) and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter-in-law and the 
female slave. They lived happily and affectionately together.” 2 Thus the 
female slave was not considered as a different or outside person but one of 
the TnamfruTa of the household. A similar familiar relationship between the 
master and his female slave is pointed out in another Jataka also. 3 There 
the family-priest, whom the king asks to demand a boon, consults, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Punna, what her desire is. And the 
slave-girl, humble as she is, desires a mortar, a pestle and a sieve. 4 Prince 
Sutasoma is courteous enough to accept the words of his slave with due 
honour. 5 Sometimes the slaves were permitted to learn reading and writing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masters. 6 We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s confidence, and sometimes 
were even appointed as store-keepers or guards of the property of their 
masters. 7 

But all these are instances which reflect the mentality of the master who 
gives better treatment to his slaves as if only in charity. We may not be 
justified in our inference from the above-cited examples that the position of 
the slaves was happy and favourable. Nor can we be fully certain about 
their real position. For there are other instances which clearly speak of the 
miserable lot of these classes. The happiness and sufferings of the slave were 
linked up with those of his master: his weal and woe depended upon him, 
as the learned Pandita Vidhura testifies himself. 6 Katahaka, who was ap¬ 
pointed a store-keeper could not command any confidence in himself. He 
is constantly in fear of losing his higher status. He reflects: “I nball not 
always be kept at this work. The slightest fault, and I shall be beaten, impri¬ 
soned, branded, and fed on slave’s fare.” 9 In another place, a female slave 
is thrown down at the door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her 
master and mistress, because she could not bring home her wages. 10 The 
pretty little girl Kartha laments her unfortunate condition before her father: 
“As though I were a home-born slave, this Brahmin thrashes me.” * 1 These 
similies do indeed reflect the reality. Such is also the simile “like slave before 
his lord,” given to show that repetition of pitiful words is not dignified.' 2 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another. 1 We have two instances of 
run-away slaves who were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters. 2 We cannot say with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age. 3 Slaves could regain freedom on payment 4 or 
through voluntary manumission by the master. 8 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The slave 
was ordinarily engaged in cooking,® fetching water, 7 pounding and drying 
rice, 8 carrying food to, and watching, the field,® giving alms 10 ministering 
to the master when he retired, 11 or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans during meals, 12 sweeping the yards and 
stables' 3 and such other duties. 


Ill 

* 

CAPITAL 

fin rhing to Capital we find that it was practically negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to supply themselves with tools made of metals or wooden im¬ 
plements easily available. The fact that cattle-breeding was carefully attend¬ 
ed to in those times, and that cattle were considered as the best form of wealthy 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of what is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacturer 
got the necessary raw material mostly through barter, there being no need 
of investing capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, rents, fines, cesses, etc., which was 
squandered away to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court. There is no trace of state-Capital being invested in productive con¬ 
cerns. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen, the Setthis or the rich Brakfmnas, Who ate des¬ 
cribed as possessing 80 Jootis . 14 These people also either spent their surplus 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth, 15 perhaps through fear of State-extractions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, rather than invest in production. Thus there was a great 
lack of fluid capital for purposes of industrial development. This state of 
things remained for centuries together without much change. 

rv 

ORGANIZATION 

It is highly remarkable indeed that, in spite of a comparatively lower 
stage of trading enterprises and lack of fluid Capital for the investment in 
industrial purposes, the economic life of this period evinces a higher state of 
co-operative activity and commercial or trading organization. Of course, the 
associative spirit, lending itself into formation of various associations for 
mutual assistance, due to a natural growth of civilization, to the instinct of 
self-preservation, goes back to very early times. 1 Economic groupings of 
various Inndi* are already known from Vedic times. 2 “The existence of trade 
associations,” says Eick, 3 “which grew partly for economical reasons better 
employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting the legal 
interests of their class, is surely to be traced to an early period of Indian Cul¬ 
ture.” The Law-books 4 and the Kautittya 5 present a much more developed 
stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of India. The culture- 
stage of the Jdtakas, falling as it does midway between the Vedic and the 
strictly—Buddhist periods, embodies in itself the first beginnings, the forma¬ 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Craft Guilds which, 
in later times, reached a high water-mark of organization, efficiency and im¬ 
portance, with their own laws, usages and officers. 

An fa,r as economic organizations were concerned there was, it seems, a 
clear-cut and well-marked-out difference between the traders and the mer¬ 
chants on the one hand, and the craftsmen or the artisans on the other. So 
that it will be better for us to deal with the organisations, in whatever forms 
they may be, of these two types of workers. 

Our texts frequently 6 make mention of the Seniyo ( skr . Srenayah )—a 
term which has been generally accepted as standing for 
GUILDS Guilds. 7 But unfortunately they do not give us any clear 

idea as regards their character, their constitution or organiza¬ 
tion. It will appear, however, from what follows that these sends or 
guilds were particularly, if not solely, restricted to the craftsmen or the 
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artisans i.e., those who were both the producers and the sellers of their own 
goods or articles. It is in this sense that we take seni as denoting parti¬ 
cularly the craft-organization leaving out other temporary or semi-orga¬ 
nizations of merchants or other groups of workers. 

It is to be regretted that only four of the eighteen crafts ( sippdm ), organ¬ 
ized in the form of a union , 1 are specifically mentioned: “the wood-workers 
(and the masons), the smiths, the leather-workers, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts.” 2 It is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is only conventional, but it does indicate the 
wide-spread organization of the various crafts. As a matter of fact, the 
stories reveal a considerably greater number of crafts and occupations as 
already noticed. 3 And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been organized in the form of a union. 

Although the Jdtaka stories do not enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-UDions or guilds, such as they were in those days, they never¬ 
theless give out certain indications here and there which may help us a little 
in our study. 

There appear certain circumstances which, as Pick observes, 4 “greatly 
favour a combination and organization of particular unions.” 

Firstly, the hereditary character of the craftsman's profession was, as 
already noticed, 5 of essential importance. From his early youth, the soni 
was apprenticed to the craft and art of his father. And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an inheritance of the family from generation 
to generation. But the fact of hereditariness alone is not sufficient for in¬ 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, the remarkable localisation of industries was an important 
factor which greatly contributed to the organisation of particular branches 
of industry. These localisations are seen mainly in three features: inside 
the cities, outside, but in the proximity of, the cities and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, we see that certain streets, if not quarters, 
were fixed for certain artisans and tradesmen. For instance, the dantahdra- 
nthi was the street of the Ivory-workers, 6 the rajaka-mthi that of the dyers, 7 
the iantavitatcdtMmm was the weavers’ place 8 and Surdpaya was the place 
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of the liquor-shops. 1 So were the florists’ 2 and the perfumers’ bazars. 3 
These instances alone however do not give us anything which may go to 
justify our inference that the crafts therein mentioned were organized in 
some form of a union. 

Some trades and crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
mostly in their proximity. Amongst these the potter’s craft seems to have 
been the most important. The Kumbhakdra Jdtaka 4 mentions a suburban 
village ( ivdragdma) in the vicinity of Benares, inhabited by the potters. Simi¬ 
larly, “not far from Benares” as the Alinacitta Jdtaka says, 5 “lay a carpenter’s 
village ( vaddhakigdma ) which, as we have already noticed, provided a splendid 
example of co-operative work. 6 Further instances of such settlements, places 
occupied only with particular branches of industry, are also to be found in the 
stories. 7 These craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of a big city, could find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with their ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstuffs, 
implements and the like, from the city. About one of such villages, that of 
the carpenters, we learn moreover that it contained a thousand families. 
These were divided into two parts of five hundred families, each under a head 
or a leader (jetphaka). 8 This may or may not be taken to show that at times 
there existed more than one union of the same class of craftsmen in the same 
locality. Another interesting sidelight thrown by the same story on the orga¬ 
nization of such unions is that the carpenters living in that village, failing once 
to carry out the orders placed before them for which they had received large 
advances, were harassed and summoned to fulfil their contract. But, instead 
of doing that, they built a mighty ship secretly, emigrated en masse , with 
their families, “slipping down the Ganges by night and so out to sea, till they 
reached a fertile island” where they ultimately settled. 9 Such a mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed in the inscriptions of a later period. 10 

The craft-villages, not to speak of other homogenous villages that lay 
in the middle of the flat country, were much more remarkable. They formed 
themselves, naturally, into special markets for the whole country-side. Thus 
we read in the Suci Jdtaka 11 that there were two smiths-villages (Kammara 
gdmas) situated very near to each other, one of which is said to have comprised 
a thousand huts (sahdssakutiko). From the villages round about, people 
came there to have razors, axes, ploughshares, spikes, needles and other 
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implement made (vdsiphamsu-pTMlapacanddikdrapanattharn). Similarly, the 
hunters villages ( nesddagamas) on the Ganges or farther afield supplied skins, 
ivory and the like. 1 “When one reflects,” so runs the talented reflection of 
Rick, “what a difficulty such a local isolation creates in the economical rela¬ 
tions, one will see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon¬ 
dary importance, but a highly important factor and one that is characteristic 
of the physiognomy of the social life of that time. The power of traditional 
customs, which suit the spirit of the Indian people inclined to schematism, 
has created and maintained here a new impetus which is stronger than the 
practical need which obviously points to a variety of professions within the 
ga m a common life. However much the origin of professional communities 
may have to be traced, as we have to do in the case of the Russian village com¬ 
munities, to the close relationship of the villagers with one another and to the 
equal right of all in the common property, 2 on the Indian soil the mainten¬ 
ance of such a remarkable institution seems to have been due principally to 
the inborn tendency towards organization, classification, schematism in the 
minds of the Indians. As the Brahmapas worked together in villages in whcli 
foreign, especially lower, elements were not tolerated so, following their 
example, social groups united by community of profession, separated them- 
selvs from one another and helped to create the manifoldness of modern 
caste-life.” 3 We cannot wholly agree to the learned scholar's view, specially 
with regard to the ‘impetus’ for such unions, and the creation of caste- 
svstem. We are inclined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anything else, which went to create such isolated 

village-unions. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents (pdmukhd) or aldermen 
/ Actthaka) which indicates the presence of a certain form of orgamza ion. 
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sidents of the guilds were mter-rela e . supreme head or the judge of 
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among the guilds, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has suggested. 1 About the office of 
this Bhandagarika , also we know very little. “It was not confined to the 
custody of moneys.... it is possible that it referred to a supervision of the 
goods made or dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 
exchequer.” 2 

The learner or the apprentice (Anievdsika) also appears in the stories. 3 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given. 

Thus it would seem that some of the crafts, at least, were organized in 
some form or other. What were the regulations of work, rules of apprentice¬ 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not know. Fick compares these organi¬ 
zations with the guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe. 4 


MERCHANT 

.LEAGUES. 


While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or less, a 
permanent form of organization, the other unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen (vdnijd) were less so. 
These latter only seem to have had a temporary character. 
Although two of the characteristics or factors of an organisation, viz . 
hereditariness 5 and the institution of an elder (jetthalca) 6 are present also in 
these unions or combines, their permanent character is no where revealed. 


“In individual branches of the tradesmen's profession, their small stabi¬ 
lity may be tbe reason why we do not read anything of a close organization.” 7 
The frequently-mentioned petty tradesmen (vdnijd) who cry out their wares in 
the streets of the city cannot of course be imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells his goods with the cry 
“buy water pots, buy water pots.” 8 Similarly another merchant (vdnijd) 
went about hawking his goods, which were carried on a donkey. 9 So also 
the corn-dealers (dhaftliavdnijd) 10 the green grocers (pannika), 1 1 and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the stories do not seem to have formed 
'any organization of their own. They plied on their trade in their individual 
capacity, unbounded by conditions of a common union, and fixing their own 
price. 12 

There are, however, certain indications here and there which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who carried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus forming something like occasional combines. 


1. See J, R, A. S., 1901, p. 865; 0 . H. I., I, p. 206. 

% Ibid ,., I, pp. 206-7. 

3. J., I, p. 252; V, pp. 290 ff. Of, Dialogues of the Buddha , I. pp. 84, 89. 

J 4. Op. cit., p. 284. 

5. Eor instance, J., I, pp. 98,107,120,122 ; 312; H, pp. 64, 236, 287; IH, p. 198; IV, 
p. 62. Cf; “The trade of the trader, dealer or middleman (vamja) may well have been largely 
hereditary.” O. E. I. I, p. 210. 

6. J., I, p. 25; H, pp. 295, 335; IV, pp. 137, 351—G. 179. 
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We frequently read of caravans ( sattha) consisting of 500 carts (the number 
of the carts is only conventional) laid with goods ( bhanddni ) travelling across 
the country.' There the rank of the Satthavaha, or caravan-leader, seems to 
imply some sort of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here¬ 
ditary as the term satthavahakulam indicates. 2 The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-operation of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them 3 the travelling tradesmen naturally went united in a body, with one 
man as their elder (jetthaka). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with their carts followed the Satthavaha and looked to him for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordings etc.* But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
was not always ensured 9 and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe¬ 
rence of any fuller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants who, in the CuUaka-Setthi 
JataJca, 6 come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived ship, have not formed 
any union, but are apparently each trying to “score off his own bat,” no 
less than the pushful youth who forestalled them. 7 

In the same way we do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The 500 fellow-traders on board the ill-fated ships in the Valdhassa 8 
and Pandora 9 Jdtalcas, or the 700 who were lucky enough to have Supparaka 
as their pilot,’ 0 or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-off lands for trading purposes:’ 1 11 in all these instances we do not hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact that there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” We cannot say whether 
these occasional combines were in any way similar to the joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading companies of England in the I6th and 
17th centuries. But they were at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, tho SambhuyasamuttMnarh of the . Dharma Sutras 12 and 
KautiUya, ’ 3 which lay down definite rules for such organisations. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasions only. Thus the Kutavanija Jdtaka 14 


1. J., 1, pp. 98,107,194,368: II, pp. 294; 336 ; HI, p. 200; IV, p. 361-4; V, p. 22. 

2. J., I, pp. 98,107, 194 ; II, p. 336. in, p. 200 . 

3. J., n, p. 388; IV, p. 116 ; 430. 

4. J., I, p. 99 ff. 271. Of. O. H. I, I, p. 211. 

6. J., I, pp. 108, 368; n, p. 296; m, p. 200. 

6. J., I, p. 122. 

7. O. E. I., I, p. 211. 

8. J., IT, p. 128. 

9. J.,V,p. 75. 

10. J., IV, p. 138# 

11. Infra. Chapter on Exchange. 

12. Cf. Narada, m, 1-9; See Majnmdar, Corporate Life , pp. 73# 

13. ArtTiatastra, 331,14—“Guilds of workmen as well as those who carry on any co-opera¬ 
tive woik shall divide their earnings either equally or as agreed upon among themselves.’’ 

14. J,, I, p. 404 — ( ‘Annena vdfijma saddhm elcaio hutva mnyfam fatwtL” alee H, p. 181* 

28 
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informs us that two merchants entered into partnership and took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts. 
Similarly we read in the Mahdvdnija JdtaTca 1 that a number of merchants 
went into a temporary partnership. Another, the Serivanija JdtaTca , 2 also 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. The Guttila 
JdtaTca 3 again indicates concerted action, in work and play. Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom we read so frequently 4 as coming from the North and 
selling their horses, apparently carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that the trading in company may have been undertaken to prevent 
mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares. 5 

We do not know as to how the agreements among partners, if any, were 
drawn up. 6 But there is at least room for inferring that there were some 
elementary principles for the partners to abide by as the legendary storv in 
the Kutavanija JdtaTca , 7 already referred to, shows. It is related that two 
merchants called respectively the “Wise” and the “Wisest” entered into 
partnership and took 500 waggons of merchandise from Benares to the coun¬ 
try-side, where they disposed ofi their wares, returning afterwards with the 
proceeds to the city. When the time for dividing came, the Wisest said, “I 
must have a double share.” “Why so ?” asked the Wise. “Because while 
you are only wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to have only one share 
to the Wisest’s two.” “But we both had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trade and in the oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares ?” 
“Because I am Wisest. ” And so they talked away till they fell to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division. This may be taken to show 8 9 that’ 
while it was recognised as a general principle that profits should be propor¬ 
tionate to the share one contributes to the stock-in-trade, the idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of the Seffhi (mod. Seth) who constantly 
figures in the stories ? Certainly, it was very high and 
THE SEttBI. respectable both in the Court and outside.® The title setthi 
(Sresthin : Best: Chief) itself, rendered as “Treasurer” with¬ 
out much justification, may possibly imply headship or a representative 
character over some class of industry or trading. 10 Fiok is probably right 
in alluding to him as a representative of the Commercial Community. ’ 1 The 


1. J., IV, p. 350—1—G. 179. 

2. J.,l,p. Ul. 

3. J., II, p. 248; Of. also I, p. 122. 

4. J., H, p. 31, 287. 

p. 15% W 2*2,164 . m ’ 194 ’ 270,3H 368 ’ 413 JIT ’ pp - 109> 335; ra > PP- 200 ; IV. 

, J- The Wgiver Narada says ‘‘Loss, expenses and profit of eaoh partner are proportioned 
*° contributed by him towards the joint stock company.” Ill, 1-9 ; C, H, J, I 

p. 2oOt * * •> * 

7. J., I, p. 404 ff. 

8. Majnmdar, op. cit ., p. 75. 

9. J., V, p. 382 —» <# Rajdpujito nagarajanapadapujito 

8eftM 0 * R aiag«ihaAnatliapipdika, the millionaire Iay-supporter of 

theBudd^^olearlysMneauthonty over hmfoUow-traders—See MMvagga, VIII18 ff. 
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word surely implied an office ( thdna ) held during life: it was hereditary. 1 
He appears to have a double role—that of an official and a rich trader. In 
his official capacity he attends to the king (rajUpaffkana) daily. 2 He takes 
formal permission of the king when he wants to renounce the world 3 or give 
away his wealth to charity. 4 

But his part as a rich and influential merchant prince is much more pro¬ 
nounced than his part as an official. A Setthi living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons; 5 also we find mention of 
setthis living in the provinces and in the country side. 6 There also their wealth 
and influence are great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of his 
wealth as eight hundred millions ( asttikopimbhavo) 7 we find that the setfhis 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
herdsmen. 8 Sometimes they also possessed rice-fields. 9 It follows from this 
that “we have to look upon the sefthis not only as tradesmen but also as 
cattle-rearing and land-cultivating owners of the soil” 10 There might be a 
chief (mahici) setthi and an anusetthi or subordinate officer. 11 


1. J., I, pp. 122, 231,248, 348; HI, p. 470; IV, p. 62, V, p. 382. 

2. J., I, pp. 120-j 269, 349; HI, pp. 119, 299 ; 475; IV, p. 63 s V, p. 384. 

3. J., n, p. 64. 

4. J., V, p. 383. 

6. J., I, p. 270. 

6. J., I, p. 451; IV, pp. 37, 169. 

7. J., I, pp. 349; 466; HI, pp. 128, 300, 444. 

8. J.,I,p. 351. 

9. J., BE, p. 378. 

10. Fick, op. cif., p. 263. 

11. J. t V, p. 384; Cf. Mahdvagga , 1, 9. 
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I T is the distribution of produced wealth which has been the main 
guiding factor in the struggle for existence among the different members 
of the society, from times immemorial. 

The fundamental problems in the economics of Distribution are the divi¬ 
sion of accumulated wealth between the various members of the community 
and of the annual income between its different members. 

Though the stories often speak of persons of colossal wealth like the 
Sefthis or the rich Brahmapas, we will not be justified in holding, in general, 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as they exist to¬ 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the Sejtfhis or the rich Brah- 
mapas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in the economic 
life in those days. Very often all the factors of production were controlled 
by the same person (or persons) and, in such cases, all the shares of the produce 
practically went to him. Both in the case of peasant-proprietors and the 
small-scaled handicraftsmen, they supplied the labour as well as the small 
capital required, and were themselves the organisers. So, on the whole, 
the question of distribution does not appear to have been so acute or 
embarrassing as it did become at a later stage of the evolution of society. 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved would reveal 
something which would not be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

The fundamental principles which govern the distribution of “national 
dividend” are two, viz., “that each sharer should be remunerated on the prin¬ 
ciple of productivity, i.e., according to the services rendered or the amount of 
utility created by its services, and secondly by basing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of the community.” 1 Let us see 
how far and in what manner these principles are applicable to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the Jataka- period, as regards rent, wages, interest or 
profit. 

The question of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed, 2 of course owing to the apparently contradictory 
RENT. statements and views contained in the literature of Ancient 

India. Our Jatakas do not at all bother about this problem. 
What they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
property in land, implying the powers of use and alienation by way of sale, 


1 . Raagaswami, op. tit., p. 104 
2- See I. E. Q., n, pp. 198 jf. 
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gift, mortgage etc. was well developed. 1 Certain customary rules regarding 
the prescription, limitation and adverse possession, in regard to the ownership 
and tenure of land, must have been current, and acted upon. V 

The general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have been much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatwdn 
system. The ryot or the kutumbika possessed, according to immemorial cus¬ 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship. 2 

The amount of rent depended mainly on custom. Simple as the condi¬ 
tions of those days were, the share of the produce from land which went to 
the king must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and tho 
cost of transport. 3 Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in the determination 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Rent was not due 
to mere difference between the produce of any particular plot and the plot 
on the margin of cultivation, as the Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
more or less, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to enhancement or reduction, and in that case custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. In fact, we have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents were, usually, paid in kind. 4 At the time of the reaping of crops, 
or sometime after, the representative of the king, the tax-collector ( Batina- 
dhaka, Niggdhaka , etc.) used to be present in the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made between the king ( rannobMga ) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system, seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuch as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the rent. 5 


1. Thus remarks Prof. Rmgaswami: “Whether wo mrae ” r S 

or ultimate State-ownership of ail land, individual HiXhi tory ” 

he admitted, on the evidence available, as M «upta, also, 

op cit., p. 104. After a very minute examination of t'ho Problem, rioi. xv. - c } u ; L h 

comes, more or less, to a similar conclusion: Laai >2/* his follow-subjects, but he 

p. 200. Hopkins says, “He (the. peasant) owned land as ^ 1 wants India, Old and 

owned it as against tlie king, just as;tko w 174-83; Ghoshal, History of Ike 

New, pp, 225-0; See also Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, XI, pp. 

Hindu Jieuenue Systems, . , », Q j. x.t. ArA oTmuld be no rent. 

2. Cf. Mill, “Xhe idea of property does not necessarily imply ^ socur it y of possession 

It merely implies that the rent should be a fixed charge. W " • anoriea A Study of Indian 

on fixed terms,” Principles of Economics , quoted, by P. N. Banorjea, A *imy j 

Economics, p. 130 n. 

3. Rangaswami, op. cit., p. 105. 

4. J., II, p.378. 

5. J., II, p. 135. 
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gift;, mortgage etc. was well developed. 1 Certain customary rules regarding 
the prescription, limitation and adverse possession, in regard to the ownership 
and tenure of land, must have been current, and acted upon. 

The general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have been much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatiodrl 
system. The ryot or the kutumbika possessed, according to immemorial cus¬ 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship. 2 

The amount of rent depended mainly on custom. Simple as the condi¬ 
tions of those days were, the share of the produce from land which went to 
the king must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. 3 Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in the determinatibn 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Rent was not due 
to mere difference between the produce of any particular plot and the plot 
on the margin of cultivation, as the Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
more or less, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to enhancement or reduction, and in that case custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. In fact, we have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents were, usually, paid in kind. 4 At the time of the reaping of crops, 
or sometime after, the representative of the king, the tax-collector ( Balisd- 
dhaka, Niggahaka, etc.) used to be present in the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made between the king (raflfiobMga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuch as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the rent. 5 


1. Thus remarks Prof. Rangaswami: “Whether we acoepfc or not the theory of an original, 
or ultimate State-ownership of aii land, individual ownership of a permanent character must 
be admitted, on the evidence available, as having existed virtually all through Hindu history.” 
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Th.ua, excepting the general share of the king, probably one-sixth of ^the 
gross produce, and barring occasional extractions by the tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among the toilers of the 
soil themselves.’ 

We have already become familiar with the two types of labourers, the 
hirelings or the wage-earners and the slaves (dasakammakaras). 
WAGES. The craftsmen were, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. The wages of a craftsman were the price for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of production with which 
modem economic analysis has made us familiar. 1 2 * Similarly, in the large 
majority of cases of peasant proprietors where no added labour was required,- 
the wages, as we understand the term today, did not exist. In both the 
cases, the instruments of labour, as already stated—land, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, the workshop, the tools—were the instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. The producer was the labourer himself 
i.e., there was no need to appropriate the product. The worker’s property 
in the product was based upon his own labour. This was no wage—labour. 
And even where external help was used, it was, as a rule, of little importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. The 
domestic servants, the ddsas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo¬ 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for education and training, in order that they might become 
master-craftsmen themselves. 

This was the general rule. But society had far advanced from the pure 
primitive stage. Wage-labour had come to be recognised.® We lata seen 
labourers (hmmakards : bhatakas) working for wage, for hire. The labourers 
were hired on the farm. 4 5 They were generally paid their wages in kind. 8 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on the farm 
was necessarily little, and consequently wages were low and non-progressive. 
They were not at all in proportion to the work done. 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, we find that the 
wages they received were hardly sufficient for their bare subsistence. The 
mdsaka or one-fourth of a copper pojna that the hired labourer received® could 


1. In those days, when competition did not devitalise man’s labour, suoh institutions as 
peasant-proprietorship had a beneficent offeot upon mankind. Remarks Prof. P. Banerjea: 

'The economic and moral value of the system of peasant-proprietorship is immense, and them 
Can he no surer means of improving the condition of the Indian cultivator than to confer on 
him at least limited rights of property”—^. cit„ p. 131- The best way, however, seems in 
collectivising the land, as Russia shows. 

2. J., 11, p. 18. Subbarao, op, ctt,, p. 77. 

2 .M Pf* ^ remarks of Frederick Engels, one of the foremost twin-propounders of Sciea- 
tine Socialism: ... .Wage-labour, which contains the whole capitalistic mode of production 
m embryo, is very ancient; in a sporadic, scattered form it existed for centuries alongside of 
slave-labour. - But the embryo oould duly develop into the capitalistic mode of production 
ml “ stonoal had been furnished.”— Socialism ;ScierU<fiQ 

4. J., HI, p. 445; IV, pp. 144,277. 

5. J., HI, p. 446 i V, p. 212. 
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not have been sufficient for his happy living, even if the purchasing power of 
a copper pana was high, as is sometimes suggested.' At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers : “he (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman’s wages— (bhatim hatvd Idccena jivati)”* 

There was of course no question of any connection between prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed by custom. 

Loans and usury are as old as the Vedio times and perhaps much 
older. Rmm or debt is repeatedly mentioned* from the 
INTEREST. Rgveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedio Indians ; 1 2 3 the Law-Books 4 5 and the 
KautiKya s are of course much more elaborate on the subject. 

The Jatakas also show that loans were common. 6 In one story, 7 there 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender ( indyilca) : "a patron, in enab¬ 
ling a huntsman to better himself, names money-lending ( inaddnam ), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings.” But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongoring, evading any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in as much as hypocritical ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession. 8 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how and under what cir¬ 
cumstances money was lent and what the interest on that money was. 9 The 
term which appears in the Law Books as usury— vrddhi, vaddhi —is found, 10 * 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money ( inamaddya: 
inarn gahetvd) seems to have been almost universal. That the rates of interest 
were high or that the creditor (indyilca) was intent on profit-mongering may be 
inferred from this unmistakable fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor ( dhamnako ) flits across the pages of the Jdtakas. 11 A 
bankrupt invites his creditors to bring their debt sheets (inapanndni : mod. 
kinds) for settlement, only to drown himself before their very eyes. 12 Another 
flies away to a forest, 13 Anxieties of a debtor were indeed many. Freedom 


1. Pran Nath, op. cit ., pp. 148-9. 

2. J., I, pp. 421, 475; H, p. 139; III, pp. 180; 325; 406, 444, 446. Even to-day, the 
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3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 109-110. 
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from debts ( inamohhho ) was not easy, though desired. 1 Only a debts-freed 
man was considered fit for renunciation, 2 3 and that was the reason why it was 
felt necessary to debar any candidate who was a debtor from admission to the 
Buddhist Sangha. 3 Sometimes the poor borrower, perhaps the cultivator or 
the small artisan, becomes heavily indebted, and the debt often runs through 
the life of the borrower and is inherited by his heirs ( pettiTcam inam 4 ) 
much in the same way as today. 

There is very little to be said on this part in the shares of the dividend. 

Agriculture, as a money-making process, has never been a 
PROFITS. profitable business. And as to the manufactures also, we 
have seen that they were on a very small scale and therefore 
could not possibly secure anything like a good profit. It is very difficult to 
trace out exactly from the stories that class of middlemen whom the 
economists call the entrepreneur , These men stand between the producer 
and the trader. They purchase wholesale the surplus produce from the 
producers and sell it to the petty businessmen. Perhaps the only men from 
the JdtaJcas who can correspond to these middle-men were the rich Setthis 
and the rich traders who travelled from place to place, both on land and 
sea. The daring youth of the CullaJea-Setthi Jataka , 5 buying oft tbe whole 
of the ship’s cargo and selling it oft to different merchants of the city 
might be regarded as a typical entrepreneur . He snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed; the Setthis , and the Vdnijas should also belong to this class of middle¬ 
men. 

We can well see that the problem of Distribution was not at all an intri¬ 
cate one as it is today. The industries of the country, including agriculture, 
were small-scaled. And the factors of production, being very often controlled 
by the same person, all the shares would naturally go to him. 6 


1. J., IV, p. 280-GG. 7-8. 

2. J., VT, p. 18—G. 44 “Amnassa hi pabajja evam isihi vannitath” 

3. Mahavagga, 1, 46; See C. H. I, p. 218. 

4. J., VI, p. 193-G. 840. 

5. J.,I,pp.l20# 

6* The present-day inequitable distribution of wealth and its effects are thus generalised: 

The unduly large share of the national dividend, possessed by the rioh, produces in them grave 
faults of character and purpose which make them indifferent administrators of the capital 
without which labour is powerless. The unduly small share of the national dividend possessed 
the poor is the source of a stream of moral and physical evils which mingling with the waters 
ofdeath which descend from the high levels of luxury produce effects whose causation is only 
obscure as long as we neglect the study of the Error of Distribution P* Money. Riches and 
Poverty, p. 152. 



CHAPTER III 

EXCHANGE 


“Merchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 
And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

—Sudhabhojana Jataka . 1 

“The ocean ever ebbs away 
And fills again the self-same day.” 

—Samudda Jdtaka . 2 3 


T rade was carried on briskly by land as well as by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seems to have been extensive. It was important in 
itself and also served as a feeder to the sea-trade, Benares was indeed 
the chief industrial and commercial centre in those early days. From it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water. 


From east to west (pubbantd aparantam ) 2 is of course a general term 
for the great trade-route that passed through different 
tratv bv stages. Taking Benares as the centre of this route we can 

trace out the different stages through which the traffic was 
carried on. Leaving out Tamalitti on the extreme east coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port , 4 but which does not appear in the stories, we 
see that Campa was the next great trading Centre from the east. We 
know that traders from there sailed to Suvaunabhuroi , 5 6 probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Caihpa was joined with Mithila, the Yidehan 
Capital.® Bu,t further west, along the river Ganges, came the great centre 
Benares . 7 8 On land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujjenl.® 
The route, probably, passed through KosambT and the Ceti country, as we 


1. J., V, p. 401-G. 244. The oversea trade between. India and the neighbouring countries 
existed from very early times, even before the time of the Vedas which contain numerous 
references to it. See Vedic Index . I, p. 462; H, pp. 431-3. See also P. T. Srinivas Aiyangar, 
Trade in India. I- B. Q., I, pp. 693 jf t II, pp. 38 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 442—G. 138. 

3. J., I, pp. 98, 368; m, p. 502; V, p. 471. 

4. CJ. Taw, Q. B. B., p. 69. The branch of the oelebrated Bodlii tree was taken from this 
port to Ceylon, 

5. J., VI, pp. 34#. 

6. J., VI, p. 32. The distance between the two is said to have been 60 leagues (yojanas). 

7. The defaulting wood-wrights of the Samuddavanija Jataka, J., IV, p. 159, reach an 
ooean-island from Benares. Prom here also Sankha, the Brahmana goes to Suvannabhumi: 
IV, p. 15. Pataliputta (Patna), ooming between Campa and Benares, is not mentioned in the 
stories. It was perhaps a very small village at that lime as testified by the Buddha himself. 
See Dlgha Niicaya, II, 86. The celebrated ViSakha journeyed from Campa to Sravastl by boat. 
Tibetan Tales , pp. 115-6. 

8. J., U, p. 248. 
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Lave mention at least of a LigL way from Benares to Ceti. 1 On this 
side, tLe route branched off to Rajagaha. 2 From Videha to Gandhara was a 
very brisk traffic. 3 It was largely by river, and must Lave passed through 
Benares. To reach Khmpilla or further still to Indapatta from Mithila, 4 one 
must have had to follow up this route upto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhura. Further west¬ 
ward the journey would again be overland to Sindha, whence came large im¬ 
ports in horses and asses 5 and to Sovira and its ports. Northward {uttara- 
patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and presum¬ 
ably also of Sagala in the Panjab. 6 Now this was the route which passed 
through the great desert maruhantam )—60 leagues wide 7 —probably the 
sandy desert of Rajputana—of which we read so often. Caravans crossed 
this desert day in and day out. “The tradesman/’ says Fick, 8 “who goes 
about the country with his caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narratives 
and, according to the statements in these, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, either with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to wares 
carried.” Thus we see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods ( bhan - 
dam) between the several and widely different parts of India. 

• * So much for the inland and overland trade. 

As regards reverine traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notices. 
“The plentifulness of great navigable waterways in Northern India allows us 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade.” 9 Well-known 
sea-ports like Bharukaccha (Broach) 10 and the sea-board of Sovira, 11 on the 
west and Kavirapattaua, 12 and the lebs-known ones like Karambiya, 13 Gamb- 
hira 1 4 and Seriva 15 on the south and east are mentioned. Supparaka might 


.1. J., I, pp. 253-4. Probably this route from Benares to Ujjenl met at Kosambi the 
great ‘North to South-West Road’ from Savatthi to Patitthana, given in the Sutta Nipata 
veraes 1011-3—Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi Vedisa, Gonaddlia, Ujjenl, Mahissatl and Patitthana. 
See Buddhist India, p. 103. From Ujjenl to Rajagaha the way lay though Kosambi— *Maha 
vagga, VIII, 1, 27. From Mahissati to Bharukaccha was an easy way along the Narmada. 

2. 3., I, p. 466. 

3. J„ III, p. 365. 

4. J., VI, p.447. 

5. J., I, pp. 124, 178, 181; II, pp. 31, 287•, V, pp. 259-60 ; VI, p. 265. 

e. G. H. 1. 1., p, 214. We oannot say by which route the 100 league distance between 
Sagala and Kusavati, if this be true, was traversed by Kusa, J., V, p. 290. 

7. J., I, pp. 99,108. ( Satphiyojanaham maruhantararh.) 

8. op. cit. f p. 272. According to the Tibetan Tales , p. 99, Jivaka’s journey from Takkasila 
to Rajagaha lay through Bhadramkara city, Udumbara city, Rohitaka land, Mathura city, 
Yamuna river and Vai&all city, corresponding more or less to the outline drawn above. 

9. Fick, op. cit. ., p. 270. 

10. J.. ni, pp. 126-7,188,190-G. 57 ; IV, pp. 137-42. 

'II. J.'m,p.47p: ^ 

: ‘ IS. §ee Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 years ago quoted by Subbarao 

opTcr?., ^ 

13* J., V> n. 75* 

‘ It** X, T, p.23Sf... ~ . 

1S» fc, 1, 'prd^-^^^rgiBsumsed that this Seriva is identical with the Seriyaputa mentioned 
vetjtf? labJer BwTmt Inscriptions ,^>p. 32, 130. 
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also be added to the list. 1 The great rivers served as commercial routes and. 
royal roads connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like Campa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between- 
the sea-port towns themselves. 2 


And as to the sea-faring activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt. 3 We have ample references, how¬ 
ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 


SEA-BORNE 

TRADE. 


In the Valahassa-Jataka , 4 * which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-gohlins (yakkhinis) in Tarhbaparini or Ceylon. Again in the 
Sankha, J at aka 5 we have a figure of a ship-wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benares to Suvannabhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisamsa Jataka 6 we see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship¬ 
wrecked people from ofE the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the Mahdjanaka Jataka,’ 7 of merchants who sailed 
from Campa bound for Suvannabhumi, the great trading centre, to which 
traders even from Bharukaccha 8 went, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapanni) port: for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around which Odyssean legends had grown up. 9 10 
The now well-known Baveru-Jdtaka 10 undoubtedly points, out to the exis¬ 
tence of commercial intercourse between India and Babylon through the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Suppdraka Jataka 11 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaocha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a blind but accom¬ 
plished mariner. The story gives the names of some of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows : 


1. J., IV, pp, 138-42. Other references to unnamed Paftanagamas or sea-port towns are 
J.,II,p. 103; IV, p. 16. 

2. Cf. “The whole of the sea-board from Broach to Cape Comorin was studded with 
marts and emporia that served as warehouses for the products of the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores commodities of various kinds into the markets of the west.” P. V. 
Kane, in Proceedings 1st Oriental Conference , Poona, II, p. 366. The Periplus bears ample 
testimnoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy, The Early Commerce of India with Babylon* (700-300 B.C.) J. R. A . S. f 
1898, pp. 241-88: Scoff, The Periplus , pp. 22% ff. Fick, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op. cit., p. 269. 

4. J., II, pp. 127# 

6. J., IV, pp. 16-7. 

6. J., II, pp. 112-4. 

7. J., VI, p. 34. 

8. J., in, p. 188 . 

9. C.R.L* I,p.2I3. 

10. J., in, p. 126 ff. On this Jataka , seeBuhler, Origin of The Indian Alphabet , p. 84. 

.11. J., IV, pp. 138-42, GG. 105-115. 
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(a) Khuramala (6) Aggimala (c) Dadhimala (d) Nilakusamala (e) Na- 
lamala and (/) Valabhamukha. Now from the names and the description 
given in the gdtJtds, these are clearly identifiable respectively with (a) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
(b) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (b) the 
Bed Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. comer of .Africa, (e) the canal joining the Bed 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volcano-sea i.e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are still to be seen. 1 Thus it shows the 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Bed Seas. The trade-relations of India with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. 2 

What commodities were exported and imported 3 or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of the inland trade we are 
EXPORTS- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
imports goods. Probably these loads ( bhandam) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once 4 we read of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao, 5 food-stufis could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of Kasi 6 the woollen rugs of Gan- 
dhara 7 and the linen cloths of Kodumbara (in the Punjab) 8 must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasauua or the later VidiSa (Bhilsa region in 0. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
be distributed. 9 10 Peacocks and birds must have been included.' 0 In general, 
“silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroideries and rugs, perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellery 
and gold” were no doubt “the main articles which the merchants dealt in.” 11 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and commerce especially, that 
there should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT, communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
we cannot expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 
land, simple boats on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


1. See Jayaswal, J. B. 0. jR. VI, p. 195; Infra. Geographical Index under corres¬ 
ponding Names. 

2. See Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 82 jf. 

3. On this and generally on the whole chapter, it would be worth while comparing Prof* 
Lassen’s valuable treatise on the History of Indian Commerce ; trasnlated in J. B. O. B. S., X, 
pp. 229-316. 

4u J., I, p.429. 

5. op. city p. 80. 

6. J., H, p. 443-G. 141; III, p. 10 ; V, p. 78-G. 230 s VI, pp. 49-G. 194. 50-G, 225. 

7. J.,V, p. 500-G. 1790. 

8. Ibid G. 1801. 

9. J.,m,p. 282 p. 337jg. G. 39. 

10. J., in, p. 126 ff. Of. The Bible, Kings, X, 22. 

t Of, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India pp. 98 ff ; cj. Mookerji, Indian shipping, p. 82 S' 
lessen s Bistory, loo, cit. 
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"We find numerous references to roads, ’ but it is not clear what sort of 
roads they were. Prof. Rhys Davids says, “There were no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex¬ 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller streams were crossed by gullies leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries.” 1 2 * Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of “highways” and “royal roads” {mahamagga: 
mahapatha: fdjatnagga) as distinguished from “bye-lanes” and “bye-road* 
(upa-patha) 3 might suggest the existence of well-constructed roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth. 4 * They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangers: dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on.® The travellers, often, experienced want of water, 6 
though wells were dug by the road-side. 7 The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apa- 
iinaJca 8 and Vannupatha 9 Jtitakas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
which, trade was carried on by these caravans. We are told of five kinds of 
wildernesses ( hantaras ); those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others visited by drought, demons and famine. These 
were in reality, probably, 10 the five successive portions of the route over the 
deserts of Rajaputana. 

"Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rode in like fashion in the 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march aU the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with, the leading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
again, the caravan started on its march. 11 If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at daytime, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night. 12 At dawn they used to range then; carts in a circle 


1 . J., I, pp. 98.99,100, 128,225; II, pp. 3, 70, 82, 118; HI, pp.-200, 526; V, pp. 

22, 46,266-G. 81; 313 ; VI, pp. 137, 341, 348, 380. 

I TO. ! 111. P- 48) V, p. 106,266-G. 81; VI. PP- 51.'179. 

4. J.,I,p. 194. M ,. n „ 335 . XV p . X85; V, pp. 22, 471, the Chaidanta 

Jataha, Sv,p P '46;J4 a graphic Option of roads that lay through jungles aad other 

Trirula of tracts. 

6 . J., I, pp. 99, 109. 

7. J.,H,p.70. 

8 . J., I, p. 99 ff. 

10. Baraa, Proceedings Uh Oriental Conference , H, p. 213* 

12. C/.^Phny’s^ aooount of the journey on desert on the Bed Sea border: (VI, 26): 

Schofi, Periplu8, p. 232*3. 
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to form a laager, with an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal 
used to sit in the shade all the day along. When the sun went down, they 
had their evening meal; and so soon as the ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert was like voyage- 
ing over the sea: a desert-pilot (thalaniyamaka) had to convey them over 
by knowledge of the stars. 1 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, with 
shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for these trades¬ 
men, 2 especially in the forest. And there were forest-people (atavimuJchavasi) 
at the entrance who led the caravans through the dangerous places and were 
paid for. 3 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and the process slow. The carts were 
drawn by oxen and the broad rims of their wheels were protected by iron 
bands. 4 These carts or waggons were the ordinary Sakdtas. 5 But there 
were cars of richer style, no doubt. The raiha or the sukhaydnaka was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats. 6 Litters or Sivikas were used by the 
royalty and the wealthy. 7 

The great rivers did, no doubt, furnish means of communication and 
some facilities of transport. Of bridges we have no mention. 8 There were 
fording places 9 and the streams and water courses were crossed by means of 
boats. 10 There were canoes (ekadonikanava) also. 11 People made a living 
by conveying people and goods across the rivers. 12 

The maritime transport appears to have been greatly developed, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea-naVigation was com¬ 
mon. Voyages were mostly undertaken for purposes of trade by companies 
of merchants, 13 though passengers were also taken up. 14 The ships were 
built of wooden-planks (ddruphalak'dni) 15 and were dependent on wind (eraka- 
vdtayuttd) for their onward journey. 16 Shipbuilding was fairly advanced, 
as we have seen. 17 As to the construction of the ships, we are told that besides 
the outer frame work, there used to be 3 masts (kupa, mod. Euvdthambha ), 
cordage (yottam), sails (sitam), planks (padarani) the oars and the rudders 


I. J.,I,pp.l07j(f. 

‘ 2. J., IV, p. X85-G. 58, Cf. I, p. 283: II, p. 335, V, pp. 22,422 

3. J., V, pp. 22, 471. 

4. J., IV, p. 210. 

5. J., IV, pp. 207-8, 458. 

6. J., I, pp. 175, 202 ; II, p. 339; Ill, p. 527; IV, pp. 207-8; 458; V, p. 164. 

7. J., IV, p. 378; VI, pp. 500-G, 1797, 514-G. 1913. 

8. But there was something like a causeway 
water: 0 B. I., I, p. 21,4. 

9. tf.,111, p.230. 

10. J, H, p. 423; m, p. 230; IV, pp. 234; 478. 

II. J., IV, p. 466; V, p. 163; VI, p. 306; Cf. Dhoni. 

12. J., I, p. 112; IH, p. 230. 

13. J., H, p. 129; IV, p. 142; V, p. 75. 
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(phiyantani) and anchors ( laMchdro ).’ The pilot on hoard (niydmalca) had 

the charge of the rudder and guided the ship. 2 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Does not the poor mother 
in one of our Jdtakas say to her son, who is bent upon sailing to a far-off 
country, that “the sea has many dangers ?” 3 Our stories are full of ship¬ 
wrecks, indeed. Sometimes the ship may be swallowed away by whirlpools 
(vohara).* But often the timber could not withstand the terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear. 5 And still, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, the crew invoked the gods. 6 The prayers unawailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to' 
unknown and dangerous places. 7 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient times, employed the shore¬ 
sighting birds ( disakaka ) for finding the direction of land during navigation.® 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 


The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OF and a middleman was done in different ways. Every village 
TRANSACTION. its own resident traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done direotly, i.e., between the producer and the con¬ 
sumer, probably in individual shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des¬ 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the country, or exported out of it., 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machinery working in the 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle¬ 
men (vdnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the town as we have seen, there were special streets apportioned 
to different products. 9 Food-stuffs, 10 green groceries, 1 ’ and flowers for the 


See the 


1. J., II, p. 112; m, p. 126; IV, pp, 17,21. Of. AcarMga Sutra, H, 3,1, 13-21, 

BOolBtnred figures reproduced in R. K. Mookerji, Indian Shipping. 

2 . J., H, p. 112; IV, p. 137; V, p. 326; VI, pp. 326, 443. 

3 . J., VI, p. M— li 8amuddo nama appasiddhiko, barn antarayiko. 

4 . J., Vj p. 259. 

6 .* J.,* VT* p.. 34 “phalakmi bhinnani, tato tato udakam uggatam, navamajjhe samudde ni- 
muggk mah&jano rodati paridemti nanadevata namaesati:”— the sea is still a god with the 

sailors uo . n> pp 1Uj m . ni) p 2 89; pp . 2 , 142 ; V, p. 75; VI, p. 34. An 

interesting thing to be noticed in this connection is the precautions taken 311 st before the 
ship-wreck; once when the ship was about to sink, the man on board ate sugar and ghee and 
then smeared his garments with oil (mattasafaka telena maJckhitva) and put them tightly round 
him and stood leaning against the mast. J., VI, p. 34. The oil-soaked robe could resist the 
slow freezing of the body : “The competitors in swimming even today do not act otherwise 
S. Levi, I. II. Q. f VI, p. 606. 

8 . J., Ill, p. 126-7, 267. Cf. Rgveda , VI, 62-6. 

9. Supra , pp. 213-4 

10 . See, for instance, J., I, p. 361. 

11 . J., I, p. 442; II, p. 179; HI, pp. 21 - 2 ; IV, pp. 445,448-G, 119; 449, 
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towns' were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably near the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses ( suna ) and near them the poor 
man and the king’s chef bought their meat. 2 And there were the taverns 
(pdndgdrd : surdpam) for the sale of strong liquors. 3 “The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that the bhikkhu coming .into town or village for 
alms, could see fletcher and carriage-builder at work, no less than he could 
watch the peasant on the field.” 4 In all these shops (dpam) forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale 5 or stored within (antara- 
p ana).® In most of these cases buying and selling were direct (i.e., between 
the producer and the consumer): the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or clear reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the Hat of 
the modem days, or fairs (melds) —the samdjas 7 or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market. 8 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at present 9 and travelled 
from place to place' 0 with their goods on a donkey" or on a barrow.' 2 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers.' 3 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns (nigamagamas) 14 “which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and were the natural eorrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before.' 5 They sometimes grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia.' 6 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day.' 7 “The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border.' 8 
They would load their carts with local produce and give orders to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 


1. 0., I, p. 120; IV, p. 82; VI, p. 276-G. 1107. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 100, 378; V, p. 458; VI, pp. 62, 276-G. 1196 ; 334. 

3. J., I, pp. 12], 252, 269, 350; II, pp. 427, 431; IV, pp. 115, 223; V, p. 

4. G . H. I 9 I, 2X5. 


5. X, H, p. 267; HI, pp. 198, 199-G. 77; IV, p. 488; VI, p. 29. 

6. J., I, p. 350; 1H, p. 406. 

7. See for instance J., I, p. 423; III, p. 442. 

8. G. H. I., I, p. 215. 

9. X, I, pp. Ill, 205; n, p. 424; III, pp. 21, 283. 

10. X, m, p. 64. 

11 . X, n, pp. 109-110. 

12. X, IV, p. 333. 

13. X, I, p. X21; II, pp. 31, 287. 

14. J., 1, p. 205; II, pp. 225, 232; ELI, pp. 21, 283. Of. Arthamra, II, 1. 
16. Supra, p. 214. 

16. X, VI, p. 330, Snbbarao, op. cit, p. 79. 

17. X, I, pp. 121, 344-5; pp. 31, 287, 


13; VI, p. 328. 


(Panyapattana) 
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their shops,” 1 or for money. 2 The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produce and also possibly goods of other countries. 3 

As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between either and a middleman was a “free” bargain. 
PRICES. There were no fixed prices. 4 Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition® and also by adulteration, and knavery 
( hutakdri ), s and thus bringing about an equation with a demand “which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion.” 7 Merchants were well-known for 
bragging (vijcattham ). 8 

We may also note some practices of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We have already noticed the 
instance of the daring youth of Benares. Receiving the earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, he proceeded to buy it up whole-sale on credit 
and thus established a “corner” in foreign produce which sent up prices to his 
immense profits. 9 The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers.” 10 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be¬ 
tween themselves, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
“one might try the streets which the other had already been into.” 11 

Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times. 12 We however hear of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “killing 
work.” 13 


]. J., I, pp. 376, 378. 

2. J., I, p. 404. 

3. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 80. 

4. J.,I,p. 9S. 

5. J.,III,pp. 282#; GG.84# 

6 . J., VI, pp. 110-G. 463; 113-GG. 479-80; 236; Cf. Brahmajala suttanta. Dialogue of 
the Buddha, I, p. 6 n.; Uvasagadaedo, p. 18. KudcduUahidamdna j tappadiruvaga. 

7. G. H. I., I p. 21,6. The principle by which the margin is pushed lower in response t9 
increased demand is sought to be recognized in the following gathd. 

“A wild and savage oow that we 

Had never milked before: 

We milked to-day; demand 

For more milk grows ever more and more.” J„ V, p. 105-G. 334. 

Subbarao, op. cit., p. 61 n. 

8 . J., V, p. 425-G. 290. 

9. J., I, pp. 121-2. Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks: “The outlay in this oase for a carriage, a 
pavilion at the Benares docks, men (purisa), and ushers (pctfih&rd,) must have cut deep into his. 
last profit of 1000 coins, but he was 20,000 per cent to the good as the result of it! After this 
the profit of 200 and 400 per cent reaped by the traders (J, I. p. 109) falls a little flat.” C. H. I , 
I, p. 216. Such economic thrills are indeed rare in Ancient Indian literature and in life. 

10 . J., I, p. 121; Cf. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 81 and n. Cf. Kautilya, Arthai&stra, TV, 2. 

11. J., I, pp. 111-2. “Dividing the streets,” is well known among the Coster-mongers of 
London: Subbarao, op. cit, p. 81 n. 

12 . J., I, pp. Ill ff; 196; II, pp. 222, 289, 424 ff; VI, p. 113-G. 479. (aggahena aggath 
hay am hdpayanti). 

13. J., I, p. 99. Cf. RgVeda. IV, 24, 9. The king made his purchases under special condi¬ 
tions. He had a valer ( agghdpaJca) “who used to value horses, elephants and like and. 
jewels and gold.” His price was final, J., I, p. 124; n, p. 31. 
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But it is not improbable that custom and fair-play-sense may have settled 
price to a great extent. Prices were fixed in terms of money, though ref¬ 
erences to goods exchanged between parties are not unknown. 1 Generally 
however barter was replaced by the use of a metal currency to which we are 
now coming. 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
times. 2 The Jdtakas leave no doubt whatever as to the use 
CURRENCY. of coins as currency in exchange. Mrs, Rhys Davids rightly 
observes: 4 ‘The Buddhist literature reveals a society having 
the full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage. The worth of every 
marketable commodity, from a dead mouse and a day at the festival, up to 
all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income, is stated 
in figures of a certain coin and its fraction and that is either explicitly 
stated or implied to be Kahdpana .” 3 

Several Jdtakas 4 mention a specific class of coins, viz., the nikkhas which 
were surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the gdthds ; 5 nikkhas 
were not the only class of gold coins known to the Jdtakas . We frequently 
meet with an expression in which the words hirafilia and suvanna are associa¬ 
ted together. 6 Dr. Bhandarkar rightly infers that suvarna in this, as in other 
places where it is associated with hirnnya , must stand not for “gold” but a 
“type of gold coins.” 7 We also read, in the stories, of gold coins of a still small¬ 
er denomination, viz., the Suvanna-mdsakas . 8 As we shall see, mdsa was a 
unit in the weight system of Indian coinage which differed in weight according 
as the coin was of gold, silver or copper. A suvanna-mdsaka was therefore a 
gold coin equal to one mdsa in weight according to the standard of gold 
coinage. 6 Thus we see that in the days of the Jdtakas , no less than three 
types of gold coins were current. Of the lowest value was the mdsaka, of a 
higher denomination was the Suvanna, and of a still higher denomination, 
the nikkha . 

The most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
kahdpanas (slct. Kdrsapanas). 10 This kahdpana appears to have been of three 
varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper, 11 though gold kahd - 

1. J., I, pp. 103,109, 377-8 ; II, p. 247 ; VI, p. 519~ ~ 

2. See Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 167 ff. 

3. J. R. B. 8., 1901, p. 318; also J. 22. A . 8., 1901, p. 876. 

4. J., I, pp. 375, 376-G. 88; IV, pp. 224, 227-GG. 63, 66; 460; G. 228. 461-G. 229-230 ; 
VI, pp. 462-G. 1630;464—G. 1638; 546, 547. 

6. J., IV, p. 227-G. 63, 66. Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 47-50. On the nisikas of the 
RgVeda, as being golden ooins, see Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, in Proceedings, 4 th Oriental 
Conference p,p. 711-22, 

6. J., VI, pp. 69,186; 462, 493-G. 1742. 

7 Op. cit. 9 p. 51, Cf. Manu, VIII, 137. 

8. J., IV, pp. 106, 107; V, p. 164. 

9. Cf. the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 53; Arthaidstra , II, 19; 5 seeds of 
€hinja=l 8uvan*masa. 

10. J., I, pp. 112,195, 478, 483; 33, pp. 20, 247, 305, 424; III pp. 448; IV, pp. 138. 378; 
449 ; VI, pp. 343, 404, 

11. Cf. Sdmanta-pdsddikd quoted by Bhandarkar, op. cit., p, 81, 
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pana is very seldom referred to. Thus in the Gdmani-canda Jdtaka 1 where 
the pair of oxen and the horse are priced at 24 and 1000 kahdpanas respecti¬ 
vely, they must be silver kahdpanas “as copper or gold kahdpanas would be 
too low or too high a price to pay for those animals.” 1 2 

On the Kahdpana, Prof. Rapson’s remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of the standard coins in question, the silver purdna of 32 ratis and the 
copper pana of 80 ratis , the same name kdrsdpana was sometimes applied. 
This double use of the term was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever the currency of one district had to be compared with that of 
another. We may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
different districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The word kdrsdpana , 
therefore, may in any particular district be supposed to mean the standard 
coin whether of silver or copper.” 3 

The Jdtaka stories also give us the various token coins of this standard. 
We have kahdpana , addha-kahdpam, pada-kahdpana, mdsaka, addha-mdsaka 4 5 
and kdkanikd 5 —almost the lowest money-piece of the day. 6 The kahdpana 
(whether of silver or copper) and its smaller tokens mentioned above, were 
quite intimately connected not only with the commercial life but also with 
the daily intercourse of the period. Whether these instruments of exchange, 
constituting of course a currency of standard and token coins, were issued 
and regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. 

We must here note the purchasing power of money or in other words 
PURCHASING prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was 
POWER. worth 24 kahdpanas , 7 * a nice plump dog is bought 

for one kahdpana; 9 a decent ass is had for eight kahdpanas ; 9 a fish 


1. J., II, pp. 305-6. 

2. Of. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 78 ; Of. Pran Nath, op. cit., p. 109. The silver kahdpanas 
were later called Purdnas and dharanas t op. ciL, pp. 82,92. 

3. Catalogue of Indian coins ; Andhras and Kptrapas: Intro, pp. clxxix-x. Kdrsdpana 
appears to have been so called, beoanse in weight it conformed to one Kar3a, or 80 ratis or 146.4 
grains as oomputed by Cunningham. The Kahdpanas are also identified with the punch—marked 
coins found all over India in great abundance ; Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 96. For example see 
Buddhist India, p. 106. 

4. »T., Ill, p. 448; Of. also I, p. 340. 

5. 0., I,p. 120; VI, p. 346; Of. UUaradhyayana Sutra, VII, 11. Cowryshells (sippik&ni) 
are also mentioned once in a gaiha: J.,1, p. 425-G. 109, but perhaps not as anything still having 
currency. 

6. Kautilya has heM-kakini as the lowest oopper coin: Arthaidstra, H, 12. From the 

Qangamdla Jdtaka, J., Ill, p. 448, it appears that a P&da-kah&pana equalled something more 

than 4 mdsdkas ; and ouriou 3 ly enough the commentary on the Vinaya Pifaka, as pointed out by 

Dr. Bhandarkar, tells us that in the time of Bimbisara, five mdsdkas equalled one Pdddi op. 


cit., pp. 111-2, Of. also C. H. L, I, p. 218, 
. J., II, pp. 305-6 
J*. II. v. 247. 
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is worth, 7 mdsahas only; 1 a bundle of grass, again, fetches one mdsalca 3 
and for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor two poor lovers 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink with one mdsaka ; 4 a piece of meat 
can be had for an addhamdsaka or even a kdkanikd 5 and dead mouse is 
also purchashed for a kdkanikd . 6 Similarly a mdsaka or an a&dhawidsaka is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer, 7 as noticed before. To hire a carriage in 
Benares by the hour cost 8 kahdpanas . 8 For the services of a young bull 
to pull 500 carts through a rough ford, a merchant pays 2 kahdpanas per 
cart 9 ; a ferry’s fare across the river is 8 kahdpanas 10 and the same sum 
seems to have been the cost of a visit to a barber. 11 All these instances 
give a realistic picture of the various transactions of the day. Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little sums of mdsakas and kahd- 
pams . The nobility and the rich people are almost always spoken of in terms 
of high expenditures. Horses were highly priced—the prices ranging from 
1000 to 6000 kahdpams . 12 The Kasi cloth was worth 100000 kahdpanas — 13 
a sum undreamt of by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before 
are not, and cannot, however be taken as quite exact. For the references are 
only legendary and not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstm . 

Credit must have been an almost indispensable factor in business 
even in those days. There was, of course, no bank-system. 
CREDIT. The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. 14 

A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold 
and jewellery or even money and these were stowed away in a pillow, 15 or 
hidden (nidahitva) in other convenient places. 16 The nature and amount 
of the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates. 17 

People could also deposit money (nidhi) with their friends. But this 
course was not always safe, for the friend might spend away and then may 
offer his daughter in marriage instead. 18 

1. J., II, pp. 424 and 425-G. 112. 

2. J., HI, p. 130; Cf. IV, p. 449. 

3. J., I, p. 350. 

4. J., HI, p* 446. 

6. J., VI, p, 346. 

6. J., 1, p-120. 

7. J., I, p. 475; III, p. 326; 446. 

• 8.. J., I, p.121. 

8. J., I, p. 196. 

10. J., I,p. 112. 

11. J., IV, p. 138. 

12. J., H, pp. 289, 305-6. 

13. Supra, p. 194. 

14. J., I, pp. 351,466. HI, pp. 129; IV, pp. 7,237. 

15. J., H, p. 443-0'. 141 “'Nikkham ussisake katam." 

16. J., I, pp. 225, 277,323,375, 424; II, pp. 308, 431; III, pp. 25,116, 350; IV, p. 256 
Cf. Uvasagadasao, p. 3, “niMnajpaumo.'’ 

17. J., IV, pp. 237,488; VI, p. 29; Cf. Sukra, HI, 376-9. 

18. J., m, p. 342; V, pp. 116-0.18; 521—a Then gSM, 444. 
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Of loans and debts we have already spoken before. 1 We do not know 
much on this point. Perhaps the things were much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days. 

It is interesting to note, however, that some forms of instruments of credit 
did prevail. A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on credit, by depo¬ 
siting his ring, probably bearing his initials or other marks of identification, 
as security. 2 

Lastly, we may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 
Among weights we have references to ammana, a measure 
°f about four bushels, 3 ndli* and pattha ( prastha ) 5 for 
weighing grains etc., and catubhdga 6 and accharam 7 for 
liquids. And among measures of distance, we have anguli , 8 vidatthi 9 
yatthikuhku y 11 usabha 12 gdvuta 13 and yojam, 1 4 though the exact 
measurements of these are difficult to ascertain now. 


1. Supra, pp. 223-24. 

2. J.,I,p. 121. 

3. J., V, p. 297 ; Cf Milinda Panho , IT, 1, 19. 

4. J.,IV, p. 67; VI, pp. 360-Gr. 360 (addhanallka) Cf ' “The commonest name for one of the 
smaller measures is nddi, which means simply a joint of bamboo. The metal vessels are usually 
shaped something like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the. top and bottom.” 
Cunningham quoted by Thomas, Ancient Indian Weight *, p. 26 n. 

5. J., V, p. 297. 

6. J., V, p. 385. 

7. Ibid . 

8. J., VI, p. 341; an angula —J inoh. 

9. J., VI, pp. 339, 341; a vidatthi or vitasti is 12 ahgvlas or 9 inches. 

10. J., IV, p. 21; a yattM =2 VUasti=IS inches. 

11. J., HI, p. 318;—G. 1; a Kukhu= 26/11 vidatthi ^21 3/11 inohes. 

12. J., IV, p. 21; VI, p. 580; an Usabha^ZQ yatthis ^30 feet. 

13. J., V, p. 356; gavvta-gcwyuti or goruta (kroia ?)=about 11/8 m. 

14. References are many: a yojana, or for the matter of that all other measures, varied 
from place and time. Cf ArthasaMra, II, 19-20; Pran Nath, op, cit., p. 80. 
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C onsumption deals with, the destination of wealth. It is, and must be, 
the aim and object of production. And, speaking in another way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantity of production are only reflection of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is determined by the standard 
of life which a particular person or society fixes for himself or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, differs among individuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life differs in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of course be confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right¬ 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life’ to mean the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus an increase in the standard of life implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to more care and 
judgment in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite, but effect no strength, and of ways of living that are unwhole¬ 
some physically and morally.” 1 Thus a higher standard does not necessarily 
mean a high expenditure. The best consumption of wealth is, therefore, that 
which results in the greatest benefits to individual and to society. 

The customs, the social institutions and the religious and moral ideas 
of the people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the Jdtaka days we find that the standard of living 
Was much better than it is to-day. The social customs and circumstances 
like the family-system, marriage, and groupings, might have checked the as¬ 
tounding inequalities—on one side the multimillionaires, the poor and the 
starving on the other—and the people at large were more concerned with 
wealth than with the other-world. The religious and wise moral precepts 
there were in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always been, the 
primary concern of the masses. The “Question of Poor and Rich” (, Sirimafl - 
dajpanho), discussed so minutely in the gathas of the MaMummagga-Jdtaha 2 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Mahosadha’s high-sounding praises of 
Wisdom (jpaftnd) as against Wealth (sirima) have no connection with the 
Reality. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the people: 
Elephants, kind, horses, jewelled earrings, women are found in rich families; 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated—all do service to the wealthy, al¬ 
though they may be high-born or low-born; ( bahujano bhajati atthahetu) ; the 
world is devoted to wealth (Mhiparo hi loho) and even the Wise has to admit: 


1. Marshall, quoted by Prof. Banerji, op. A, p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 356-363-GG (?). Cf. Also ill, p. 326: jmiaeato dhanasd balavattort ; 
AcarangasiUra, 1,2, 3-5. 
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wealth, is beloved because men are devoted to enjoyment (Eantd sin boga- 
rata manussa). Thus, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jdtaka- people to stint themselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces¬ 
saries are, again, sub-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
efficiency. This of course is no hard and fast distinction. 

It is naturally difficult for us to get a first-hand, or even a cursory know¬ 
ledge of the average consumption by the Jdtaka people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. We may, however, get a glimpse of the average stand¬ 
ard of life by reading between the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, the first necessaries of life, are those of food, 
clothing and shelter. We have seen that there was ample 
FOOD. supply of food. The country was largely, agricultural. The 

peasant-proprietor and his family could not, possibly, suffer 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a large and fertile land and 
cattle in their possession. For there were no big landlords who could squeeze 
them out of thier food. And the average hand-craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food in exchange of his craft. Of course, the food 
that the average man could have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rice-gruel (ydgu), cakes [puva) 9 vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While rice-porridge prepared with powdered sugar, milk and 
honey and cooked with fresh ghee was the food of the rich few. 1 Food was 
both hard and soft ( khddana-bhojana ). 2 People took meals only twice in a 
day—one in the morning and another in the evening (prdtardso: sdyamdso ). 3 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes (sdtakyugam) was the ordinary 
CLOTHING. dress. 4 * Turbans were commonly worn. 3 Vatthdlankdra is 
the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments. 6 Remarking on the dress of the Mallas of Kusinara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids says : “It consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or cotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these—one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over the shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.” 7 One Jdtaka informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
pockets of which they put money or such valuable things. 8 The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dress. The 
Kdsi-Eutfama was famous. 


1. Supra, p. 205, 

2. J., HI, p. 439. 

3. J., IV, p. 252; V, p. 230; VI, p. 366. 

4. J*., I, p. 373. 

6. J., VI, pp. 369-70. 

6. J., IV, p. 323. 

7. Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 180 n. 

8. J., HI, p. 416, 


Gf. G. P. Majumdar, I. 0 ., I, 3, article on food. 
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In the matter of housing, there is not much to be said. Ordinarily, 
bouses were built of bricks with superstructure of wood. 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets. 2 The 

houses had generally two doors—one on the front and the 

other on the back side ( aggadvdra: culladvdra ). 3 The doors had bolts from 
inside and outside. 4 A corner-house, abutting on two streets was highly 
prized.® And there were big and stately houses also, well-constructed and 
oovered both internally and externally with fine plaster-work ( sudhdlepana) 
and brilliantly painted. 6 

These primary wants are necessaries for existence. An insufficient supply 
of these may be detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
We, probably, never hear of suoh a want in those days. 

But the people of the Jdtaka times were also fond of luxuries, as a 
number of references will show. Physical necessaries are 
LUXURIES. not all k all There must be higher wants also, like 

education, sanitation, leisure and recreation. 

The people in those days kept themselves well-attired. Trimming of 
hair and beard was common in the case of men. 7 Ladies were fond of orna¬ 
ments, as they always are. 8 Flowers and perfumes were largely consumed 
as we saw before. Apart from daily recreation, there were frequent festivals 
in which the poor and the rich alike took part. 9 


1. J., IV, p. 164; VI, p.429. 

2. J., V, p, 64. 

3. J., V, pp. 132; 263; 298; VI, p. 366. 

4. J., V, p^294. 

6. J.,V,p. 350. 

6. Cf. especially VI, p. 430 jfjf. 

7. J., in, p. U; V, pp. 131, 309,510. 

8. J., Ill, pp- 377, 416, 447; IV, pp. 60,422 ; V, pp. 400, 438; VI, p. 64. 

9. J., m, p. 446; IV, p. 266. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 



INTRODUCTORY 


S O fab we have, mote ox less, easily* discussed the various aspects of 
our study : political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
innumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from that angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Fick in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis¬ 
cussion but briefly notice some of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the Jdtaka people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T he social structure of Ancient India was mainly based on caste- system. 

It was, in fact, the backbone of Ancient Indian society. Of course, 
we cannot expect as highly developed a system of caste from our stories as 
that in the Brahmaijical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances we find no mention whatsoever of caste and 
everything that, it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 
has to deal with Brahmapa characters, caste-distinctions and allied matters 
do appear. 

Let us first take the theoretical side of the picture. The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Great Brahma 
created the world. 

THEORETICAL And as regards the origin of the caste-system it is said: 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Ariyd pathavim janindd 
Vessd kasim pdricariyafl ca Svdda 
Vpdgu pacceham yatha padesam 
Katdhu ete Vasina li ahu .’ 

“Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas: Vessa’s plough the land; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest; ” 
and then, “We see these rules enforced before our eyes” 

No doubt the law of society evolved for the most part out of such con¬ 
ceptions of religion. The TJdddlaka-Jdtaha 1 2 is, of course, the most import¬ 
ant on this point. The penetrating gatkds, there, first declare that ‘right con¬ 
duct is the only way to bliss’: ( sasamyamam caranam yeva saccam) : a thou¬ 
sand Vedas will not safety bring ( sahassavedo pi na tain paficca): and then, 
who is a true Brahmans ? When Uddalaka puts forth the character of a 
Brahmaoa as he apparently sees in real life, i.e., as one who rejects all 
worldly thoughts, takes the fire with him, sprinkles water, offers sacrifices 
and sets up the sacrificial post, 3 the purohita , his father, finds fault with 
this conception and replies in his own way, giving out the list of virtues 
that a^Brahmana should possess, 4 and then says: 


1. J-.VLp. 207-Q. 896. 

2. J., IV, pp. 297-304-GG. 62-76. 

3. J., IV, p. 302-G. 68. 

Ibid., p. 303-GL ?L • 
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“Khattiyd, Brdbnand, Vessel, Suddd and Canddla Pukkusd, 

All these can he compassionate, can win Nirvana's bliss: 

None among all the saints is found who worse or better is.”' 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned classes, 
at least ? 

Look at the Silavimamsa Jdtaka 2 also. The gathas say, that birth and 
caste (jdti ca vanno ca) cause conceit: virtue ( silam) is the highest: Khat¬ 
tiya, Brahma na, Vessa, Sudda, Candala and Pukusa—all become equal in 
the world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. 

The same enumeration of classes of the people, and the same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from ethical standpoint, are given again in the 
Arnba Jdtaka ; 3 and other instances are not wanting, 4 above all the most 
wonderful verses of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka 5 with their scathing remarks oh the 
social conditions of the day. 

This is quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of the society of the times might try, as in the present day, to belittle the im¬ 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmanas and exalt the import-, 
ance of virtue as the means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was a fait accompli. 6 

But did this class-distinction amount to caste-system as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahmanical Law Books ? The question 
is indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present. We may only 
take a general notice of the data presented in the Jdtakas on this point, and 
need not bother ourselves with any technical aspect of the much-spoken-of 
caste-system. 

Class-struggles and conflicting influences belong to all epochs, and are 
grafted on the most diverse of social constitutions. And the present day 
caste-system is the outcome of various incidents and currents mingled in 
one another through the ages. 7 

Let us first take the Brahmanas and see in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 

The Brahmanas, of all the classes, seem to have formed a homogenous 
class, bound together by the consciousness of being the 
THEBRAH. premier caste 8 the only one enjoying the privilege of 

MA * * acting as priest at a sacrifice 9 and by the observance of 

certain customs, relating especially to connuUum and conmensdlity with a 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 


Ibid., p. 303-6. 72. 

L, m, pp. 104-5-66. 65-9. 

J., IV, p. 205-66. 7-9. 

% ibid,, p. 304—Gr. 76 (na tesam jatim pucchanti ); VI, p. 100-G. 427. 

I. , VI, pp. 199-214-GG. 866 ff. 

Of, Hopkins, C, E, I„ I, p. 260. 

Of, Senart, Caste in India, p. 214. 

J. , Ill, p. 232 (jatim nissdya mdkanto mano ); IV, p. 328. 

For instance, J., VI, p. 199-G. 866— ajjhdydko yemyago ahntaggi ca brahmano. 
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view to preserve the purity of blood and ceremonial cleanliness. 1 But this 
lHnrl 0 f exclusiveness of the Brahmaija class existed only in idea. We 
see frequent departures from the fixed standard of life. Whether this 
was a degeneration set in among the descendants of the older Brahmana colo¬ 
nists of the east from the west and accelerated and completed by the mixture 
with non-Aryan Brahmaijas, we are not here to ascertain. 2 As Pick says, the 
great ™aaa of Brahma^as, spread over the whole of Northern India, does not 
constitute a well-organised body with a chief and a council. 3 The Brahmaija of 
the J'dtatos is not very materially different from a member of any other class. 
He is to be found in all walks of life : “we see him now as a teacher asking the 
new scholar about the honorarium he has brought, now he meets us behind 
the plough, now in the court of the king interpreting signs and dreams or pre¬ 
dicting from the constellation of the stars the future of the newly-born prince, 
now as a rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated treasures, now at the 
head of a big caravan.” 4 

It may be that some of the stories do commit the mistake of much over¬ 
drawing the picture, in as much as they give a prejudiced and contemptuous 
view of the Brahmaijas. In many cases, for instance, the Brahmaijas are 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the Khat- 
tiyas who play the part of the virtuous and noble humanity.® The whole 
of the Junto Jdtaka 6 narrates the shameful behaviour of a Brahmaija who 
pours out his wisdom only to fetch a handsome reward from the Hing. 
The greediness of the Brahmaijas is frequently brought out, 7 even if we 
disallow the bitter remarks of the Bodhisatta of the Bhuri datta Jdtaka . 8 
The sarcastic name Oia/riyd (fond of eating) given to them is interesting. 9 
The purohita’s greedy nature we have already seen. But, on the whole, 
it seems to us that the instances, though they are exaggerated no doubt, 
reflect perhaps one side of the actual conditions. For we can also see the 
figures of ‘true,’ i.e., noble Brahmaijas, in the Brahmaijical sense. 

Fick 10 ^iati'ngriiabfta , and rightly, between two kinds of Brahmaijas: 

one the “proper,” i.e., those who corresponded closely to the 
TWO KINDS, ideal sketched in the older scriptures and the other worldly 
i.e., those who did not much conform to the strict rules of 
their class, followed all sorts of occupations and represented the major 


1. See e.g„ J.> IV, pp. 391-2. 

2* Cf Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, I, p. 259. 

3. Op. cU., p. 181. 

4. Fick, op. cit. t pp. 182-3. 

5. Fick, op. cit., p. 183. 

7. J., I, pp.^343, 425 ( brahmana dhanabla honti) ; 455; H, p. 46. IV, pp. 373-GG. 
VI,. 211-2; Cf. Digha NiMya , II, 245. 

8. J„ VI, pp. 206 Jjf. GG. 883-930. 

9. Ibid., p. 208-G. 898. 

10. Op.C&,pp*192if. 


287-8; 
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portion of their class. Let us notice a little further, with regard to these 
two types of Brahmanas. 

The Brahmana of the first kind ordinarily passed through these stages 
in his life: when grown up, ho goes to a teacher, studies the 
THE ‘TRUE’ Vedas, then sets up a household, later renounces the worldly 
BRAHMANAS. lif e and g 0ea to the forest where he lives either as a hermit 
or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time to take up the life of the ascetic and live by begging . 1 

This seems to be the normal course of life of the Brahmana of the first 
type. Still there may be some differences and the different stages may over¬ 
lap one another as we often notice . 2 This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmanas as strictly observing the rules of the four airamas of 
old . 3 

Our stories are quite explicit on the first stage of the Brahmanas, 
STUDY w’z> that of student—life ( ajjhemm ). But we shall better 

reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacrifice ( ahutaggi ), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

“They only mention it, in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SACRIFICE. and illustrate the swindling ways of the greedy Brahmanas 
in filling their pockets.” The BJiuridatta Jataka, for instance, 
in so many piercing gatftas, hurls a scathing indictment upon the Brahmanas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“struggling to the last breath” and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last .” 4 One of the interesting references given 
out here in an off-hand manner is this : 

“The priests a shoot of Butea {palasayetftJit) must hold, 

As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old; 

Indra’s right arm ’tis called, but were it so, 

Would Indra triumph o’er his demon foe ?” s 

1. Cf. J., II, p. 85 —“Bodhisatto Kdsiraftke brahmanalcule nibbattitva vayappatto Talcka- 
silam gantvd sabbasippani ugganhitvd gharavasam pdhaya isiptobajjam pabbajitvd ganasatthd 
Jiutvd Himavantapadese dram vasitva tonafobiUsevmatthaya jtmapaclacarikam caramd.no Ba- 
rdnasim patva rdjuyyane vasitva punadivase dvdragdme sapariso bhikkhacdram can”, also II, 
pp. 394, 4U; HI, pp. 147, 352. 

2. For instance in J., I, pp. 333, 361, 373,450; H, pp. 131,232, 262, we may see the Brah- 
mafa renouncing the world immediately after he is grown up, apparently without fulfilling the 
duties of a scholar and a householder; again in J., II, pp. 41, 145, 269, 437 ; HI, p. 45, we may 
see him as an ascetic without any previous stage as soholar; beooming asoetio immediately 
after the completion of the studies : J., 11, p. 72 ; HI, pp. 64, 79, 110, 119,228,248, 308; V, pp. 
152, 193. 

3. Cf. Senart, op. cit. t p. 105. 

4 . J., VI, pp. 206-214-GG. 883 ff; cf. J., Ill, pp. 215, 238 ; IV, p. 373—G. 288; V, pp. 
221-G. 93 ; 247; VI, p. 183. 

5. J., VI, p. 212-G. 914 : 

“Indassa bahd-asi dakkhind ti 
Yannem cMndantipaXa^ayatfliirh 
. ton ce pi saccarh Maghavd OMnnabaJm 
Ken’assa Info asure jindti 
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But the ‘true 9 Brahmanas, honestly performing their duties, did 
undoubtedly enjoy certain privileges. 1 Bespect {area) they 

THEIR generally received from the people. Though tho stories seem 

PRIVILEGES, to make their position inferior to that of the Khattiyas, 
we cannot forget that they ordinarily were held in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright lif e-dhammikd 
honti Brahmand 2 —may be taken as an utterance of these respectful people. 
And the privilege of ddna i.e., of receiving presents, the Brahmanas of the 
Jdtakas enjoy in a much greater measure. In this connection we may recall, 
what we have already noticed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for the wealth of individual Brahmanas 3 as Fick suggests, 4 
and which was, if not a duty, at least a recognized virtue. 5 Not only kings, 
the people in general used also to give gifts to the Brahmanas whose services 
they required on various occasions. On certain occasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brahmanas to meals (Bdhmana-vdcanakam) ; 6 they came, bathed 
and washed their face ; in the meantime the rice was taken from the fire and 
set to cool down: then the guest-water ( dakkhinodakam) was given and the 
dishes placed before them. After finishing the meals they took the ‘gifts 9 
(vdcanakam), uttered benidiction (mangalam) and went away. 

Whether the Brahmanas also enjoyed immolestability {ajyeyatd) and im¬ 
munity from execution (avadhyatd) cannot be determined with precision from 
our stories. Most probably they were free from taxes, for whenever the ques¬ 
tion is of taxes, the gahapati or the kutumbika is mentioned as the person who 
is taxed. 7 8 9 10 And though immunity from execution {avajjho bhavati brdhmano)* 
was recognized, it was, for all practical purposes, a theoretical dictum, as in 
the eyes of the law we do not find anything like a favourable attitude shown 
towards them,® 

But a large majority of the Brahmanas was represented by those others 
whom Fick has liked to call ‘proper 9 or ‘worldly. 9 

The Jdtakas seem to attach a certain superiority to the Brahmanas 
the belonging to the North (presumably, the older Kuru- 

* WOBBLY’ Pancala land) i.e., the TJdicea Brahmanas . t0 These Udicca- 

BRAHMANAS. Brahmanas , probably conscious of their high descent, tried 
to observe the rules and prescriptions of their class. In the Satadhamma 


1. Ia the Satapatha Brahman a, xi, 5,7 ,1 ff., the prerogatives of the Brahmana are summed 
up as; area—honour; dana —gifts, ajyeyatar -^unmolestability and avadhyata —freedom from 
being killed: See Vedic Index, II, p. 82 ff. 

2 . J., VI, pp. 554-G. 2200 ; 576-G. 2348. 

3. J., I, pp. 303, 447 ; H, p. 272 ; HL, p. 39 ; IV, pp. 15, 22 , 28, 59 , 237 ; V, p. 312. 

4 . op. cit., p. 210 . 

5 . CJ. Brahmadeyam, J., II, p. 166; VI, p. 486. 

6 . J., I, p. 318; HI, p. 238 ; IV, p. 391; V, p. 247. 

7. Fick, op. cit p. 212 . 

8 . J.,VT,p, 199-G. 866 . 

9. See e.g., J., I, pp. 371, 429. 

10. J., I, pp. 140,324,343, 356, 361, 373,406, 431, 436,450, 474,494, 605; II, p. 83; HI 
p, 232; V, pp. 193,227; VI, p. 32. The present day Audicya Brahmanas are, probably, des¬ 
eeded from these ► * * * 
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Jdtaka 1 we notice the pride with which the Brahmapa, in reply to 
the Candala’a question, says: “I am a Brahmana from the north,” In the 
Mangala Jdtaka 2 such an TJdicca Brahmana is pitted against a wordly 
native Brahmana. In the Mahdsupina Jdtaka , 3 4 again, it is an TJdicca Brah- 
mana who exposes the frauds practised upon the king by the Brahmanas in 
his service. 

Thus we clearly see a marked distinction being made between the Brah- 
ma^as settled from the north (-west) i.e., those whom we have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmanas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
from the rules and prescriptions of their class and whom we may call 
‘worldly.’ 

These worldly Brahmanas followed, as we said before, all sorts of 
VARIED OCCU- vocations which might be unworthy from the stricter Brah- 
PATIONS: mauical view-point. The Dasa-BrdJimana , Jdtaka* gives a 

list often classes of Brahmanas as follows :■— 

1. “Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe and magic spells recite. 
These are physician-like ( Tikicchakasamd). 

2. Some oarry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring: 

These are like servants ( Paricdrakasama ).... 

3. With waterpot and crooked staff some run to meet the king. 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing— 
‘In wood or town we never budgo, until a gift you bring.’ 

Like tax-men ( Niggdhakasamd ) these importunate...... 

4. Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair. 
Covered with dust and dirt-begrimed as beggar-men they fare: 
Hewers of wood ( Khdnughdtasamd ).... 

5. Myrobolan and bilva fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe. 

The labuj-fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipe, 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too, 

All these they make their traffic in, and many other things 
These are like merchants (' Vdnijakasamd ).... 

6. Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 
They give and take in marriage, and their daughters sell for gold: 
Like Vessa and Ambattha these ( Samd Ambatthavessehi).. -. 


1 . J., n, p. 83. 

2. J.,I, p.371 ff. 

3. J.,I,p. 343# 

4. J., IV, pp. 361-66 GG. 226-266. 

32 
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7. Some chaplains fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beast for pay. 

’With proffered food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 
There kina and bullocks swine and goats are slaughtered many a day: 
TiilrP! butchers (GogMtakasama) base are these. 

8. Some Brahmins, aimed with sword and shield, withbattle-axe in hand, 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand: 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold (Samagopcmitiddehi) . 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase: 
Hunters are these. (Luddaka) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed, 

At Soma-sacrifice: the kings bathing above their head. 1 
These are like barbers (Malamajjanasamd ).... 

All , these, in Vidhura’s eyes, though Brahmayas by birth, are not worthy 
of being called Brahmayas: “apeta te Brahmand —strayed have they.’* And 
even if the picture given by Yidhura be a prejudiced and an exaggerated one, 
we cannot fail to see from other passages also “where a subjective colouring 
on the part of the narrator is out of the question,” that the Brahmayas did 
follow such professions and that they did form an extremely parti-coloured 
society, not a body solely confined to the study of the Vedas and the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices. 

In the first place, the Brahmayas were employed by the kings for sacri¬ 
fice ; in the Mahampina Jdtaka, 2 the King is heightened 
SACRIFICE: , : With evil dreams. He asks the BrahmAyas at once who 
readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrifice 
( sabbaeatukkena ). In another story, 3 also, the Brahmayas are called upon 
by the kin g to avert the impending misfortune, and the Brahmayas, here 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrifice. The king orders a great 
crowd of victims which is brought and fastened to the stakes (mahdjano 
tMnupamto). When however the king later learns the true cause of the 
moan, he causes the sacrificial pit {yaftftuddtam) to bo destroyed. 

These and such other instances, 4 no doubt, suggest the conclusion that 
the practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the Brahmayical professions presented in the 
Jatakas are those of dream-reading (supinapatTiaka) and fortune-telling 
(nemittd), which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 
scale. 18 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


For thiB rite, ef. Oldenberg, Religion dee Veda, p. 407$ 
j![n£p.45j/‘ 

J.,I, p. 272} IV, p. 7t, 230,335; V, p. 211. 

On the modem astrologer see Nesfield, Caste System* 58 jQr. 
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On the birth of a king’s child, it seems to have been a standing custom to 
have been the futuieof the child predicted by the Brahmans, 
SORTnm as we saw before. The Brahmans used to predict the 

telling!" future from the signs (UJcTcMna) on the body of the newborn 

babe. Also as versed in the power of Divination (Anga- 
vijjdpdihakas) they were in a position to judge from the signs on a man sbody, 
not only his past and future but also his worth and character. > The Vrnrn- 
describes, in the most charming maimer, the behaviour of to 
Brahmanas who have come to examine the extremely beautiful 8“* JJ. “ 
dantS. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake some nce-p g , 
when Ummadant! appears, magnificently attired 
lose all self-control. Seized with passion they: 
finished their meal. Some put their food on their e , ■ 

mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again throw rtagunrt the wall- 
Everv one is,beside himself. When the girl sees their conduct, she says. 
‘These should examine me for my signs! Sieze them by the t a ]\ 
them out.’ Sorely annoyed, the Brahmapas report to the g ■ E> 

woman is a witch., she is not suitable for you. 

Here the maka is at its beet in ridienUng and rending the psychology of 
the Brahmapas of the day. 3 

Alongside with these, there was the kindred profession of magioand 
g demon-worship. Once we find a Brahmapa who, by fixed 
MAGIC & characteristics (for example, by scent) knows he. goo ess 

WORSHIP of a sword and says, “The sword has a lucky sign, it * 

-.tssas; rsw. 

jivd). 

Resarding magic and demon-worship we may, first, note the following 
fStake, wherein Mng Jnnho qnentionn the Brahmen. who 

has come to ask for a reward: 

“Hast thou a penance (tapo), Brahmin, dread to tell. 

Or has thou many a charm (manta) and many a spell, 

Or goblins (yalckte) ready your behests to do, 

Or any claim for having served me well I” 7 


J., L p. 290 t H, pp. 21,200,250 ; 3H, PP-122,158,215; V, pp. 211,468. 


«*.> 22S ;» 

^*4. J.. I, P- 456 {asilakkha'napathako Brahmano.) 

6 J. L P. 373 (SataMlalelchana Brahmano-) 

6. j!’, Lp.257; IL p. 427; IV, p. 231; V, P- 476. 

7. J., IV, p. 98—G. 16. 
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Here we see that asceticism, magic and demon-worship are taken for granted 
as belonging to the Brahmanas. Of some of these mantas or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories. Vedabbhamanta 1 could 
bring about a rain of precious stones at a certain position of the stars. It 
was very valuable ( agghomaharaho ). Pafkavijayamanta 2 was a charm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. Cintamanivyjjd 3 was a charm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the steps of those 
that have gone away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As lick says, “the ancient 
belief in an innumerable number of small superterrestrial beings, who as tree 
or snake gods endanger the life of man, frighten him as man-eating or child- 
robbing demons or torture him as disease-bringing spirits, occupies naturally, 
in our narratives which reflect the conceptual world of the lower people, an 
important place.” 4 And the art of making these beings harmless or useful 
through magic practices is known. This is called Bhutavija . 5 This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them ( amanussaviddhassa ). 6 

Besides all these 7 which were no doubt “crafts” which could bring liveli¬ 
hood, 8 there were many other civil professions in which the Brahmanas were 
to be seen engaged. 

The medical profession ( Vejjdkcmma) in general ‘which among most 
MEDICAL people separated itself from the beginning from the spiritual/ 
PROFESSION, geems to have been principally a matter for the Brahmanas, 
as many a reference will show. 9 

The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brahmapa, i.e., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits ( ktssaJca-Brdhmana ) is, in our stories, 
AGRICUL- a more permanently recurring figure, indeed. In the TJraga 

TURN. JataJca , 10 for instance, we read of a Brahmapa who goes along 

with his son to the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy 
collects the weeds and bums them. In another story, 11 we see a poor Brah- 
mapa farmer complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that he cannot anymore 
drive the plough. Elsewhere a Brahma na peasant (Kassaka Brahmano) is seen 
unyoking his oxen after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 
a spade.' 12 Sometimes these farmers were much more wealthy, possessing 

1. J., 1, p. 253. 

2. J., n, p. 243. 

3. J,, JJLL, p, 504. 

4. op. ciL, p. 235. 

6. 511. 

6. J.,II,p,215-G. 165. 

7. The Brahmajala-SuUanta of the Digha Nilccbya (See Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 15*0) 
and also the Jaina UUaradhyaycma Sutra, xv, 7, and the Swtrakrtatiga, I, 12, contain a long list 
of such professions. 

8. J., HE, p. 504 j manuasaloke sippavh aganantdjivitMm na sdkhonti” 

9. For instance, J., II, p. 213 (Vqja Brahmano ); VI, p. 181-G. 793 (Vejjo mew» Brahma - 
nafh v%du). 

10. J,, HE, p. 163. 

11. J., II,p. 165 (kasikemmam napamflati) G.? 

12. J., V, p* 68 (khettam Imitm gone vissajjetvct kuddala kemmam kafam 
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as many as 1000 Jcarisas of land.' The Mahdsala Brdhmanas are frequently 
referred to in our stories. 1 2 How such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed we cannot now ascertain. 

Trade they also carried on, both as an ordinary hawker 3 and as a big mer- 
TRADE. chant prince. 4 5 Other callings adopted by the Brahma pas 

are those of a hunter,* a carpenter, 6 a shepherd 7 an archer 8 and so on. 

Thus we see that the vast majority of the Brahma pas, like the rest of the 
people, followed whatever profession they liked and which could give them 
their livelihood, unmindful of the Vedic studies or sacrificial rites. The poor 
Brahmapa farmer of the Somadatta-Jdtaka, of whom we spoke a while ago, 
is able to commit to memory a single verse with great difficulty and at the 
decisive moment says before the king exactly the opposite of what he wants 
to say. 9 

In the words of Eick, “with the Brahmapa agriculturists, merchants, 
hunters and carpenters, we leave the solitary height upon which is enthroned 
the Brahmapa, who is raised according to his own theory above all other mem¬ 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.” 10 

In the Jdtakas, as in the general Buddhist Literature, the premier posi- 
KHATXIYAS. tion societ y “• generally assigned to the Khattiyas instead 
of the Brahmapas. 

A Khattiya has always an air of superiority about his person. We prob¬ 
ably never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
CONSCIOUS- person by any person belonging to the lower classes. In the 
SOTERIORITY. Oangamdla Jdtaka 11 we see the mother of Sing Udaya whom 
the barber Gaiigamala has called by his family name 
(kulandmena), crying out angrily: “This lowcaste shampooing son of a 
barber ( himjacco malamajjano nakapitaputto) does not know his place: he 
calls my kingly high-descended (puttam pathavissaram Jdtikhattiyarh) son 
Brahmadatta.” Even with regard to a Brahmapa, the Khattiya seems to be 
conscious of his superiority, so much so that king Arindama, for instance, calls 
Sonaka, the purohita’s son, a man of low birth ( Brdhmano himjacco) 1 2 and 
himaplf he calls asambhinnakhattwjavamse jdto, born of an unbroken line of 


1. J., EX p.293; IV, p.276. 

2. J., I, p. 140; IX p. 272; IV, pp. 237,325; V, pp. 193,227 ; VI, p. 32. 

3. J.,Il,p. 15. 

4. J., IV, p. 15; V, pp. 22, 471. 

5. J., H, p. 200; VI, p. 170 ff. (luddaka-kamma). 

6. J., IV, p. 207 ff (Brahmana-va4$hdl:i) 

7. J., IH, p. 401 (aja'pcda-Brahmano). 

8. J.,m, p. 219; V,p. 127. 

9. J., II, p. 165-6 GG (?) ^ , 

10. op. tit., p. 247; Of. vl, p. 214-G. 929, where the theorist, like the theoretical Brah- 

jaana, condemns the wordly Brahmana for following varied occupations for the sake of bread. 
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nobles, i.e., “in a family the members of which both on their father’s and their 
mother’s side were recognized as Khattiyas.” Prom this it more over appears 
clear that the Khattiyas too attached great importance to purity of blood and 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brahman® wife as a true-born 
Khattiya. 1 

And in the enumeration of the castes the Khattiyas are almost always 
mentioned first: Khattiya Brahmand Vessd Suddd Canddla-PuJckusd . 2 This 
may be due partly to the fact, that’the Buddhist writers were ill-disposed to¬ 
wards Brahmanism, and partly, perhaps to a greater extent, to the actual 
superiority of tho ruling class in general and the degraded condition of the 
Brahmanas in the east. 3 

Also, the Khattiyas of the time seem to show as much zeal as the Brah¬ 
manas in the study of the Vedas and other Sastras and, as we 
EVEN IN have seen, many of them went to stay at the famous 

S 1TUA1 University of Takkasila. Hence the superiority of their 

class appears not only in the social and political domain 
which was assured to them through their material power itself, but oven in 
spiritual field they were not inferior to tho Brahmanas. 

Now, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in the Epic, 4 and prob¬ 
ably in a somewhat narrower sense, tho Jdtalcas understand by a Khattiya a 
member of the ruling class which includes the king, his great lords and vassals, 
along with the higher portions of the army. 5 As such the term Khattiya may 
well correspond to the Vedic Rdjanya .* 

The Khattiyas had perhaps the sole or main duty of defending the honour 
of their country and so far they could be looked upon as “warriors par excel¬ 
lence ” 7 But like the Brahmanas, the Khattiya also could and did employ 
himself in any occupation he liked without any restriction of class-conscious¬ 
ness. 8 

The Khattiyas did not form a compact whole. They only represented 
NOT A the political power. As Kick 9 says, “certain customs especi- 

HOMOGENOUS ally those relating to connubium and the prohibition of 
BODY. impurity may be noticed in certain ruling families which 

led to separation from the rest of the population, but these customs did 
not seem to have the authority of laws as in the Brahmanical theory.” 

1* Cj. Dlgha Nxkdya, III, 1, 24. 

2. J.,I, p. 326; HZ, p. 194; IV, pp. 205,303. 

3. 0/. Chalmers, J. K. A. &, 1894, p. 342. 

4. Hopkins, J* A, 0. S. 13, p. 73. 

5. lick, op. cit., p. 79. „ . . , 

6. C/. Vedic Index , n, p. 216, The expression Ksatriya later normally takes the place of 
f&janya as a designation for the ruling class. 

7. Khattiya is used as a synonym for Rdjan at J., 33, p. 166 : HI, pp. 106,154; V, pp. 99, 
112; for warriors in general bcUakaye (HI, p. 319) and yodhe (1, p. 363; H, p. 40l) are used. Cf. 
also J., IV, pp. 309-80. 

8. See for instance J., H, p. 87; IV, pp. 84,169 ; V, pp.390-3. 

8. op. c&,p.81. ^ 
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Very seldom does the word Vessa {Vaiiya) occur in the Jdtahas and 

S ANDraE ‘ ScussIm Tnd^otT 4 0Qly iQ COimecti011 ^ theoretical 
KVpVMBiXAS. gj. ,«/ “J n . ot *° mean an 7 existing social unit or 

,, ,, ., grou P' A caste > in the sense of the Brahmanical +Ti«n W 

a, Vaigyae a.ver Urn* ** a ft. 

RARELY flat' of cfttftfd- m th l Ve6i<i age> 8 name f0r the 

mentioned. J °vt + b S dmg ’ 811(1 IaDd ' cul tivating Aryan settlers, 

bind together the ^,5^^ **“*“ * 

If any social division of our period corresponds to the traditional Taiiya 

GAHAPATI AN /OrfLSf T™ 0 *’ ij> is that oft ho Gahapati 

MPORTANT Sf**?* 1 ) ” fch ® householder. The Jatafe make us quite 
EIGURE. fannhar wuh these Gahapatis. In these Gahapatis; we 

lW . .. the Ian( i-owning and mercantile class ranking 

muortlnltnjThe Gahapatis had their ow£ 
ann « d ^ a M ®“® can 't P arfc even in the court of the king. They 

th^-? 6rmaneilt ^ m the rethlUe 0f tbe *“*» aion g with the ministers and 
tho Brahmanas; (Amacca aa Brahmam-gahapatiJcadayo . 3 ) 


Like the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas, these Gahapatis also seem to have 
A DISTINCT istinguished themselves from the great mass of the people 
CLASS. by a certain conciousness of position and perhaps also by 

. pride in their higher descent. There was also this oustom, 

not a rigid rule, that the Gahapati parents should bring for their grown-up 
son a girl of good family, of their own class, as we shall notice hereafter. 4 
Wo shall also see that the Gahapatis, at least the richer section represented 
by the Setthis, devoted a part of their life to study, and sometimes in old 
age became homeless ascetics in common with the other classes of the 
people. Moreover, the Jdti or caste of a Gahapati seems to have been 
hereditary, for though ruined through the loss of fortune and compelled to 
maintain himself on ignoble professions, a Gahapati still remains a Gahapati. 
We have the instance of one such Gahapati who deals in vegetables and 
fruits ( pannihagahapati). s Another poor Gahapati maintains himself and 
his mother with difficulty by working as a hired labourer. 6 Equally with 
tho two higher classes, the Gahapatis, and the Setthis, had deep contempt 
for the low-caste people as will appear. 7 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 


22-3. 


p. 297-G. 1301. 


op . ci$., p. 252. 

Ibid.; Of. Vedic Index , II, pp. 333-5. 

3., I, pp. 152, 470; II, pp. 124,241; IV, pp. 227-G. 63; 317, 499, Of. MdhSmgga, I 
The Gahavai of the Jama Uvasagadasao is also a rich land-owner, pp. 45-6 ; Of, J., VI* 


4. See for instance, J., II, p. 121 (Bodhlsatto Baranasito avidure 
nibbaUi. Ath&esa vayappaHassa JBaranasito kuladhitaram anemrn). 


5. J., Ill, pp. 21; also IV, p. 446. 

6. J., II, p. 139; also III, p. 325. 

7. J„ IV, p. 378. 
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The Gahapati engages himself in whatever occupation he likes. And 
even as the term denotes, the Gahapati class embraces in its fold all those 
traders and businessmen, the craftsmen and the artisans whom we noticed 
in the course of our investigation of the Economic life of the day, 1 * in fact the 
large mass, a conglomeration of differing groups of people following different 
professions and different rules of iife. Though not forming anything like a 
closed rank, with a social exclusiveness about them or with rigid caste rules 
' hinging them all, the Gdhapatis can be differentiated ftom the Khattiyas and 
the Brahmanas on the one hand and the Suddas and other lower strata of the 
people on the other. A distinctive atmosphere does, no doubt, surround this 
class of the Gdhapatis. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that these Gdhapatis aro also 
known as Ibbhas (Ibhyas) in our Jatakas. This term, Ibbha , 

mtrn TTlTi'FlAFl ' ^ ' 9 

' meaning wealthy, occurs also in one of the Upanisads 2 and in 
one of the Rock Edicts of Asoka; 3 4 5 by it is, no doubt, designated the rich upper 
and middle class of the society of the times. 

Of these Ibbhas , one of the gdthds in the Bhuridatta Jdtaka 4 says, 
“Yathdpi Ibbha dhamndhaftftaketu 


The most important and aristocratic representative of the Gahapati class 
is, of coarse, the Setthi whom we have already known before and therefore 
we need not repeat here what we have already said about his position, status 
and functions. 

Almost synonymous with the word Gahapati is the word KutumbiJca in 
the Jatakas* It also denotes members of the citizen class, as 
THE KUTUM- a rule like the Gdhapatis , wealthy citizens at the head of a 
BIKA. * household. The Kidumbikats lived in towns and villages, but 
mostly in villages : a leading citizen ( mgaramsi Jmlaputta) 
seeks for his son the daughter of a KutuMika living in a village. The Eutum - 
bikas lving in the town, engage in some business or the other, like that of 
a cornselling (dhattnavikkaya). 5 Sometimes they are very rich carrying on 
extensive trade. 6 The Eutumbikas in the village are well-to-do peasant- 
proprietors. 


1. Cf. Senart’s remarks: The VaiSyas are, in Brahma nic tradition, chiefly regarded as 
cultivators and merchants, hut Buddhist literature iu oalling them generally Gahapatis or ‘house¬ 
holders’ brings them strictly into line with the interpretation of the Iranian category (F<w- 
try&'F8buy!Qtote), op- ctt., pp. 117-8. 

, & * BeeTedic I, p. 80. 

3. B. E., V, See Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 183. 

4. - J., VI, p; 214-G. 929 s : u As householders to gain a livelihood Count all pursuits legiti¬ 
mate and good.” 

5. J., II,p. 267. 
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the town* where he gets money through dancing and singing. 1 Elsewhere 2 
a dancing family ( mtakakulam ) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 
showing the javeline dance 3 and exhibiting a wooden puppet worked by 
hand, 4 tbe tumblers rolling about and playing on the ground 5 and the jugglers 
(mdydkdrd ) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage 6 are some of the representatives of this class of ‘tramps.’ 

In the same category of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the snake- 
charmers (i aMguntMkd ). They are seen roaming about from village to village 
exhibiting their charms and powers over the snakes. 7 One such snake-charmer 
trains a monkey (makkato), gives him an, antidote ( osadham gdhdpetvd) and 
then allows to play with a snake and in this way earns his livelihood. 8 An¬ 
other also has trained an ape; when a festival is announced (ussave ghuffhe ), 
he keeps it with a grain merchant, travels seven days and then lets Ms snake 
play (ahim kUdpento ). 9 These snake-charmers were clever in their business 
of catching the snakes. The Bhuridatta Jat aka 10 describes in minute details 
how the snake-charmer Alambayana first anoints his body with some drug, 
eats a little of it, seizes the snake by the tail, and holding him fast, opens his 
mouth and spits into it the drug that he himself has eaten, then presses him 
like a pillow and then at last throws him into a basket of creepers (Vallipefom). 
The story also describes the various appearances the snake has to make at the 
order of his master. The snake charmer was of course a pastmaster in curing 
snake-bites. 11 


We have also mention of a mongoose-tamer ( Tcondadamako } of whom it is 
said that his was a servile occupation (paratantiyuttaWidva ). 12 

Then there were the musicians (GandMbbd) and their co-artists. Occasions 
were not rare in those days when festivities (samajja) were held and people 
enjoyed music and dance. The above-mentioned dancers themselves very 
often made singing and playing on musical instruments accompany their 
dances. And there were professional musicians also who came to the festivals 
and earned their livelihood by their music. A drummer ( bherivddaka ) living 
in a village,. goes with his son to the city when a festival is announced, plays 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of the people and gets a good deal of 
money. 13 Elsewhere we meet with a conch-blower (sankhadhamaka) who in 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

■ 10 . 
u. 

breath. 

12 . 


J., HE, p, 5071 

J.» II, p. 167; also HI, p. 61. 

J., I, p, 430. 

J., V, p. 16-G. 40. 

.J., H, p. 142. 

IV, p. 496-G. 337 “ Mayakara rangamajjhe karonta Mohenti Calckhuni janassa t&vade” 
0., 1, p. 370 ; II, p. 429. " y 

J., II, p. 267. 

i98. 

Jj.VI. pp. 181-5, Of. m, p. 348. 

fl0me na , rootic 111:0 tobacco and stupefy tbe snake with their 
The dooile snake then dances to the tune of musio.” Q. J. M. 3., mm p. 429 . 

AT, p. 009 . ” 
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, same way earns money by blowing on. bis conch. 1 And there were master- 
sicians also like Guttila 2 and Sagga 3 employed in courts and by private 
■sons. 

All these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yet by 
son of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of coni¬ 
zation, which eventually marked them off as a separate class by itself. We 
sn notice some of the characteristics of an organization. Some of these 
►fessions were hereditary. 4 To this may be added the fact that these pro- 
sions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men were 
ced to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jdtakas do not make us feel 
kt they in anyway formed a strict caste; nor was there in them the feeling 
race-community, a factor which, according to Eick, 5 is of great importance 
the formation of the despised castes. 

In the concluding gdthas of the Tittira JStaka 6 we witness an admirable 
Lure of the life of one of such itinerant people and of the sphere in which 
>ir destiny unfolded itself: 

“As pedlar thro’ Kalifiga land 
Rough roads he travelled, staff in hand; 

With acrobats he has been found, 

And harmless beast in toils has hound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks has fought, 

And gain hy measuring com has sought; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away ; 

His bands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than these wandering and restless people were the herdsmen, 
e huntsmen, the fishermen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
ey inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
lages. We observo such people in the Kundla Jdtaka: 7 cowherds 
>palaka), netherds (jtaswpalaka), grass-cutters ( tinahdrakd ), stick-gatherers 
xtthaharakd) and the foresters ( mnakantmika ). Those people no dou,bt had 
visit now and then villages and towns nearby to sell the forest-produce 
d get their livelihood, But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 


1. Ibid*, p. 284* 

2* J., IE, p. 249 ff . 

3* J,, il l, pp. 188) 189—G. 66. 

4. J., I, pp. 283 (bherivadakdkula ); 284 (Jfcri Tch^hmiahaJcula ); II, pp. 167 (nafakakvla ), 

fatmdhabhaktda). 
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the same way earns money by blowing on his conch. 1 And there were master- 
musicians also like Guttila 2 and Sagga 3 employed in courts and by private 
persons. 

All these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com¬ 
bination, which eventually marked them off as a separate class by itself. We 
even notice some of the characteristics of an organization. Some of these 
professions were hereditary. 4 To this may be added the fact that these pro¬ 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men were 
forced to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jaiahas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict caste; nor was there in them the feeling 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Tick, 5 is of great importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

In the concluding gathds of the Tittira Jdtaka 6 we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of the sphere in which 
their destiny unfolded itself: 

“As pedlar thro’ Kalihga land 
Rough roads he travelled, staff in hand; 

With acrobats he has been found, 

And harmless beast in toils has bound; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks has fought, 

And gain by measuring com has sought; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away; 

His hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than these wandering and restless people were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, the fishermen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
they inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
villages. We observo such people in the Kundla Jdtaka: 7 cowherds 
(gopalaka), netherds (pasupdlakd ), grass-cutters ( tinahdrdhd ), stick-gatherers 
( hatthahdralcd ) and the foresters (vanakanemika). These people no doubt had 
to visit now and . then villages and towns nearby to sell the forest-produce 
and get their livelihood. But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 


1. Ibid,, p. 284. 

2. J., IT, p. 249 ff. 

3* J., HE, pp. 188,189—G. 60. 

4. J., I, pp. 283 (fiherivadakdkvla ); 284 (s&nkhadhamakaJcula ); II, pp. 167 [nafahakvla ); 
249 (gandhabhaktda), 

5. op. cit. p. 299. 

6. f. 9 HI, pp.641-2.GG. 110-4. 
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however they were in a sufficiently great number to unite into a village com¬ 
munity and then they might have formed an organization similar, for example, 
to that of the artisans. 1 

It is interesting to find that among fishermen there were different desig¬ 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes. 
Thus the fishermen with nets and baskets (jalakuminani) were called Keiattas 2 
and Kewdtia to-day a name of a class of fishermen. 3 The fishermen with the 
poles were called bSlisikd.* 

Turning our eyes again to the busy society of the villages and towns, we 
cast a glance over another class of people, that of the serving 
THE SERVING men. see them ‘composed of all possible elements of the 
CLASSES. population differing in point of race and professional work.’ 

And though wo meet with men of higher and aristocratic 
castes engaged as day-labourers ( bhataka ) in times of distress as is the fate 
of tbe poor gahajpati of the Sutano Jdtaka 5 and of the three Brabmana 
girls of the Suvannahamsa Jataka, 6 they formed a small fragmont of the 
serving classes: the majority of these serving people came from families in 
which the profession washereditary, as we find in the Eummasapinda JdtaTca. 1 
However ill-paid and ill-treated the day-labourers might have been, their lot 
was better than that of the slaves, as we have already seen. And as regards 
slaves (ddsd), with whom we have already become familiar, we may repeat 
here only this, that they were drawn from all classes under various circum¬ 
stances ; their lot was miserable: their status low; but in spite of tbeir low 
status, they occupied in society a position in some respects different from 
that of the despised classes to be noticed shortly. They could not be regarded 
as impure, like the latter, for they had to work fqjr thoir masters in manifold 
household duties like helping their masters in dressing and undressing, assist¬ 
ing in the care of their bodies, preparing and serving their food, and cleansing 
the house. Moreover, as they lived together in their masters 5 family, they 
lacked the local isolation and external combination of the despised castes ; 
consequently, they were not bound up into a caste.® 

We now come to tbe lowest strata of tbe social structure of the day. 

Speaking of the VaUya caste in the Epics Hopkins says, “It is 
and thjFun" 0 P I0 ^ a ^ e that ^ times the third caste was an elastic term 
TOUGHABLES. for every Aryan not priest or warrior; but it connoted pure 
blood and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ which were 
sometimes higher, but more often lower, than the housealave. A great mass 
of these people were the hill-tribes reduced to servitude or to low pursuits. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 
6 . 


See, for instance, J., IV, pp. 137 ff. 

J., H, p. 178* 

Cf. Nesfield, Caste System , p. 9; Fick, op. tit,, p. 302 n. 
J., I, p. 482; III, p. 52. 

J., XU, p. 325. 
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such as leather-workers, fowlers, etc., all those useful but dirty and dis¬ 
agreeable people whom the Brahmaija despised and the Buddhist affected to 
love and honour.” 1 The distinction between the bright-coloured Aryans 
and the dark-coloured aborigines is to be seen as old as in the Vedas, at a period 
just following the Aryan immigration into India. 2 The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate in themselves the 
natives. Mixture of races there could not but occur. But the progress of it 
was very slow and was even retarded. While preserving the tradition of here¬ 
ditary customs, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) were reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new interests, topographical or otherwise. The exclu¬ 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat impaired by 
this. The way was open to diversified principles of groupings. 3 


But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in enclosed 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation¬ 
ship, formed a corporate body. Then religious considerations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow certain profes¬ 
sions, nor even to receive into their fold compatriots who followed them. Not 
only this. Even among those thus excludsed, the same fastidiousness tended 
to multiply barriers by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades. 


We meet a number of these low races in our stories. The lowest of 
these, and so frequently to be met with, are the CandMas. 
CAUDAL AS They are not allowed to live within the walls of a town or a 

village. They live outside ( bahinagare ), 4 in a village, by 
themselves (Candalagdmake). 5 Two Candala brothers who 
know how to blow a Candala flute (Candala vamsadhopana), 6 show their 
are outside the city gates. 7 Even the touch or the sight of a Candala 
caused impurity. In the Setaketu Jdtaka B we meet with a Brahmana youth, 
proud of his caste. On the way he meets a Candala. “Who are you,” he 
asks, and the latter replies, “lam a Candala.” And then the anxiety of 
atmospheric purification arises in his mind. He tries to run away from him 
for fear lest the wind after touching the Candala’s body might touch his own. 
He cries out loudly: “Curse you, you ill-omened Candala, get out of the wind,” 
andgoes away quickly to windward. 9 In the Mdtanga Jataka, 10 it is narrated 

1. C. E. I., I, p. 260. 

2. Ch K. T. Shah, “The Vedio Aryans, very probably, made the first distinction—the 
first anoestor of the modem oaste—which oreated a wide gulf between the aborigin—the Dasyu - 
and themselves, the proud conquerors swelling with arrogance of their lighter complexion. 

The Splendour that was Ind., p. 195. 

5. Senart, Caste in India. p. 193. 

4. J., IV, p. 376: Cf. Manu, X, 51. 

5. Ibid., pp. 200, 376, 390. . , . 

6. Eiok, op. cit., p. 318, is probably more oorreot here m rendering the term than the 
Cambridge Translator who gives the meaning as ‘art of sweeping’; but see Coomaraswamy, 
J. A. 0. S„ 48, p. 281. 

7. J., IV, p. 390. 

8. J., HE, p. 233. ... 

9. J. HI, l.c„ (nassa candala, Kalahari, adhovatam ydhlti vatva vegena tassa upatwatarh 


10. J«, IV, p. 388. 
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how sixteen, thousand Biahnunjas lost their caste ( abrahmcme kdrimsu) 
because they, unknowingly though, took food which had been polluted by con¬ 
tact with the leavings of a Candela’s meal (GandalucchitlJiabhaita). And in 
tho Satadhamma Jataka, 1 a Brahmana commits suicide because he has eaten 
the leavings from a Candala’s dish. The fear of pollution is not confined to 
the Brahmajjas alone. A Candala is on his way to the gate of the town, bu,t 
encounters the daughter of the Setfchi and, attracted by her beauty, stands 
gazing. The girl, peeping through tho curtain of her palanquin, sees him and 
asks: “Who is that ?” and as the answer comes: “A Candela, my lady,” 
she cries out: “Bah! I have seen something which brings bad luck 1” and 
washing her eyes with scented water she turns back. Her escorts strike the 
Candalaand make him senseless, and go away. 2 Similarly do we find in the 
Gitta-Sambhuta Jdtaka 3 the two girls polluted by the sight of a Candala- Both 
the girls—one a Setter's daughter and the other a purohita’s daughter—come 
to the city gates and see the two Candala boys: “This is an evil omen to see” 

(i apassitdbbayuttakam ), they cry out and wash their eyes with perfumed water 
and return home. The multitude crying, “0 vile outeastes, you have made [ 
us lose food and strong drink, which would have cost us nothing,” belabour 
the two Candala boys so much that they become senseless. When they re¬ 
cover their sense, one says to the other: “all the misery has come upon us 
because of our birth. We cannot do this Candala-work.” 4 They conceal 
their birth and go away to Takkasila. “Contemptuous as a Candala” has 
become a proverbial expression, as it is even to-day. In the Sigala Jataka , B 
a:young lioness, to whom a jackal has made a proposal of marriage, says, 
“This jackal is considreed low and wretched amongst the beasts, and like a 
man of low caste ( Gandalasadiso ).” Elsewhere also we hear this contempt;: 
A Brahmana designates his adulterous wife as ‘Papacandali. 

The Candelas were not only despised and kept isolated from the rest of 
the society but were distinguished by their outward appearance 
THEIR DRESS, also. Their dress is thus described: clad in a bad red 
under-garment (rattadupatfam) having a belt around him 
(kayabandhanam), above this a dirty upper-garment (pamsukulasamghdtim), 
and an earthen pot in hand. 7 


The Candelas had probably their own dialect, and by this also they were 
CANDALA- distinguished from the rest of the population, and preserved 
DIALECT. " tlie “ rac * al individuality. The two Candala boys Citta and 
Sambhiita mentioned before, go to Takkasila, dressed as Brah- 
manas, and study there. Once, on the occasion of a Brahmanavacanakam 


1. j.,n,p. 82# 

2. J., IV, p. 37b. 

3. Ibid., pp. 390-1. 

4. Ibid., '‘"Imam amhakayh jatim nissaya dukkham uppannam, candalakammam kafam na 
sakkhtesamd” The Idea of a pollution by touoh seems to be present even in the Upanisads 
Cf . Brhadaranyaka Upanipad, 6 , 4, 113. 

6*. J., IE, p. 6. 

6. J., IV, p. 246. 

ii 380-G.l: c/. VI, p. 156—“wore a yellow dress (kdedvam) and put a 

yellow oloth on his head (haliddapi lotikdya steam vefhetva). 
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(invitation to the Brahma nas), the students are having a fe ft st ^ a 'villagex^s 
house. One of the two brothers takes up a ball of hot rice and burns his 
mouth and asks the other in the Candala dialect (Canddlabhasa) i Hot, 
is’nt it? The other too replies in the same, dialect and both are thus 
detected and driven out from the University. 1 

,4s regards the professional work of the Cantjalas, the stories tell us very 
little. Excepting the mention of the two flute-players, 2 of the 
OCCUPATION, mender of the old rubbish jinnapatisamfchdrccko 3 and of one 
who burns corpses, 4 they do not say anything on the point. 
It should be doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of activity was so circum¬ 
scribed, though their low stage of cultiiie prevented them from taking to higher 
professions, even that of an artisan. Their low position is thus summed up; 

“The lowest race that go upon two feet 
Are the Cabalas, meanest men on earth. 5 ’ 9 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Candalas, are the 
Pukkusas , 6 the Brahmauical Paulkasas , 7 These. Pukkusas 
PUKKUSAS. weTe also most probably a non-Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in society. The Jdtakas give us very little 
account of these people. Probably one occupation of theirs was that of 
‘removing dead flowers from the temples {fpujpphachaddakd .) 8 


Another non-Aryan race standing at a low stage of culture was that of 
, , the Nisadas , the hunters in general, whom we sawin the begin¬ 

ning of our survey of the Economic life in those days. These 
Nisadas are, of course, the NsfiSadas of the Brahamanical Caste theory, which 
regards them as descendants of a Brahmana by a Sudra woman® and assigns 
them the work of killing fish and the like. 10 The Jdtakas, as we. know, also 
give them the work of hunting and fowling. 11 “Though this was their 
professional work/ 5 says Fick, “they fell into contempt, for the occcupation 
of a fisherman or hunter which represents in itself the earliest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not in India come to bo held in respect, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being. 12 


Their low and despised position in society is indicated in various ways 
in our stories. In the Culla-Nmidi ya Jataka 13 it is said that a Brahman a 

1. J., IV, pp. 391-2. - 

2. ~ X,IV,p. 388.. 

3. J., V, p. 429 : Cf. Manu, X, 52. . 

4. J., V, p. 449-G. 335— chavadahakam : cf. Maim, l.c. 

5. J., IV, p. 397-G. 39 : JaM naramm adhamd janinda , Cani^layom dipadakanitjha. .. 

6. J.’ HI, pp. 194-5 -GG. 66-9; tV, pp. 205-G 7-9; 303-G. 72; VI, P. 142-G. 636. 

7. Cf. Brhadaranydka Upanisad, 6, 4. 13. According to the Law Books, a Pukkusa is a 

son begotten by a Niiada by a S udra woman : Manu, X, 18. „ . tc -.. 

8. J., V, p. 449 G. 335 : Of. Theragdtha, V, p. 620, where Thera Sumta sings: Of low 
family ami, I was poor and needy. Low was the work which 1 did, namely, that of removing 
faded flowers (from temples and palaces). 1 was despised by men, held in low esteem and 
reproved.” Of Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 159. 

9. Of Manu , X. 8. 

11. See, for instanoe, J., II, p.132 ; HI, p. 97 ; TV, pp. 364, 413 ; V, PP- 337. 

12. op. cit ., p. 322 : Cf. for Greek hunters, Zimmexn, Greek Commonwealth, p. 23o ff. 

13. J., II, p. 200. 
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youth* coming straight from Takkasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, the words of 
the king in the Rohantdmiga Jataka' asking the hunter to give up his sinful 
occupation (papain) and advising other means of livelihood, such as agricul¬ 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low ostimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi makes his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession. 1 2 The Nisadas also, like their fellow-men 
the Candelas, live outside villages and towns, in a village by themselves 
(nagarato avidwe ekasmin nesadagamake). 3 

In the same category of despised classes come the SapaJcas, the &oapa- 
leas of the Brahmapical theory whom Manu 4 calls as the 
SAP AKA 8. d eBCe ndants of a Ksatriya by an Ugra woman. A verse in 

the Mdtanga Jataka s says: 

“You know we live on what we chance to get 
Bise! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit.” 


Besides theso despised people whom Eick likes to call “ethnical castes” 6 
as they were held together by a common race, we meet with 
LOW-PRO- other groups of people who, by their mean word, were also 
OASTES NAL despised and isolated from the ‘civilized 5 castes of the 
people. These are characterized by Pick as low pro¬ 
fessional castes. 5 These also were non-Aryan races carrying on manual work 
and, therefore, low and then despised in the eyes of the more refined and leis¬ 
ure-seeking Aryan conquerors. Senart says: “Nowhere in antiquity have 
the Indo-Europeans shown any great taste for manual professions. The 
Greeks and Eomans left them to slaves or intermediate classes, freed men and 
members of the household. The Aryans settled in villages and at first com¬ 
pletely pastoral in occupation, had even less need to follow them in India than 
elsewhere. Manual labour was destined in general to remain the lot of either 
the aborigines or of the peoples whose hybrid or doubtful origin relegated them 
to the same level... .the fear of defilement closed a number of professions to 
the Aryans ; .. . the aborigines, too numerous to sink individuality to the 
condition of domestic slaves, and driven by circumstances into the blind alley 
of manual trade, were led both by their own traditions and by the influence 
the Aryans to form themselves into new groups in which the profession seemed 
to be the connecting link.”' 7 


1. J., IV, p. 422-G. 112. 

2 . j.,ni,p. si. 

3. J.,n,p. 36; IV, p. 422. 

4. X. 19, 38; 51. 

5. J., IV, .p. 380-G.2: Janasi tvam paradattupajwim uttittha pin^am labhatam mpako. 

0. Op. cit., p. 324. The Brahmanical Caste theory considered all these into mixed castes. 
See Manu , X, I, 45. Among these are also the Ambafthas in J., IV, p. 363-G. 248, and the 
Uggaa in J., VI, pp. 353-G.(?) and 490-G. 1714, who are oalled by Manu as descendants of a 
BrahmaJ?a by a Vaiiya woman and of a Ksatriya by a Sudra woman respectively. Maim, X, 
8-9: Senart remarks: “the explanation of ‘mixed castes’ can never have deoeived anyone; 
flagrant impossibilities condemn it at sight. 91 op. cit., p. 101. 

7. op. cit., pp. 202-3; Cf. Kick, op. cit., p. 325 and n. 
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In the Rathakdrns and the Venas, we have to see such low and 
VEN.4.8, HATH A - dssjisai professional castes. The prince of the Khandahala 
£^£L AlinD J$£<tka' tiled of kingly life longs to be bom in such 

O ill JiiJt&o: 

low-classes: 


“O Lad E hut been bom from courts aloof, 

XJndei some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should Lave lived my days to the end in peace, 
TT»t died a. wctim to a king’s caprice.” 


Similarly do we find in Yh&KusaJitaTca 2 the term Vena used in contempt. 

Here we oau seethe low estimation of these castes. As the words them¬ 
selves indicate, the Yewz-s aie bamboo-workers and the Rathakdras the carri¬ 
age-builders : professions hounded them, later, into castes. Other such 
classes are those of the basket-makers (nalahdrd), the flute-makers (VeluTcard 
or YenukdmY also the weavers {pesaJedrd: tantavdya)* and the barbers (wftd- 
pitd)’* 

Such then wore the social groups in the days of the stories under consi¬ 
deration. We have deliberately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in the social structure, for it had 
renounced almost a. 11 Its relations with the mundane world. This is the class 
of Santanas, the xeelnses of whom we intend to speak later on while discussing 
the Religious conditions, of the times. Here we only mention them id order 
not to lose sight of them 3 for they influenced a great deal in the social workings 
of the time. 


We hope, it will hawe been sufficiently understood from the foregoing dis¬ 
cussions'that, even though, the social structure of the day was, theoretically, 
based on caste-groupings, caste was seldom an index of avocation or social 
relationship. On the other hand, love of society and fellow-ship in feeling 
in which all consideration of caste was completely sunk, were the predominant 
characteristics -of the social working of those days. Economically—and 
economic considerations a.re always in the forefront—the people were divided 
into three main, classes : upper, middle and lower—Himmukkatthaimjjhirnd . 6 
These were the proper classes known to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to sea to what caste a -particular individual belonged. 


1. J., VI, p. 112—0. <86 : “ 7an nUnSham j&yeyya SaOidkSrahiletii va Pukhieafaileeu 
va Vmemvajciytyyfiihy 

2. J., V, p. £06- 0. -67 z “ Vm$ tvam aai can ...” 

3- J., -tV y p. 251. 

4. J., I, p, 355— <c larrzakah,mma” 

6. J., HU pp. 451-2. “Hinajacco medamajjano nahapitaputto” 

6. J., HI, p, 248-G, 25; IV, pp. 225, 495, G. 335. C/. Uvasagadasao, p. 36: “ Uceani - 
yarm^jhima 9 ’; the* sa.me* work, p. 8, gives detailed groupings as: rayissaratalavaramadambiya 
lo^umhiyas^hi satihawha - kings, prinoes, nobles, governors, mayors, bankers and merchants. 
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CHAPTER II 

KTJTTJMBA OR THE FAMILY 


The unit of society was, as it has been till the present day, the Kutumba 
or the family which comprised a patriarch, his wife (or wivest, 
KUTUMBA. his unmarried daughters, and his sons with their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamic, 
though polygamy was 'hot unknown but limited mainly to the richer 
class and the nobility. In the household, the patriarch was the head and 
master with absolute authority; the wife was the mistress but dependent 
on, and obedient to,, the master. Of the position of women perse we 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea. 

Children were naturally the happy comer of the household. : Prayers fGr 
getting children were not uncommon.’ On the birth of a 
CHILDREN. child, neighbours and relatives came with offerings 
(kMramulam) to the parents of the new-born child. 2 There 
was a day fixed for naming the child (mmagahamdivasa .) 3 Names 
were usually farmed after those of the ancestors or from the mother’s 
or the father’s side. 4 Probably in the case of a girl a sacrifice called the 
nammiya was performed nine days after the birth. 3 It seems that a feeling 
of difference was maintained between a girl and a boy as the following utter¬ 
ances of the king in the Katifhdhdri Jat aka 6 and of the purohita in the Uddd- 
lalca Jatakai 1 11 suggest: “If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if 
it be a boy, bring ring and child to me.” Children were carried on hips 
( anJcendddya ), 8 as is well-known. As play, mirth, merry-making and enjoy¬ 
ment have been the very life-breath of children in all countries and in all ages 
(Anando ea pamddo c a sadd hasitakffitam), 9 we see them here in our stories, 
making hills from the dustheaps, 10 the girls shaking sand in a small winnow¬ 
ing basket (nice training for their later life),” the urchins playing at the 
foot of the banyan tree at the entrance of the village ’ 2 or having a 
ride on young bulls of the village’ 3 or else harassing the poor mother by 
refusing to go to the field.’ 4 Ideal children were recognized as “nobly- 
bred, quick-witted and easy men to please whatever thing be sped.” ’ 3 


O., V, p. 121. 

I, p. 404; V I, p . 332. 

J., W,^p. 298; VI, pp. 332 (ayyaJcadimih ); 485-G. 1100—“net mdhyam mattikarh 

. 4m 4i« v\fitHlf.nAti*hh'h/vnnrii ” 


1. J., II, p. 328; V, p.‘ 

2. J., V, p. X27. 

3. “ “ 

4. 

namath, na ± ^ _ 

5. J., VI, p. 522-0% 1958. 

6. J.,I,p. 134. 

7. J., IV, p. 298. 

8. J., n, p. 127; VI, p. 513. 

9* . J., V, p. 330-GG. 177-8. 

10. A; VI, p. 659-G. 2235. 

11. Ibi d., p . 64. 

12. J., EOC p* 202. 

13; J., I, p. 194. 

14. J., VI , p* 377, 

15, J., IV, p. 428-G. 132 ft $vM evgaffi ... ptiimjavena eampamd sammodanti tato tatoS 
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Of domestic affection and happiness we have a rare representation in our 
■DOMESTIC stories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, the real domestic 

LOVE life, has always been highly prized. The joint-family 

system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the present time. 1 2 


The relation of child and parent was clearly one of affection, as a rule; 
for the father is regarded as the type of all that is good and kind. Parents 
are recognized as god-like. 2 ‘Brahma hi mdtd pitaro pubbdcariyd ti vuccare.’ 3 
so we are told in the Sona-Na?ida Jdtaka, which deals beautifully with the rela¬ 
tions of parent and child. Supporting parents in their old age was considered 
an imperative duty, enjoined by religion and, more so, by tradition. 4 * We 
have, in the Vessantara J dtaka, 3 a noble and sublime representation of that 
parental love, that precious bond between parent and child which is self- 
evident. We observe Vessantara and Maddi respectfully making obeisance 
to his father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly. 6 Elsewhere 7 wo 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl ‘like a nymph of heaven” fa nning her 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed to allay discomfort after his 
early meal. Children sitting down to meals with their parents, instead of 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of respect 
towards parents. 8 The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rule, happy. “The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other”: So we hear in the Marnsa Jdtaka 9 10 and in another we hear 
that sisters surely are loving towards their brothers. ’ 0 And if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that: 


“A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sister’s to relieve 
A man should never hesitate his very life to give,” 11 the utterance 

that: 


“A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear Father’ to hear” 12 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 


1. Of. “But India aimed at the sublimation of the institution of the family with a delibe¬ 
rately oonceived social and political purpose.” S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through, the 
Agee, H, p. 280. 

2. J., VI, p. 364 “Pubbadevatd nama mdtdpitaro.” 

3. J., V, p. 331-G. 182. 

4. J., m, pp. 137, 270,325; IV, pp. 45, 90, 280-G, 10; 417. V, p. 492-GG. 433-4. 

6. J., VI, pp. 479-594. 

6. Ibid., p. 584-G. 2407-8. 

7. J., HI, p. 283. 

8. J.,Lp. 453. 

9. J., Ill, p. 60-G. 58. 'Atigaih etarh ma/nueed/narh bhdtd Xoke pavuccati.* 

10. J., IH, p. 165 ‘Bhaginiyo nama bhatueu sameha.’ 

11. J., VI, p. 587-G. 2432 : matiila-— maternal unole-was a term of affection used between 
men and men: J., IL, p. 301. Eor the impoitanoe of this mother’s brother in the Epics and the 
Puranas See Siddhanta, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 

12. J., HI, p. 50-G. 69 —“Tata ti putto vandamdno harhp&ti hadayarit pUnd’ 
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But the utmost sublimity lies in the affection of a mother towards her 

MOTHER AND Tories are so full of pathos and happiness, 

CHILD. i°7 s arL( i sorrows, hopes and fears, while presenting this 

aspect of human love, that they may well stand out as one 
of the sublimest pieces of world’s Folklore. 1 

b Sona-Nanda Jataka , 1 just referred to, presents before us, in all sub¬ 

limity, the bond of love that always is between parents and children. The 
Brahmaua husband and wife and their two sons, Soua and Nanda, are living 
in a hermitage on the Himalayas. The two brothers tender their parents, do 
everything for them. Later on the elder reproaches the younger for not 
serving the parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away elsewhere. 
Nanda goe& away. And when after more than seven years he returns, the 
mother’s heart is filled with inexpressible tender feelings. She runs towards 
her son, embraces him, smells and kisses (cumbitva) his head, and keeps her 
heart at rest, and then says: 


“Just as the tender bo-tree shoot is shaken by the blast. 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda come at last, 
Nanda, me thinks, as in a dream returned I seem to see. 

Half mad and jubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to me.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away, 

To greater sorrow then before my soul would be a prey. 

Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come, 

Dear to my lord and me alike, with us he makes hishome. 
Though Nanda to his sire is dear, let him stay where he will— 
Thou to thy father's wants attend—Nanda shall mine fulfill. 2 


Die followiuj. s am, »HI1 mote clearly, put before «s «!»t™ of u affeo- 


r t.h&in even 


“Craving a child in prayer, she kneels each holy shrine bef^J 
The changing seasons closely scans and studies astral loie. • *1 
Pregnant in course of time she feels her tender longings growl 
And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving friend to know,! 
Her treasure for a year or less she guards with utmost care, % 
Then brings it forth and from that day a mother’s (jamtti) na%e 

bear. ^ 

With milky breast and lullaby (gitena) she soothes the fretting child 
Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are .soon beguiled. 
Watching o’er him poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy, 


1. J., V, pp. 312 ff. 

2. Ibid., pp. 328-9 G. 159-63. 
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His fostering nurse she may be called, to cherish thus her boy 
What gear his sire and mother have she hoards for him, ‘may be,’ 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee.’ 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the worried mother cries, 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs: 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night. 

She fnmes and frets, ‘Why will he not return while it is light ?”’ 

Out of the four riddle-like questions placed before the wise Mohosadha 
by the king, the two are worthy of our attention here. The first is : 

“He strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face, 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband;” 1 2 

and in solving this the wise man says : “When a child on the mother’s lap 
happy and playful beats his mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, beats 
her face with his fist, she says, ‘Little Rogue (Ooraputta) why do you beat me?’ 
and in love she presses him close to her breast unable to restrain her a flection, 
and kisses him ; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father.” 

The second question is : 

“She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near; 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband.” 3 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given: “the child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when he is told to go to the field or to the 
bazar, says: If you will give mo this or that sweetmeat, I will go; she says: 
‘Here my son,’ and gives them; then he eats them and says : ‘Yes, you sit 
in the cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business’! He makes 
a grimace, or mocks at her with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries: ‘Get out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
( gaccha , cord tarn khandakhandilcam chindantu).’ So she abuses him roundly 
as much as she will; but what her mouth speaks she does not wish at all, and 
so she wishes him to be near. He plays about the livelong day, and at evening 
not daring to come home he goes to the house of some kinsman (ttataJca ). The 
mother watches the road for his coming, and sees him not, and, thinking that 
he durst not return, has her heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches the houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son, she 
hugs and kisses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and loves him 
more than ever, as she cries: ‘‘did you take even my words in earnest ? (putta , 
mamapimcanctm hadaye thapesi) V thus, a mother ever loves her son more in 
the hour of anger.” 


1. Ibid., pp. 329-30-GG. 166-172: also 1H, p. 323-G. II. 

2* J., VI, 376-G. Hanti hattehi padeM mulchan ca parisumbhati 
So ve r&jd piyo hoti hmtmamabhipassasi” 

3. Ibid., p. 377-G. AkJcoeati yathaJcamam dgaman ca* asm icchati 
Sa ve raja piyo hoti hantenamabhipassaei 
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And, then, who can ever forget the slim and tender-hearted figure of Maddi, 
wife of that Prince-sage Yessantara, pining for her dear children Kagha and 
Jali, for she has been late in returning to the hermitage being obstructed on the 
way % Her feelings are hard to be reproduced here in piecemeal. They should 
be experienced from the story itself, the Vessantara Jdtaha ,* the noblest and 
the sublimest in the whole of the Jdtaka collection and, to our mind, in the 
world’s literature or folklore. 

We only quote this verse spoken by the boy Jali, bereft of his mother : 

“How true that saying seems to be 
Which men are wont to tell: 

Who has no mother of his own 
Is fatherless as well.” 2 

But, are we here all along playing upon mere sentiments and poetic im¬ 
agination, and have no basis on the realities of life ? The suspicion does arise 
but we cannot share in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves that all 
these are mere ideas, and do not reflect real life. No piece of folklore can ever 
remain out of touch with real life : if it does, it is something else, but not a 
piece of folklore. 

Anyway, nobody will object to our contention that domestic love and 
family tie were in those days on a sound footing. 

The son, after marriago which was largely controlled by his parents as 
we shall see, must have lived in the same house and under 
JETTHAKA. the control of his father. But clearly as the father’s years 
advanced, the care of the household fell on the shoulders of 
the eldest son. 3 After the death of his father, the son looked after the 
family property, 4 and if the son was yet young, the management was in the 
hands of the mother. 9 Brothers were entitled to equal shares of the family 
estate. 6 It seems probable that there was a tendency for the family 
to break up as soon as the parent died. The sons would then stay in 
the vicinity of one another for mutual support and assistance. In this 
way, the little knot of houses of the several branches of the family would 
together form the nucleus of the second stage in the society, the nati a predo¬ 
minant feature of the sociology of the times. 


X. J., VI, pp. 480-693, specially gaihds, 22X3-2289. 

2. Ibid., p. 553-G, 2189—Saccam kvra math ahamsu 
narci Hra evam ahameu 
ya88a natihi saka mdtd 
natihi tatheva 80 ” ■ 

Of. lor motherly feelings, ibid., pp. 19-20-GG. 50-5. 

3* J., V, p. 326-G. 149: Je$ho>ka is mod. Jefh, elder brother of a woman’s husband* 

4. J., I, pp. 225, 337; IH , pp. 56, 300: Cf. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 9. 

5. J., IV, p. 1. 

6. J., IQ, pp 57,300, 302-GG, 106-109. 
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THE RELATIONS 

Throughout history Man has remained a social being. Why Man alone ? 
HAT I OR THE Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
ACQUAINT- being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal 

ANCES. with Man and Animal alike. To keep oneself surrounded 

by relations is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the Taccha- 
Sukara Jdtaka 1 reveals this in a marked manner. A Boar, reared up by a' 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up: “I cannot live alone by myself 
in this forest; what if I search out my kindred, and live in their midst 1 
{ftdtake pariyesitvd tehi parivuto vasissdmi.) 2 He then not only lives amidst 
his kindred folk, but takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing 
maxim: 


“United friends, like forest trees—it is a pleasant sight, 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright.” 3 

Of course, there always are gradations in relationship from the family 
onwards, according to the variations of interests: “Mdtdptiumittasuhdjja- 
fbdtivaggo —father, mother, friends, kinsmen and acquaintances”—this is 
the phrase 4 5 which gives some of the prominent circles of this relationship. 
But in all these, fidti appears to be an all-embracing term and is frequently to 
be met with in the stories. It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood- 
relations (salohita) as in the much wider sense of an acquaintance (as the root 
fid clearly means to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. Well- 
fare of their fidtis was the ohief solicitude of the people of those days. In their 
daily life, the people were guided by the love of those whom they knew well, 
their friends and acquaintances. No important activity could be done with¬ 
out taking one’s fidtis into confidence. Even the king held consultation with 
his fidtis, over and above his officers and subjects. 8 The Owl was made king 
by his fidtis. 6 The fidti gathers together and laments over the death of one 
of its members. 7 The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should share 
his wealth along with his fidti in order that he may win fame and rejoice in 


1. J.,IV,pp.344jfif. 

2. Ibid., p. 344-G. 161. ' ... 

3. Ibid., p, 349-G. 176 ; See also ibid, p. 346—GG. 168— fi&ti ca disvana samangi elcato ; 

G-163 —ho n ’ amhakctm Uha sattu, ho nati susamagate ; G-172 —sarhagge eahite nail vyagghe ca 
kurute vcwe, ' " * 

4. J., V, p. 132. Of. H, p. 29-G. 15 : The Uvagadasao, p. 5, gives more: Mitta-nayi- 
niyaga-8ayana-8ambandhi-pa^ij(ma —friend, kinsmen, members of one’s own family, one’s* blood 
relations, connected by marriage, one’s dependents—Homle’s tr. p. 8, n. 16. 

5. J., IV, p. 134-GG. 96,103-4; V, p. 190-G. 238. 

6. J.» It, p. 353—G. 53: Sabbehi kira Mtlhi hosiyo. isaaro , hato. 

7. 51, - 
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heaven. 1 ‘Maya tvam samamtfifiato sottMm passatu ftatake,’ says a fowler 
while setting free a bird he had caught. The liberated bird expresses the 
same desire in return: ‘Emm luddaka nandassu saha sabbeM 'Tldtihi.’ 2 He 
who is faithful to his friends is of all kin the best ; 3 kingdom ( rajja ), relations 
(tidtaka) and wealth ( dhancm ) are the three things worth consideration by a 
reluctant Prince. 4 * 6 A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whether there was any ftataka, relation, of hers iu that 
city. 8 

“One mortal dies—to kindred ties bom in another straight: 

Bach creature’s bliss dependent is on this associate”® 

so we hear in the Dasamtha Jdtaka. To have a respectable position in the 
midst of one’s own ftati was one of the highest aims of the people. 7 Blessings 
of his Mti a Prince should always covet; for surrounded by them he is always 
safe. 8 So intense is the bond of affection that a parrot never leaves its tree 
‘though a dead stump,’ because it is its ttdti and its sakha. 9 

The f Idti was, most probably, a circle of relations where caste or oreed 
had no place and recognition, and marriage as we shall presently see was con¬ 
tracted in such ftatis. 

Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an individual 
and his (or her) lidti, was the tie of friendship ( metti ). 
sf/g ivT or Numerous are the stories which, with appropriate parables 
FRIENDS. and similies and with knowledge of real life, exemplify the 
high value of friendship. To a man, a friend' was nearer 
and dearer than his 'hati. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is full of deceit¬ 
ful appearances. Therefore caution is required at every step. You may 
have friends. But if they be sense-lacking, they may turn out your foes and 
ruin you, even as the son, in the MaTeasa JdtaJca,' 10 cleft his father’s skull, 
while slaying the gnat, or as the girl RoMn.1 laid low her mother, while 
drawing the flies away. 11 Unthinking people, contracting friendship with 
anybody and everybody, share the fate of the lion Manoja at the bnnda 
of the jackal Giriya, 12 or of the sage Indasamanagotta at the hands of his 
pet elephant, 13 or again of the whole family of the iguanas (godhd) at the 

1. J., HI, p. 302 —Dhifo Mioge adhigarnma Samganhati cd MtaJce ... Of. IV. p 1,27 G 92 

2. J., IV, pp. 418-G. 98. 

3. J., VI, p. 14-G. 15. Natinam uttamo hoti yo mittanctm na dubhati. 

4. Ibid., p. 15-G, 23; see also ibid., p. 19-G. 48. 

6. Ibid, p.32. 

6. J*,IV,p. 127-G. 90. 

7. J., VI, p. 360, G .tasseva tarn ruhcdi ndtimajjhe. 

8. J., IV, p. 135-GG. 103-4”... natiparibulham-. .amitta nwppasahanti.” 

9. J., HE, p.492-5. GG. 23,28, 38. 

10. J., I, pp. 247-G. 43. 

IU Ibid., p. 249-G. 44. 

12. J„ HI, pp. 323 and GG. 10-13. 

13, J., II, pp. 42 ff. and GG, 21-22, 
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Hands of one single chameleon. ( Jcahmtako ). 1 This is the constant advice 
tendered by a father—an experienced man—to his growing son easily 
susceptible to a woman’s seductions charms: 

'‘One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined, 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.” 1 2 

Great stress is rightly placed on company with the good. In touching similies 
the truth was made known: “As is the friend whom he chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself becomes—such is the power of intimacy. One in 
constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish with a 
band of Kusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so is intimacy with a 
fool; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common leaf, it will acquire a pleasant 
odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the maturity of his 
own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, let not the wise man follow 
the wicked but follow the good. 3 “ Sukho bhave sappumseJii sangamo”: 
friendship with the good brings happiness, 4 so says Puwaka, the Yakkha 
general. Countless indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection 
from any outside danger the need of a friend was absolutely felt by the 
people. 

Mittam sahdyam ca karonti pandita 
Kale aTcale sukham asaydnd. 5 6 

It was through his friend’s help that the barber, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
could his home in safety see, 16 and it was again through his friend, the Jackal, 
however small and weak he might be, that the lion’s life was saved, as he him¬ 
self admits ( sigdlo mama panado). 7 8 The Mahaukkusa Jdtaka, 9 where we 
hear the Hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk who asks whether he had 
any friend—for they must have some one who can defend them against any 
danger or trouble that may arise—and where we see how true her words are, 
should have been sufficient to ingrain the truth—of the benefits of good friend - 


1. J., I, pp. 487-8-G. 137. 

2. J., in, pp. 148-GG. 186-188 ; 525-6-GG. 81-7. 

3. J., IV, pp. 435-GG. 160-6; VI, p. 236-6-GG. 1047-62. 

4. J., VI, p. 314-G.1379. 

5. J., IV, p. 291-G. 46. 

6. J., n, p. U2-G. 78. 

7. J., II, p. 29-G. 14. 

8. J., IV, pp. 289# GG. 44-61. 
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ship—in the minds of those who might have heard this story or among whom 
it originated. And people in those days, as even now, must have had to pass 
through bitter experience in contracting, and, all the more so, in maintaining 
their friendship; and it was from this experience that they learnt for 
themselves, and tried to warn their fellow-brethren, that to the slanderer’s 
whispered sneer one should never lend a willing ear, for ‘slander parts friend 
from friend’; but he, 1 2 

“On his friend in trust Will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast, 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord—” a 
a great psychological truth indeed l 

The virtues which were to be found in a true friend are enumerated in 
the Mittamitta Jataka 3 and ‘ate quite simple and indicative of the early exis¬ 
tence of the Aryan society in a strange land surrounded by unfriendly people.’ 4 5 
They are : he remembers his friend when he is away from home, feels delighted 
at his return, soothes him with gentle words when ailing, is among his Well- 
wishers and not his enemies, restrains others from speaking evil of him, is in 
company with those who praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, 
rejo'cjs in his prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, opens his secrets 
to him and never betrays his, feels at a banquet the want of his company and 
expresses the desire that he might also meet with the same. 

Not without reason, such feelings are constantly expressed. “Adversity, 
it is said, makes strange be Ifellows and the limited circle of acquaintances in 
a small state not in a position to give adequate protection to individuals made 
them largely dependent on mutual comradeship and friendly alliances in which 
consideration of caste or creed had practically no place.” 8 

The people in those days moreover were, as they even now are in remote 
villages, hospitable to strangers. The door of friendship 
HOSPITALITY, was also open to these strangers. They also became 
acknowledged friends, upon some practical demonstration 
of friendly motives. Residence for a single night, receiving the hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was enough to 
bind the guest and the host in close friendship. The wise Yidhura thus 
expressed tr Pumjaka, the Yakhha, who showed indications of an unfriendly 
attitude: “In whosesoever house a man dwells even for one night, and 
receives there food and drink, let him not conceive an evil thought against 
him in his mind; he who is treacherous to his friend bums the innocent 


1. J..m,p.I 51 -GG. 189-92. 

2. J., HI, p. 193-G. 64. 

3. J., XV, p. 197-8-GG. 77-87 ; also D, p. 131-GG. 89-90. 

4. Gokuldas De, Calcutta Review, Oct. 1931, p. 117. 

5. Ibid:, 
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Hand that hitherto remained free from wound.”’ Such a host-friend was 
likened unto a tree that sheltered even for a little while the refuge, who 
sought it. 1 2 The host’s duty it was to honour the guest ( sakMrasam- 
mdnam) by washing and anointing his feat and seating him on a seat 
<%sanam). 3 Rightly says the merchant in the Pitha Jdtaka. 

“The custom of our family-’twas so 
Received by us from ages long ago— 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supply his needs, bring water for his feet. 

And every guest as kinsman dear to treat.” 4 

The same words might still be heard in some remote village or the other 
of this ancient land. 


1. J.,VI, p. 310-g. 1384. 

2, Ibid. 0, 1365 -r-yataa nrfdehasaa dh&y&ya nialdsyyct sayeyya va. na tassa sahham bfotrl- 
jeyya" also V, pp. 240-G. 153 ; 72-G. 222; 87-G. 260-61; VI, p. 256. 

8. J., in, p, 10; IV, 52. The term used for a guest is Pahuneyyaha (mod. mara£hi 
&wm &): J., I3J, p. 44Q. 

4. 120-G. 147-8. 
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Having had a cursory glance over the structure of society, the various 
classes of 'which it was composed and then the units of Society, i.e., the family 
and the relations, we now pass on to examine the different aspects, the different 
fields, into which the manifold activities of the people in those days revealed 
themselves. Our main object here will be to depict real life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general mass of the people among whom, for the most 
part, these stories originated, life material as well as spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in Ancient India, if the family was the 
unit of the social fabric, domestic or household affairs centred in no less degree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeble, has the lady of the house in the centre of the canvas. 

In order to understand and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
days, we have to deal with two types of evidence in the stories: the one is 
the great mass of abstract statements about her, scattered hero and there; 
mainly in the didactic gdthds, the other is what we obtain from the actions 
done and parts played by the female characters in the stories themselves. The 
former evidence, as usual, should be handled with caution, for such passages 
are often avowedly prejudiced in tone and substance. Moreover, they are 
often contradictory, as is natural, and it may not be possible to reconcile state¬ 
ments found in one place with those in another. On the other hand, the 
simple stories, when outstripped of didactic garment, give us a firmer ground 
to stand upon. And still, the abstract statements need not be wholly set 
aside: what we have to do is to see how far they harmonize with the general 
atmosphere, with the examples recorded in the stories. By doing so we s h al l 
be able to see that the Jatakas depict the bright as well as the dark side of 
female character. It is a vivid picture that we are going to see. 

To proceed now with the subject proper, it seems convenient to try to 
analyse the position of woman through the four stages of life: childhood, 
youth, maturity and old age. 

The first stage is naturally spent in her father’s home. To the Hindis 
father a daughter has not been, for various social and economic 
CHlLDHOQjt). reasons, a great blessing as the son, who has been considered fit 
1 to save his father from hell (theoretically), and to support him 
in old age (in practice); 1 yet, once a daughter is bom, the natural affection 
cannot be denied: it is against human bondage. If there was some distinc¬ 
tion between a boy and a girl, as we saw above, it was only outwardly. A 

1. The birth of a female ohilcL is sometimes looked upon as a aig n of ill-luck: Cf. Thiyo 
taesapajdymti na purrn jdyare kule Yo janam pucchito p&narii mnatha nam viydlcarei J., HI* 
p. 459-Gr. 54. 
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boy And a girl receive equal care and affection from their parents, as Jali and 
Kahnajina do. 


As to her training or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are intellectually qualified 
EDUCATION. like Amara and Udumbara. We first meet with Amara, as a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early in the morning, while on 
the way to her father’s farm to bring him rice-gruel, she is seen by the 
young man Mahosadha. She is equally skilful in talking with hand-ges¬ 
tures and in symbolical language. While asked her name, she replies: “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be (Immortal: 
amara);” in reply to the question, “For whom do you cany that gruel?” 
she answers, “For the god of old time (father);” when asked about her father’s 
occupation, she says, “He makes two out of one (ploughing);” when asked 
about the place of her father’s farm, she says: “the place whence those who 
go come not again (cemetery).” She is expert in business-like dealings. She 
discovers the treachery perpetrated on her husband by the four wicked coun¬ 
cillors, Senaka and others. These men desirous of causing a breach between 
the husband and wife, steal things from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha’s house through a slave girl, so- that he may be accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down all particulars on a leaf (panne lihhitvd) —day, month, 
the names of the things sent, of the sender and of the girl who brought it. She 
also answers their letters. So is also Queen Udumbara. She also knows writ¬ 
ing and reading. 1 But these stray examples do not at all justify our inference 
that the girl’s education was, even fairly, attended to. Universities like Tak- 
kasila are only for boys: girls have no entrance there. And even at home the 
girl hardly gets any education. 2 


But it is very probable that music and dancing were the two allied sub¬ 
jects in which women held sway in those days. Whenever a 
reference is made in praise of woman, she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing (Kusala nacc- 
It is Kagha, and not Jali, who can sing. 3 


MUSIC & 
DANCING. 


But beyond this there is nothing more to be said about her childhood. 


The next stage of a woman was youth, which brings us to the question of 
marriage. 


There are very dear indications to show that early marriage was unknown 
in those days. Nowhere do we see her as a child playing 
with her dolls at the time of marriage. Sixteen is the usual 
age when girls are spoken of as grown up, and fit to be 
given away in marriage. 4 On the other hand a girl-passing her twentieth 


MARRIAGE¬ 
ABLE AGE: 


1. J., J., VI, pp. 365 ff ; 385. Of. J., VI, p. 25-G. 83: SikkhitS catvritthiyo. 

2. Of Ddharim kumarim asamatthapaMam. Tan ? anayim naiikvla eugatte —J., IV, p. 
35-G.54; and N’eva itthlvu tdmannam s J., Ill, p. 151-G. 189. 

3. J., VI, p. 563-G. 2264; see also, J., IV, p. 393; VI, pp. 25-G. 93 i 121-G. 518, 289-G. 
1266 ; 313-G. 1373-5. Of. Sat, Br., Ill, 2, 4. 

4. J., I, p. 456— “eolaaikavastuddesikabhSvam”; m, p. 93. soiataoaataiSk abhirupd, 
paeidiki sabbdakklMnaeampannd; V, p. 210. Of. Dhammapadatphakathd, II, 217. 
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year ox mote without getting married waa a race, quite an exceptional ease. 
In the Amba Jdtaka, one of the four daughters of a merchant of Benares 
thus takes an oath (sapatha) before the false ascetio: 

“Let the maid that robbed thy tree, vainly for a husband sigh, 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty verging nigh.'” 

This, inter alia, suggests that though the girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the general custom, circumstances did, sometimes, force 
them to remain without a husband ( appatikd kumarikd) for some time more.® 
The son’s age at the time of marriage is also generally given as 16 ; 1 2 3 but it 
seems probable, at least in the case of the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas and 
all those who went out for education at that age, as we saw, that twenty or so 
was the age of marriage. After all, there cannot be, as there never have been, 
such hard and fast rules as regards marriageable age. The bride of equal 
age, ( tvlyavayd ') for instance, is not unknown. 4 * 6 

Simil arly, limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic usage and 
injunctions are conspicuous by their absence in the stories, 
SISTER-MAR- and even sister-marriage is not quite unknown. In the Udaya 
RIAQE: Jdtaka, 5 leaving asido the doubtful case of Bama and Sira 

in the Dasaratha Jdtaka , e we find Prince Udaya marrying his 
own sister, Princess Udayabhadda, though bom of a different mother 
(vemdtikabhaginim). 

The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both in 
the Asilakkhana and the Mudupdni Jdtakas , 7 we see a king 
COUSIN-MAR- giving away his daughter in marriage to his sister’s son 
RIAGE : (bhdgineyyo). It was this form of cousin-marriage, i.e., mar¬ 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother ( mdiidadhitd) 
or the son of the father’s sister ( pitacchdputto) which was usual, and 
even desirable. The wicked queen of Padumakumara, after having hurled 
her husband down the precipice in a forest and taking a crippled fellow for 
her paramour, goes about abegging among the people, pretending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people what the man is to her, she in a 
proud tone says: “He is the son of my father’s sister, given me by my family 


1. J., EH, p. 138-G. 170. 

Vieam vd pannuvieam m 
Vnatimsarh vaj&tiyd 
Taditd patim ma iaddha 
Yd te am be avdheuri” also G. 171-2. 

2. J., V, pp. 103-G. 321-104-G. 324. 

3. J., VI, pp, 72, 363; an anonymous verse quoted by Abhayadeva in big Commentary to 
Uvasagadasdo, p, 72, says: Dviratfdvarsd yo#itpa>ncavim$abyddiico pumdn: an/iyormruttArd 
pritifr, evarga Uyabhidhiyate; Vatsyayana also says that the bride should be younger by three 
yearB or more than the groom: Kamasutra, p. 184. 

4. J., IV, p. 76-G, 134. (7/, Gokul Das De, who takes Sadi&i in the sense of tulyamyd ; 

Calcutta Review, Dot. 1931, p* 110. 

6. J., IV, p. 105. 

* , 6. J.*XV,p. l?(h 

7- 1* p. 457; U, p. 327. 
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my own husband .” 1 2 So also Prince Vessantara is married to his maternal 
uncle’s sister, Princess MaddI (mdtuladhitaram) 2 Presumably, the other form 
of cousin-marriage i.e., marriage with the daughter of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father’s brother was not usual . 3 

Marriage Was usually of three forms: marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, Svayavmara and Qdndharva marriage. The 
KINDS OF commonest form/ of marriage was that arranged by parents 
MARRIAGE : of both the parties, and established between two families 

of the same caste (jdti) and rank (Jculam) ; marriage within 
one’s own jdti was the rule. And it is probable that the jdtis of 
the stories were endogamous. Almost everywhere we notice the effort to 
keep the faniily pure through marriage confined to people of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements . 4 5 6 Such is more usually the case with the Brahma^as. 
The Brahmajia parents, in the Ananusodya Jdtaka* give express instructions 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Brah- 
mana girl (BrdhmanzJcumarilcam dnethd ). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents bring a wife for their son from a family of the same caste 
(samdnajdtikakuld). 6 c Sadist bhariyd or wife of the same type, is a phrase 
frequently occurring in the gdthds. 7 But exceptions regarding caste and rank 
are not unknown. Thus for instance Senapati Ahiparaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, Ummadantl . 8 

Generally do we find that to the inclinations of young people, very little 
or no weight was attached in matters regarding marriage ( dvahavivaha ). 
‘Much against his will’ is an oft-occurring sentence in this connection. We 
always read that the elders consult with each other, and sometimes inform 
their grown-up children ; but ultimately the parent’s will prevails . 9 Some¬ 
thing more still. It may sometimes happen that the chief members of two 
families made a compact in their youth that if ono of them had a daughter 
and other a son, they would wed the pair together (dvahavivaha ). 10 


1. 119. 

2. X, VI, p. 486 : see also IV, p. 49. 

3. It is significant enough that most of cousin-marriages recorded in other literature are 
those of the former type : maternal uncle’s daughter and father’s sister’s son : Of. Vedic Index, 
I, p. 475; for instance Vajira and Ajatasattu : Mahavagga, VIII, 1, 2, 3 ; Jyestha and Nandi- 
Vardhana, elder brother of Mahavira : in fact it was a common oustom in some parts : Of. 
Puratatva, I, pp. 265-6; also Kama&utra, p. 200. 

A Cf. Fick, op. cit., p. 52. 

5. J., HI, p. 93. 

6. J., I, pp. 199, 475 ; II, pp. 139,225, III, pp. 93, 162, 422, 510 ; IV, pp. 7, 22, 37,255; 
305; VI, p. 72. This is akin to the Prajdpatya form of marriage of the Hindu Law Book*., 

7. J., IV, pp. 99-G. 24; 428-G. 130. There is also an indication of the fact that the law 
for regulating marriage generally was that the parties should he of different agnates {gotta). 
So we are told in the Kacchapa JdtaJca. Kacchapd kassapd honti, kon$anna honti makkath 
Munca kassapa kondahnam katam methunakam taya : J., II, p. 36Q-G. 69: Of. migi pakkhi 
assannutta” ; J., ill, p. 265-G. 58 ; ndma-gotta-kula at J., IV, p. 328. 

8. J., V, p. 211. 

9* X, HI, p. 510 ; IV, p. 305; J. VI, p. 72. 

10. J., IV, p. 316; VI, p. 71. 
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In this form of marriage a wife was, for the most part, obtained for money 
paid to her father’s family by the husband or his father. Passages like ‘kito 
dhanena bahuna* (spoken by a monkey who does not differentiate between the 
husband and the wife), 1 * bhmyd dhanakMta 2 or ‘bhariyd yd pi dhctnena hoti 
TtOtd, 3 sufficiently testify to the prevalence of the practice of giving daughter 
in marriage in exchange of money. Thus speaks Udayabhadda before her 
former husband who has come to test her: 

Men that would woo a woman, raise and raise 

The bids of gold, till she their will obeys. 4 

Still however money was not the sole consideration in these matters: the 
character and virtues of the bridegroom and the bride were of primary import¬ 
ance. It may sometimes be considered rather preferable, in the case of a 
father having more than one daughter, to have them placed in the hands of one 
groom of known good character and manners. 5 The acariya of a family 
advises the father of four daughters as to the kind of the grooms he should 
select for them: 

“Good is beauty; to the aged show respect, for this right 

Good is noble birth; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.” 6 

The father gives all his four daughters—wooed by four different persons—to 
the one virtuous wooer. 

The usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom used 
to come to the bride’s house for marriage on the fixed days. 7 
CEREMONIES: Lucky days were fixed for the ceremony. Once an ascetic is 
consulted as to whether stars are favourable for holding marri¬ 
age ceremonies. The fixed day is however found inauspicious and the 
bridegroom does not come to the bride’s house for marriage and the girl is 
married away to another. 8 The bridegroom and his party were received 
with great honour, and were provided with lodging and other requisites- 
garlands, perfumes, garments and the rest. 9 We do not know much 
about the ceremonies that were to be performed at the marriage. Whether 
the purohita or a Brahmana in general had any thing to do -with marriage 
celebrations, we are not told; ‘the presumption is that he did nothing in 
this connection as marriage was not yet included in religion or considered a 
sacred function. 10 We once hear of the father of the bride pouring water over 


1. J., n, p. 185-G. 137. 

2. J., V, p. 269-G. 126. 

3. J., IV, p. 112-G. 66 ; also m, p. 44; VI, pp. 267-G. 1164-7,367. 

4. J., IV, p. 108-G. 43. t N&ri 7iwo nijjhctptiyapi dhanetui Ukk&tft&xH yattha k&Toti c%an* 
dath. 

5. G. D. De, of. cit., p. 108. 

6. J., II, p. 138-G. 98 ; also IV, p. 35-G. 54. 

7. J., II, pp. 226-6; ef. Digha NtkSya, I, p. 11. 

8* J., I, p . 268. 

9. J., IV, p. 328. 

10. G. D. De, of. cit., p. 109. 
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the bride and the groom and giving her away . 1 * More than this, we do not 
know what the nature of this dvdhavivdhamangalam 2 was. 

We have several instances which show the existence of the dowry system 
(i ddyajja ), 3 though it does not appear to have been very 
DOWRY- commonly prevalent in those days, if we are to judge from the 

SYSTEM. references to it which are, to say the least, scanty. It is of 

course needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of the question as to whether or how far such a dowry, if it existed, 
was the property of the bride. 

The custom of celebrating the marriage with bathmoney (nafodnam,ulam) 
given by the father to his daughter, specially in royal weddings, or of 
collecting presents (pafb'fldkard) on the occasions may have been prevalent, 
though clear references to this are lacking . 4 5 6 

We have several instances and references where girls, on attaining proper 
age, which generally ranges from sixteen to twenty, choose 
8VA7AMVARA. privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors. The Kundla Jdtaha, 5 for instance, refers to the, 
svayamvara marriage of princess Kapha. Her father has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splendour. Kapha, with a basket of flowers in her hand, stands 
looking out of an upper lattice window; on seeing the five sons of King Pandu, 
she falls in love with all five and throws a wreathed coil of flowers on their 
heads, and says: ‘Dear mother, I choose these five men.’ She is allowed 
to have these five men, despite the father’s great vexation. This is 
evidently a reminiscence of the well-known Svayamvara of Draupadi 
(Krspa) of the Great Epic. In the Euldvaha J dtaha 6 also, we find Sujata, 
the daughter of the Asura king Vepacittiya, selecting a husband after her own 
heart from the great assembly of the Asnras mustered by her father (Sujdtam 
alanharitvd sannipatatthdnam anetvd cittarucitam idmiham ganhd Hi ahamsu). 
The Naga princess Irandati goes, at her father’s wish, to seek a capable hus¬ 
band for herself, gathers all the flowers in the Himalayas, coloured, scented or 
tasteful, spreads a couch of flowers (pupplmantJiaram) and performs a pleasant 
dance and sings sweet music, thus fascinating the Yakkha general Puppaka, 
whom she takes by the hand and returns home . 7 But these are all illusive 
examples, and do not justify our inference at all that this kind of marriage 
still existed. It had already gone out of usage, though the ideal and the charm 
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of it remain foi ever.’ la the times, Svayamvara—ftas choice of a 
husband by a girl—was only an exceptional boon, 1 2 conferred on her by her 
father with whom the final verdict might still remain. 

We may also note the third form of marriage—what may be called the 
Gandharva marriage—in which the bride and bridegroom 
GlNDBARVA make their own choice, without the knowledge of their 
MARRIAGE. guardians, and are married without rights or ceremonies . 2 4 * 

Thus we hear in the Kdfthahdri JataTea* : a king has gone 
to his pleasure garden, sees a woman merrily singing and picking up 
sticks in the grove, falls in love with her, becomes intimate with her; the 
woman conceives: the king gives her the signet-ring from his finger, saying: 
“If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture; but if it be a boy, bring him 
to me.” In course of time, the woman is made queen-consort and the son 
viceroy. This again is a reminiscence of the celebrated union of Sakuntala 
with Dusyanta. In the Vinathuna Jatalca , 8 we read of a girl who, though 
betrothed to a rich man, goes away with a hunchback. Later on, however, she 
is disappointed on seeing this hunchback lying huddled on the earth ‘lilra a 
lute with broken strings,’ and returns to her betrothed husband. In the 
MaMummgga Jatalca, 6 we find Mahosadha disregarding the idea that 
others—his sister Uduthbara for instance,—should choose a wife for him ; 
he himself goes to seek a ‘wife to suit his taste,’ meets the Village girl Amara 
on the way, has a long wooing chat with her, lives for some days in her house 
and finally carries her away. 

So also the following gathd, similar to the one quoted before, and uttered 
by another young maiden of high parentage, in denying on oath the false 
charge of stealing mangoes in a garden, indicates the existence of abhisarilas 
waiting in search of their lovers: 

“She that thy ripe mangoes ate 
Weary path shall tread alone. 

And at trysting place too late 
Grieve to find her lover gone.” 7 

Instances of elopement and abduction must also have occurred, 
as when a king slew his enemy-king and bore off his queen to be 


1. Even in the Epio Age this mtyamvara was probably only meant for the Ksatrivaa: See 
Siddhaata, op. cit., pp. 161-2. 

2. J., I, p. 207. Here may also be noted some instances where we hear of young men 
causing golden images, the like of whioh they would have in real life as their wives, and sending 
them all over the country. J. Ill, p. 93; IV, p. 106. 
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hia own wife, 1 or when a robber-chieftain kidnapped a village girl and kept 
her as his wife. 2 

To come now to the question of the wife’s position in her husband’s home. 
CO WIVES s k ou ^ fi® 8 * no * e * tib** she may have to put up with 

co-wives ( Sapatti ), though rarely. As a general rule, people 
were no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at all, do we hear of people 
bringing a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as far as we 
can gather, we read of a Brahman* asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon from a king. 3 Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a privilege to have a crowded harem, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Suruci. 4 And it is here, among the royal household, 
that we can have a glance over the relations between co-wives: “What 
isthe worst misery for a woman ?” asks a king of his queen while intending 
to give away his daughter in marriage to another prince, as already promised. 
“To quarrel with her fellow-wives (sapattwosadukkMth)” so answers the 
queen. 5 And if the same princess Sumedha, after being married to Prince 
Suruci, who, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to accept the usual 
number of sixteen thousand concubines, through people’s and his own 
queen’s requests, speaks out that: 

“No less than sixteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been; 

Yet, Brahmin, never jealousy nor anger came between; 

At their good fortune I rejoice; each one of them is dear; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it were,”® 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite. Anger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhwidatta Jdtaka. 7 

Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandry 
was not less so. Princess Kanha’s polyandrous marriage 
POLYGAMY & stands out as a solitary case in the whole of the Jataka 
POLYANDRY, book; but this too does not fall in our period—the 
Mahajanapada period: it is a trait of an anterior period, 
viz., the Epic age. And even in the Epic period the particular form 


Dighain gacchantu addh&nam elciha abhisariya 
wmkhete patim ma adassa yH te arhbe avahari. 

There is a delightful wooing scene of a cook and a she-cat at J., Ill, pp. 265-6-GG, 57-62. It is 
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a poor man, gone into the woodland to gather sticks and leaves with his sister, comes ru n ni n g 
up hearing the cry of closing of the city-gates. And the door-keeper reproaches him : “Don’t 
you know that the gate of the town is shut betimes ? Is that why you go out into the woods, 
making love ?” Says the other: “No, master, it is not my wife, but my sister.” “ J., II, p. 
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of polyandry was, it is said, 1 connected with the principle of levirate 
and Niyoga. 

Thus strictly speaking, both polygamy and polyandry were unknown in 
those days. A man could not, and did not, many more than one woman at a 
time, nor could a woman as a general rule marry twice. We have already 
noticed an instance where a bride is given away to another man on the failure 
of the first selected bridegroom in coming to the bride’s house on the 
appointed day. When he later comes, he is told that the girl cannot be 
married twice over. 2 * Even if she is not loved by her husband, a wedded 
wife may not take another mate: it is against custom. 2 So also; 

“Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh, 

But we are faithful to the marriage-vow.” 4 5 

Even the king, if he wanted to have a new woman as his queen, first ascer¬ 
tained that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happen, that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed to go 
away, by her husband or may go away of her own accord, 
RE-MARRIAGE, and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
learn, from the Ruhaka Jdtaha, s that a Brahmaga, simpleton 
as he was, believed his wife’s words, made himself fine like a horse, putting 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down into the street prancing along 
horse-fashion, and when brought to his shame by those laughing at him, 
became wroth with his wife, drove her away and took another wife. The 
Takhala Jdtaka 6 informs us, that Vasitthaka was a young villager, who 
supported his father in his old age. He had a wicked wife. She did not 
want the old man in her house. So she persuaded her simple husband to get 
rid of him by treaehery. But their little son, shrewd as he was, won’t allow 
this thing to be done. He brought his father to his senses. Vasitthaka, now 
angry, gave her a sound drubbing, and bundled her head-over-heels out of 
doors, bidding her never darken his door again (ito patthaya imam gaham md 
pamsi). The woman dwelt for a few days in another house. Vasitthaka then 
pretended to bring another wife. And the women in the neighbour’s family 
told his wife, “have you heard that your husband has gone to get another 
wife in such a place ?” “Ah,” said the forsaken woman, “then I am undone; 
there is no place for me left.” It was only after great beseechings on her part, 
that she was taken back in her former home. This long incident, by the by, 
shows the utter helplessness of a woman who may be forsaken by her husband. 


1. Siddianta, op. cit., p. 154. 

2. J., I, p. 258 —idani dinnadSrikatn kaiham puna Aneseama. 
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4. J.j XV, p. 53-G. 82. “Mayam ca bhariyath natihaimmiL” 

5. JVXE,p. H5 and 80, 
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Once a lord justice boldly advises a queen to forsake her husband who does 
not love her 1 . At another time we hear the Bodhisatta askin g a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery: “Brahmin, will you keep your wife 
or take another ?” (him te sa yeva bhariya hotu uidhu afiftam ganhissasi). 
The Brahmapa, however, keeps her back. 2 And even the wise Vessantara, 
quite naturally and unhesitatingly, speaks out to his wife Maddi: 

“Be kind, 0 Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband be, do service, not hing loth. 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when I’m gone. 

Go, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.” 3 

Though these words are naturally annoying to Maddi, the most devoted 
wife ever born (kasrm dew imam ayuttakatham haihesil), their significance 
cannot be lost sight of. The words of Pabhavati point to the same thin g , 
though in quite a different tone: “what have I to do with such an ugly, hide¬ 
ous husband ? If I live I will have another husband.” 4 

Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree. 3 6 

The general position of the wife was in no way better. The ideal of a 
wife in those days was that she should be equable ( sadist or 
top, at. WISE, tulyavayd i), obedient (assavd or anubbata), sweet of speech 

(piyabMnim ), fruitful, fair and famous (pvtta-rupa-yastipeta), 
and waiting on the wishes of her husband (chandavasdnugd). 6 The woman 
virtually became a mere object of play (upabhoga) with the rich, and to 
the average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere padaparicarikd —like a servant. 7 It is not to be wondered at if we, 

in our stories, should find a sad and gloomy picture of women-folk, in 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 

Bet us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, will, we 
hope, enable us to have an insight into the social life of the day. 

There are twenty-five different ways in which a wicked woman is known: 

she approves her husband’s absence from home: she is not 
WICKEDNESS, pleased at his return, she speaks ill of Mm, she is silent in his 
praise, she neglects his interests, she does what ought not to 
be done but she never doeB what ought to be done, she goes to bed with her 
clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, she changes her side 
frequently, she makes a great ado, she sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 


1. J., m, p. 108 and 9. 131. 

2. J., HI, p. 351. 

3. J., VI, p. 495-GG. 1751-2 “...yoca tarn bhattH mamHeyya. .. noce .... aMam bhatt&ram 
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4 J., V, p. 288 —“ ahamjivanti annam pati labhissami". 
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6, J., IV,p. 76-9. 134: 422-G. Ill; 428-G. 130; V p. 348-G.02; VI,p.361-9. (71 

7, J., HI, p. 342; VI, p. 364. Of . Ibid., p. 473-9. 1652-3. .“Oidj/apa va anap&ymi ... 
cleaves like a shadow.” 508-G. 1868-9. 
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pain, she frequently rises from bed as if at nature’s call, she acts perversely, 
she lends her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively, she wastes 
her husband’s goods to gain some other love, she forms an intimacy with her 
neighbour, she wanders abroad, she walks along the streets, she indulges in 
adultery, she treats her husband with disrespect, she exposes herself 
shamelessly to passers-by, and standing at the door she often looks around 
with a confused mind.” 1 What a masterpiece of observation ? Is it merely 
a feat of imagination ? We do not think so. 

Then, on eight grounds a woman despises her husband: if the husband be 
poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drunkard, or reckless, or dull, or overworked 
by his cares of business, or disobliging to her. 2 Further, on nine grounds, 
does a woman incur blame (padosam): if she is fond of frequenting parks, 
gardens, and river-banks, fond of visiting the houses of kinsfolk or of 
strangers, given to wearing the smart cloth-vest, addicted to strong drink, 
stares about her with idle looks, or stands before her door. 3 

Or, look at this: a woman makes up to a man in forty different ways 
( accdvadati ): she draws herself up, bends down, frisks about, looks coy, presses 
together her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, scratches the ground with 
a stick, dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy play, kisses 
and makes him kiss her, eats and gives him to eat, gives or begs something, 
mimics everything, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks now indistinctly now 
distinctly, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, 
or with her fury, laughs or stares, shakes her dress or shifts her loin-cloth, 
exposes or covers up her legs, exposes her bosom, her arm pit, her navel, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyebrow, pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll 
out, looses or tightens her cloth-dress, looses or tightens her head-gear. 4 A 
perverse sex-mentality, this, but a true representation all the same. And a 
deep insight into sex-phenomena, too. 

Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspeots. 

Once a poor man’s wife insists upon going to the Kattihd 
OT < WOMAN SS festival putting on a safflower-coloured cloth, while the 
husband is too poor to get it. But the wife is obstinate, 
and does not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty, and so causes her 
husband to risk his life in stealing safflower from the king’s conservatories. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive: his last words are: “Alas 1 
I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed in safflower-coloured 
cloth, with your arms twined round my neck.” 5 Another woman feigna 3 i c k- 
ness and does not do her household duties. 6 We have a vivid pioture, 
like the present day, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household owing 

1. J., V, pp. 431. 6-GG. 298*304; cf. Vateyayana. Xamtu&ra, Sitrtu 12, 22 and 32 
tflvaradei&vaaih&yini). 

2. J., V, p. 433-G. 295. 
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to the young wife’s treachery. Poor KaccanI! Old tod feeble and innocent* 
she is driven away from the house by her own son through ear-poisoning by 
the young wife who does not like to wait upon her old grand-mother 1 as 
the one, noticed before , 2 who does not like the presence of the grand-father 
in her house. Once a wife is tired of walking and is carried on shoulder by her 
husband. In course of the journey, she is so thirsty that the man at last strikes 
his right knee from which she drinks blood, and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bank of a river. Once the husband notices 
a robber with hands, feet, nose and ears cut off, drifting down the stream 
with loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his hut, and cures 
him. Now the wife falls in love with this stranger, and at last gets rid of her 
husband . 3 What an appalling instance of an ungrateful and treacherous wife! 
Numerous are the instances of this nature in our stories. Nothing is spared 
while hurling a bitter invective against woman-kind. And the harsh reflec¬ 
tions so frequently to be met with! The ways of women are difficult to be 
understood: they are as perplexing as the course of fish in the sea . 4 * “Frailty, 
thy name is woman” is the experience or rather the opinion, expressed centu¬ 
ries before the Great English Poet, and in a land quite different from his* 
Fickleness of mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Her mind is as changing 
as that of shifty monkeys, as the shade cast by trees on height or depth around, 
and as the tire of wheel revolving swift without a pause or rest. s Truthfulness 
is scarcely seen (saccam tesam sudullabhain ). 6 Like fuel burning in a blaz¬ 
ing fire, they burn a man whom they serve for gold or for desire . 7 The selfish, 
possessive and doubtful nature of a woman is illustrated by the words of the 
wife of a fowler : ‘day by day you return empty-handed ; I suppose you’ve 
got a second establishment to keep up elsewhere .’ 8 Similaily a fish, while 
caught in a net and at the fisherman’s fire, says : 

“ ’Tis not the cold, the heat, or wounding net; 

‘Tis but the fear my darling wife should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouse away .” 9 

The poor man’s wife who wanted a safflower-coloured cloth said to her husband: 
‘If I can’t have them dyed with safflower, I don’t want to go at all. 
Get some other woman to go to the festival with you .’ 10 It is once stated that 
a woman cannot be satisfied with three things: intercourse, adornment and 


1 . J., in, pp. 424-7 GG. 1-8. 
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child-bearing. 1 Insatiable and incurable is lust in a woman. So passionate 
axe women, that no guard can keep them right. A daughter stood holding .her 
father’s hands, and escaped with her paramour without her father’s knowledge. 2 
A girl was brought up entirely by women from her birth. She saw no 
man other than her husband. She was kept in a seven-storied house with 
a strong guard of women only. But she managed to bring an outsider into the 
house, by her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 
to various tricks to prove her innocence. 3 In fact, corruption is the rule 6f 
their life. Given opportunity, all women work iniquity. 4 No woman finds 
delight in hex own house. A wife forsakes her husband though strong 
and lusty. She will sin with any other man, even with a lame person. 5 A 
householder’s wife plays tricks with her husband, in whose absence she carries 
on intrigues with the village headman. 6 In her husband’s absence, a Brah- 
maijLa lady misconducted herself, and there was no end to the stream of her 
lovers in and out of the house. 7 A bride, while carried in a closed carriage 
accompanied by a large escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of 
Benares who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen, in 
order to be convinced of the depravity of woman-kind. 8 Passion in woman 
is all-consuming. They are proud by nature. They will not let their pride 
kiss the ground easily by a man whom their heart yearns for. 9 A queen had, 
by her repeated importunity, caused her husband, the king, to promise that 
he would not look on any other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used, 
regularly, to sin in the absence of the king. 10 But with such a corrupted state 
of things in the harem of the king we have already become familiar. Here we 
only try to get an idea of the state of things among the general mass of the 
people. Women are profligacy incarnate (itthiyo asdtd ndma ). 11 Passion makes 
them completely blind. No woman is ever faithful to one man alone. 12 So 
on and so on. And the JataJcas leave no stone unturned to prove this. 
Examples they give us in countless numbers, both from history and from 
everyday life. Similies they employ, so striking, 13 that they won’t escape 
from our memory easily. We must now stop here, we think. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adultery and corruption did exist in the 
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society, as always ; paraddra gamana and itthimdyd were not, or could not 
be, absent. 1 All women—unmarried women, unmarried girls ( kumdriyo ), 
married women ( sabbhattu) and widowed women (pnnd)-~ are prey to fleshy 
lust, but through honour’s voice they check the passion, so we hear also. 2 
And this precisely is the keystone of the whole subject. Whereas corrup¬ 
tion was certainly there, and mothers often became sorry for their sons 
visiting neighbourer’s wives and not returning home in time, 3 4 the situation 
could not have been so utterly hopeless as the stories would make us believe, 
with all the emphasis at their command. The purpose of the Jdtakas, 
specially in this direction, is avowedly didactic, and we must discount the 
terms in which women are referred to. These utterances are from, and for, 
the ascetics—those who, perhaps, tired of their own weakness, and despaired 
of their failures, want to run away from the world: and so it is that women 
are a stain to the religious life— itthiyo ndma pabbajifassa malam.* These 
people, you see, having got all the terrible traits in the character of the 
tender sex in one place, cannot entertain respeotful feelings towards women. 
They are apt to cherish frightful feelings, and to keep themselves aloof from 
feminine charms that overcome man’s reason, 5 as admonitions to budding 
ascetics like Isisihga, go to show. 6 The general mass of the people, on the 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, or squeamishness about 
women. We may not deny the existence of moral corruption, but we must 
emphatically hold, that the perverse sentiments expressed before were not 
the sentiments of the people in general: they come from the mouths of 
those who, through some reason or other, looked beyond this world, and 
whom Yarahamihira, a few oenturies after, termed ‘wicked persons.’ 7 And 
in the face of their preachings, people maintained their love towards wives, 
whose status, though, was no higher. 8 In the Jdtakas themselves we can see 
this other side of the picture, the picture of devoted and chaste wives, of 
happy love and affection between husband and wife. 

People never love others as they do a beloved wife, so we hear; 9 “may 
THE OTHER thy friendship with thy loved wife be indissolubleis the 
SIDE. benediction of Vidhura bestowed upon the Yakkha general 

Punnaka, who won the hand of Irandati. 10 


1. J., V, p. 403-G. 253 ; VI, p. 238-G. 1064; V, p. 157 ; IV, p. 178-G. 42. 

2 . J., V, p. 410-G. 282. 

3. J., V, p. 330-G. 172. 

4. J., I, pp. 128, 155 j II, p. 326; D3, pp. 250, 630-G. 92 ff ; V, p. 289; VI, pp. 64, 640. 

5 . Law, Women in Buddhist Literature , p. 42. 

0 . J., V, pp. 159-60. 129-32 ; 207-8-G. 51-6. 

7. He says: Ye hyangananam pravadanti dosan 
vavragyamargena gunanvihaya ; 
te durjcmdh me manaso vitarkah 
Sadbhavav&kyani na ca tdni tesam> — BrhaUamhita. 

8 Cf. the significant remarks in Jaina works: “... .Men forsooth say, women are the 
vessels of happiness, but ....” Acarangamtra, 1, 2, 4, 3; 5, 4, 5; “In this world men have a 
natural liking for women’'; he who knows and renounces them, will easily perform his duties 
as a Sramana: Uttcuradhyayanasutra, EL, 16, 17. 

9.’ J., VI, p. 458. 

10. J., VI, 323— ajeyyamesa tarn koto metti bTmiyaya Jcaccdna piyaya saddhim* 
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“A maiden fair, with wreath upon her head 
Fragrant with sandal oil, by me was led 
A happy bride within my house to reign 1 

These utterances of a mother give us the picture of a happy household. The 
custom, as to-day, made unrelated girls, sisters. 2 As against the invectives 
cited above we have the following: 

“Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 
Women in this world are bom, destined to great power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of love for them ordained, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained. 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may be disdained. ” 3 

All women were not like Alaihbusa or Nalinika: there did arise, from time 
to time, illuminating illustrations of Sujata, Saihbula, Amaradevi, Udaya- 
bhadda, Udumbaxa, Euja and others. Sujata, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl, properly discharging her duties to her husband and 
parents-in-law. Both husband and wife dwelt together in joy, and unity, 
and oneness of mind. 4 Saihbula was again a symbol of a devoted wife. She 
followed her leprosy-stricken husband to the forest, and served him with 
exemplary devotion. 5 And thus the words of the Samywtta Nikdya 6 that: 
bhariya paramd sahha —wife is a supreme comrade—come to be true. 

These instances, no doubt, confirm the idea that a woman’s highest object 
of worship was her husband, the ideal of a Hindu wife that 
AT HOME. has stood the ravages of centuries. Ideas prevailing at the 
time, with regard to the duties and status of a wife, as already 
noticed, show that she was under the subjection of her husband, and was 
his absolute property, for Yessantara could give Maddi away to a Brahmana 
who begged her of him, and still “she did not frown nor chafe or cry.” 7 8 

On the question of seclusion again we have evidence both for and against. 
SECLUSION evidence for seclusion of women is very scanty 

indeed. It is for the most part the royal maidens who are 
termed Orodha* Only the queens, and princesses, and perhaps daughters 

1. J., m, p. 512-G. 108. 

2. J., I, p. Ill; at VI, p. 32, we witness a anxious soene, as if it were a custom, of a 
woman—a helpless woman—calling an unknown man ‘brother,* clasping his feet and 
making a loud lamentation— “aharh tam bhaginifthane thapefaa pafijaggissami, bhatika ti mam 
vatva padesu gahetva parideva.” 

3. J., V, p. 368-G. U9-20. 

4. J., n, pp. 121-5. 

6. J., V, pp. 88»98-G. 272-4,294,296, 303- 

6. J., I, p. 37; Kindred sayings , I, p. 62, n. 3. Cf Hopkins, J . A . 0. S., 13, pp. 363-4. 

7. J., VI, p. 570-G. 2309 : Cf I, p. 305; while on the one hand, we see at J., HI, p. 166, 
a husband abusing, beating and oppressing his wife, we also notice, on the other hand, a woman 
striking the back of her husband with a spoon which she used for frying rice (vihibhajjanadabbi), 
because he left earning his livelihood, and began to talk of becoming an ascertic: J., VI, p. 177. 

8. J., VI, pp. 15-G. 25} 21. G. 66; 328-G. 1447; 465-G. 1642 : Cf Panini, AsfadhyayJ, 
HI, 2, 36, which yields the term asuryampatya and has been explained in the Ka&ikh as amr- 

-• Lyft rajaddra : Cf Bhandarkar, Atoka, p. 182 : “To go veiled is only a court custom.” 
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of noble families, went in. a covered carriage (p aticchannayana ). 1 But even 
there the custom does not seem to have beenrigid. We often see queens freely 
moving in the palace, and talking with ministers and other officers. 2 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in public 
places of enjoyment. 3 Daughters-in-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk before their elders, fathers-in-law. 4 A man goes with his wife 
through the bazaar freely. 5 At public ceremonies, or feast or festivals 
women are seen moving without any fear,® as we saw a woman insisting on 
going to the festival in a safflower-coloured garment, with her arms twined 
around her husband. 7 Still however we are inclined to believe, that oppor¬ 
tunities were very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
were, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimming, as the men 
were. 8 We are elsewhere 9 told that women are naturally timid ( itthiyo 
bhirujatika). And cowards are compared to women. When an aroher 
becomes wroth with the robbers for offering him raw meat, the latter says: 
“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women ?” , ° The husband 
drives the oart and the wife sits behind. 11 

Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal: 
MOTHER- “Women,” says Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, even 
HOOD—THE as men were created to be fathers”—a statement of the 
AIM ' principal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony with modem 

notions, but none-the-less significant of the hidden aim of Tinman life. 12 
That is why a wife is called Pajavati (or pajdpaM) in our stories. 13 All 
women, whether rich or poor, long (puttatthika) and beg for sons and 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven. 1 * Barrenness was a curse 
to a woman. 15 She was less respected for this reason, so much so that we 
hear of a woman pretending to be big with child up to the last, through 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs her fully in the whole process. 18 
Here we fortunately have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The woman who 


1. J., V, p. 439; VI, pp. 31, 33, 167, 493. 

2 . J., VI, pp. 293-4, 300. 

3. J., I, p, 296 ; IV, p. 390. 

4. J., I, p. 453. 

6 . J., IV, p.114. 

6 . J., VI, p. 328-G. 1447. 

7. J., I, p. 499. On the freedom of woman in anoient India see Oldenberg, Buddha , 
p. 164; “ It is probable that while in earlier days a good deal of freedom was allowed to all 
women, things had greatly changed by the time the epio had come to be written down.” Sid- 
dhanta, op. cit. 9 p. 160. 

8 . J., Ill, p. 221-G. 123. 

9 . J., VI, p. 29. 

10 . J., Ill, p. 220. 

11 . J.,U,p. 122. 

12 . Shah, Splendour that was Ind. t p. 197. 

13. For instance, J,, II, pp. 6, 306. 

14. J., VI, p. I60-G. 694-7. 

16. Of. MBH. XQ1, 127, 129. 

16. J., IV, p. 37; also J., IV, p. 489. 
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became heavy with child was generally sent to her own parent home ( pitrkidam )' 
•for bringing forth the child. Stopping of monthly courses (utukdla) was the 
sign of a woman having conceived. The general idea of the child’s time in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months. 2 During this period there is a strong 
craving in a woman’s heart, ( dohala) which must be fulfilled, at any cost, and 
we have many a figure of harrassed husbands on this account. 3 Some cere¬ 
monies were performed at the time of a woman’s conception for the protection 
of the embryo (gabbJiapanhara ). 4 The pains of travail at the birth of a child 
' are kown as Kamrmjavdta, 5 thus showing how deeply the Karma theory was 
rooted in the minds of the people. 

As to woman’s inborn love ror finery and ornaments ( Vatthdlanlcard ), 
we have ample evidence. "Women were in those days, as 
ornaments ttie y have always been, 6 fonder of these things than men. 7 

Fine garments of cotton, silk and linen were worn. 8 How 
these were worn by the ladies, we have no clear indications to show. 9 The 
two, upper and lower, garments, of a single piece each, were probably 
common to both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated 
their toilette by supplementary clothing for such parts of the body as the 
prevailing notions of modesty required them to clothe. Among the various 
ornaments worn by women, at least of the richer class, were necklaces 
(mala) earrings (kundala), of jewels or Kusa flower or palm leaf, bracelets 
(heyura), frontletpiece, foot-bangle (palipddakam) and waist bands (mehtela ). 10 
These and other ornaments worn by ladies jingled like little birds that chirrup 
in time of rain (cmtiM ). 11 Face-powders were also used (Mkhupanisemtam 
mukham ). 12 They smeared their hair, arms and other parts of the body with 
sandal oil.> 3 Fair tresses on the head, with many a curl parted in the middle 
and tipped with gold, added to the charm and beauty of women.' 4 They also 
dyed the finger-tips of their hands and feet, crimson-red, like copper with 


1 . J., 11, p. 122; IV, pp. 37-8; V, p. 439. 

2 . J., HI, p. 603; IV, p. 37; VI, p. 485-G. 1699. „ „ 

3 . J.) I, pof 278-9 ; IV, pp. 334, 414; V, pp. 364-6; VI, p. 263-G. 1141: Cf. xajnuvw.Kyu,, 
Smrti 3. 79— ^DoJiadoeyavradaneTba garbho dosamavdpnuyaf ’: for a comprehensive treatment) 
of the subject see J. A., O.S., XL., p. 4 if; The object longed for is for the most part a lump 

of clav. as is well known. « - . - T 

4 . J., II, p. 2; IV, p. 323; V, p. 281; 0/. Buhler, Ritual Litteratw, in Grundri&o der lndo- 

ircm. Philologie, p. 43. , . , , . 

6 . J., VI, p. 485. In trying to solve the origin of creation these ancient people put forth 
the theory, that originally there were no wives, and that the creation of mankind was the out¬ 
come of the mind : Pure puratiM M kassa bhariya ; memo manussam ajmm pubbe ; J., Vi, 
p 2I3-G 922 

6 . Cf. Bgveda, 1, 124-7 —“Jayeva patyd uaati euvasah ; also Ibid, IV, 3, 2 ; V, 80, 60; 
X. 71-4 and X, 91,13. Cf. also jatya patinma vasaea : Atharva Veda XVIII, 2, 61. 

7. J., V, p. 164. 

8 . J.,Vl,p. 690-G.2443. . , t 

9. Bor details on the snbjeot see G. P . Majnmdar, Indian Culture, I, 2, p. 1VU J/. _ 

10. 3 ., VI, 590-G. 2444-7 ; kayurath aiiagadam, marimekhdlam gtveyyam unnatam 

rmkkaphuUam, TJggatthanam gimgamakath palipddakam ; See also, V, pp. ou jj , 

216-G. 62-9; 302 G. 37. 44; VI, 232.G. 1023. 

12. j!’, I p." 302 2 -Gk 37* VI, p. 232-G. 1024 (kuddamukM ); Cf.J. B. O. B. 8. XII, p. 440. 

13. J., V, p. 215-G. (bdh&mud& candanaaSra-litld) 302-G.38-41’ (Kese thane- eonmmtdu 
candanaeSralittS). 

14. J.,V, pp. 166-G. 116,203-G. 34 (dvedhtevro eOdhwMuBmikpo). 
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lac.’ The toilet of course remained incomplete without a mirror which was, 
in the oase of high-class ladies, fixed to ivory-handles, 2 just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous oaves of Ajanta, 3 Some kind of footwear 
(paduka) was also used by the ladies. 4 

Coming now to the position the woman occupied with regard to her child¬ 
ren, we have only to remind ourselves of what we have 
already noticed before. We have seen that the mother was 
an object of great reverence. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she naturally occupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just let loose by its owner, a gahapati , informed 
its tribe in the forest that human sooiety was vastly different from theirs in 
view of the following: 

“There are two masters in the house: one has no beard to wear. 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair; 
His price is told in countless gold; he plagues all people there.” 5 
This shows vividly, and in a humorous way, her position in the house. 6 

Excepting perhaps the royal ladies and high-class women, it was not un¬ 
common for ordinary women, old and young, to work for 
THEIBOCCIJ- livelihood. 7 In the villages, the peasant women did various 
VWIs of work, for instance, of watching the fields.® Sp innin g, 
weaving and other allied occupations were usually meant for women, 9 as 
we saw. Flower-girls (pannihadhlta) went about selling flowers and fruits 
in baskets.' 0 Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestic service as waiting-women (jxtricdrikd), ’ ’ maid-servants ( ddsi ) 12 and 
nurses (dhcUi).' 3 The work and the position of female slaves, we have 
already noticed. She, the Dost, had to perform many duties,’ 4 and the 
treatment she received does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 


1. J., V, pp. 204; G. 43; 216-G. 66 (tambanakha) ; 302. G. 39; VI, p. 456-G. 1617. 

^ P 298 of adorning and beautifying oneself are minutely 

: See Di^ogueaof Ip. 

Meghaditia, I. H. Q., IV, p. 300 ff. 

£ Rome'S tKi^of the J«na S^raJcrtiAga, 1,4,2, 3-17, interest!:* as they axe for 
«lid before, afiard us monger a glimpse of a l£ndu household 

aojneioOO years ago, where women ruled supreme over men. 

7?J421; III, p. 180. 

8. J.,VI,p. 336. 

10* ra,p. ^; G 0/^Pu«wBel of the MeghadOa. 

J’Lp 248* n’l'^6; HI,pp. 343, 424 s V.p. 212. 

p. 377. 
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Among otter means of livelihood, we now note the “shady one of 
prostitution,” which was a recognised institution. We are 
S™' 1 here leaving out the dancing girls (nataMtthiyo ), who formed 
the royal harem with which we have already become familiar. 1 
There were besides these, the courtesans or prostitutes who usually belonged 
to that section of the fair sex which had no place by the domestic fireside of 
the common householder, and were reserved for the pleasures of the people. 
These women earned their livelihood as courtesans. 2 

In order to understand clearly the position of these courtesans, we shall 
briefly reveiw the stories concerning them. 

A ganikd once used to make great gains ; but afterwards she did not get 
the worth of a betel-nut (tambulamattamapi), and nobody courted her. The 
reason for this was that the woman used formerly to take a price from the 
hand of one, and not to go with another until she was off with him (ajirapetvd), 
and that was why she used to receive much. Afterwards she had changed her 
manner, and without leave of the first she went with the last, and so she was 
left forsaken. 3 

A vannadm, received a thousand pieces from a youth, who visited her 
only once and then disappeared. She, for honour’s sake (silablwdabhaycTMi), 
took not so much as a piece of betel from another man, and so she gradually 
became poor. “The man who gave me a thousand pieces has not come these 
three years ; and now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul to¬ 
gether.” She went to the chief-justice to seek advice, and was told to return 
to her former profession. 4 

These two instances seem to suggest, as an ideal, that a courtesan should 
look to only one man, and as a statement of fact, that she did receive many. 

Sam a was a courtesan (ganikd) of Benares. Her price, as usual, was a 
thousand pieces of money. She was a favourite of the king’s, and had a suite 
of five hundred female slaves (vannadasiyo). A young wealthy merchant, 
who was enamoured of Sama, presented her every night with a thousand pieces 
of money. One day, while standing at an open window on the upper floor 
of her house, she saw a robber, comely and gracious, being led along the street. 
Sama fell in love with him at first sight. She got the robber released by send¬ 
ing a thousand pieces of money to the city-governor as a bribe, saying that the 
robber was her brother and that he had no other refuge except in Sama, and 
the young merchant was executed as a substitute. Thenceforth Sama ac¬ 
cepted nothing from any other man 5 s hand, but passed all her tune taking her 
pleasure with this robber only. The robber thought, one day, that if the 
woman should fall in love with any one else, she would cause his death also. 
So he took her with all her ornaments on to a garden, squeezed her till she 


1 . Supra, pp. 117-20. 

2. Law, op. cit., p. 26. 

3. J., II, pp. 302, 300. 

4. J., 13, p. 380. 
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became insensible and then decamped, with all her jewellery, never to return. 
When Sama recovered consciousness, she could not find her lord. She fasted 
and led a simple life for a few days, but when she learnt, from the people she 
had despatched in search of her lord, that he would not have her, she took 
once more to her former course of life, full of regrets. 1 

Practically the same thing is told about another courtesan ( nagaraso- 
bhani) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But here Sulasa is described as one—a 
woman that too—who possessed rare wisdom and courage. The robber, after 
three or four months, desired to leave her, taking away some of her jewellery. 
He told her one day, that while being hauled along by the king’s men he had 
promised an offering to a tree-deity on a mountain top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
desire,put on all her ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain. 
There she was told by the robber, that he had not gone there for offering but 
for killing her and depriving her of all the j ewellery. In piteous words she said: 
‘husband, why would you kill me ? I left a rich man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved your life. I might get a thousand pieces a day, but I look 
at no other man. Such a benefactress I am to you; be kind enough to spare 
my life. I will be your slave.’ But the robber did not move. Then Sulasa’s 
wits rose to the occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. He agreed. She 
walked round him in respectful salutation three times, and kissed him. Then 
she stood behind him, as if to do obeisance there, and threw him down the 
precipice. The robber was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Sulasa returned home. 2 

In these two instances we do envisage the fact, that a courtesan did not 
always like to flirt with many. She yearned to have a man of her choice, 
and then to live happily with him and with nobody else. 3 

Another lady of the town (mgarasobham mnnaddsi) was beautiful and 
prosperous. A young merchant, as before, gave her a thousand pieces daily, 
and took pleasure with her constantly. Once being late, he went to her with¬ 
out money. She said : “Sir, I am but a courtesan; I do not give my favours 
(keli) without a thousand pieces-: you must bring the sum.” She did not here 
the young man’s entreaties, and ordered her maids to drive him away. Being 
discontented, he turned out an ascetic. When the king, a friend of the young 
man, knew this, he at once ordered her to bring him back. She drove in a 
chariot to the place where the man was, and beseeched him to return. But 
the man setting forth,the utter impossibility of this, she oame back. 4 

Then we hear of Kali, another ganiM of Benares. She had a brother, 
Tundila by name, a debauchee, a drunkard and a gambler who wasted her 
wealth. She could not restrain him. One day, he was beaten at hazard 


1 . J., m, pp. 69-63-GO. 09 - 72 . 

2. J., Ill, pp. 435-8. GG. 1,8-26. The minister Senaka killed a harlot (Veei) after enjoy¬ 
ing her in a garden, and carried her ornaments away : J., VI, p. 382. 

3. Bimala Chum Law’s reading of her psychology is, to our mind, at variance with the 
whole tone of the stories : See, op. cit. t p. 33. 

4. J., JU, pp. 475-8. GG. 77-87. 
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(dvtapardjito), and lost the very clothes he was clad in; wrapping about him 
a rag of loin-cloth, he came to his sister’s house. But she had commanded her 
maids to drive him out. And so they did. He stood by the threshold (dvd- 
ramule) and made his moan. Now a rich young merchant, frequenting Kali, 
came and asked TuuqLila why he was crying. On knowing the reason, he oou- 
soled him and entered the house, and asked Kali why she treated her brother 
like that. “If you are fond of him, give your clothing yourself,” she replied in 
scorn. Now in her house (ganikaghare) the fashion was this: out of every 
1000 received,500 were for the woman, 500 for clothes, perfumes and garlands; 
the men who frequented the house reoeived garments, stayed the night there, 
and on the next day put oS these garments and put on their own and went their 
ways. Here the young man put on the garments provided for him, and gave 
his own to Tundila who hastened away to the tavern. And on the next day, 
according to the orders from Kali, the maids surrounded the man when he 
was going out and took the clothes from him and hade him off. The man 
lamented upon his state. 1 

Thus we get a very vivid and realistic picture of the life these courtesans 
led in those days. 2 They lived upon their mnna. Usually the rich people 
were their patrons, and kings also held them in favour. 3 They lived in state 
and luxuries, with a large train of servants. 4 They kept intimate connection 
with court-musicians. 5 6 A courtesan, as a general rule and in the eyes of the 
ordinary people, was not looked down as a moral outcast past redemption, as 
we may see her talking freely with Gamaqioand a and sending a message to the 
king,* though expressions like ‘a vile trade (nicaJcamma ),’ 7 * ‘a house of ill- 
feme’ (ganikaghara),* and ‘this bad life of mine ( hiliUha ) 9 10 and a low woman 
(i durittte humbhaddn), 10 show that the moral aspect of the occupation was 
not lost sight of. Still, discounting the objective colouring, we do not feel 
that these ‘public women’ were in any way below the normal standard, hut 
they, Sulasa, Sama and others, like their sisters Ambapali and Salavat! 11 , 
rose to a higher standard through their intellectual and artistic aocomplish- 


1. J., IV, pp. 248-9-G. 108. 

2. A curious idea is met with in the Hatthipala Jatdka, J., IV, pp. 4=73-4: A wretched 
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banyan tree (nigrodha) whose deity, she says, gave her children. Courtesans in Lidia, says 
Bouse, were* Baid to be married to certain trees : perhaps this woman belongs to that olass, 
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11. See Mafutoagga, VI, 30 ff; Vm, 1, 3-4. 
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ments, and came to bo respected, rather than hated, by the people in 
general. 1 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of the institution of prostitution 
may be, 2 it is certain that it was an important institution. It cannot more¬ 
over be said with any sound reason, that people sought the company of the 
ganilcd because their life at home was miserable or unbearable, but evidently 
they were drawn by her accomplishments, physical and intellectual. 3 We 
hear: 

“With wives chaste, faithful and of high degree, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be. 

May curb his passions well in such a case, 

Yet in some harlot his whole trust may place. 4 * 6 * 

Before leaving this subject of the position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. The first question here is, whether 
WIDOWHOOD, she had any right to live as a widow or whether she was ex¬ 
pected to accompany her husband to the funeral pyre. We 
do not find a single instance, as far as we can see, of self-immolation of a 
widow. The custom of Sati was quite absent in those days. 

But the state of a widow was terrible indeed. Vidhavapvtta is a term of 
scorn and reproach.® And the piteous words of Maddi, who envisages that 
state, are worth noticing in this connection: 

“For terrible is widowhood.... The meanest harries her about. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, held roughly by the hair, 

A man may do her any hurt, all simply stand and stare. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 
Unkindly speeches never cease from brother or from friend. 

Naked are rivers waterless, a kingdom without king, 

A widow may have brothers ten, yet is a naked thing. 

A banner is the chariot’s mark, a fire by smoke is known, 

Kingdoms by kings, a wedded wife by husband of her own. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it rich or be it poor, 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure.” 8 

1. Cf. the character of Vasantasena of the Carudatta of JBhdsa and the Mrcchdkafika of 
Sadr aka. 

2. “The same reasons which gave rise to the class of the Hetaiera in Athens were also res¬ 
ponsible for the growth of free women in the cities of ancient India. They played an important 
part in the public and private life of our country and undoubtedly contained many, women of the . 
type of Theodote and Aspasia.” Sailendranath Dhar, I. H. Q., TV, p. 302. 

3. Cf . Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 203. 

4. 0., V, p. 403-G. 262. We have in the stories different designations for these publie 
women or courtesans. Whether they differed from one another, we cannot say. We have Vest 
(Ve£ya) —V, p. 426 ; VI, p. 382; nariyo—V, p. 426; gamaniyo-V, p. 425 ; ganikft —II, pp. 302, 
309 ; III, pp. 69-00 ; IV, p. 248 ; V, p. 134; Tiogarcuobhmi —III, pp. 436, 476; vannaddsi — 
n, p. 380; IH, p. 475; VI, p. 300; kumbhadfoi^-V, p. 403—G. 252 ; VI, p. 228-Gk 1001; 
Kalidasa, in his MeghadHta, notes three olasses of these women Panyastri : abhi&arika and 

Vekyd, I. H. Q., IV, pp. 302-3. 

6 . J., VI, pp. 33.WW 

6 . J., VI, p. 508-G. 1869-1876. 
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It seems however that widow-remarriage was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and there was nothing abominable 
in that. 1 

About the legal property-rights of woman, we learn next to nothing. 

We once hear an old man, complaining that as soon as he 
PROPERTY- was dead, his wife, being young, would marry some other 

RIGHTS. man and spend all his money, instead of handing it over to 

his own son. 2 Pettilcam dhanam , as a dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized as a sole possession of a woman. 3 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men, and lived by begging, 
away from the mundane world. These paribbajikas 4 were 
FEMALE generally wise and learned like Bheri of Uttarapancala, and 

ASCETICS. liked to form company with the learned male ascetics. This 
sometimes actually resulted in close intimacy, and it does 
not seem quite improbable that some at least, tired of this ascetic life, again 
came back to householder’s life, like Saccatapavi of the Kundla Jdtaka . 5 
Sometimes both the husband and the wife together took to ascetic life, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly connection, having 
their own separate huts (pannasala). 6 Public opinion does not seem to have 
been in any way against these female ascetics. 

We feel, at the end of this discussion, that normally the position of woman 
was happy. But it was not quite satisfactory. Freedom to enjoy light and 
air, the two blessings of God, she no doubt had, and her personal freedom was 
seldom interfered with, but she was accepted more for meeting the demands 
of the male-sex than for any aspirations of her own fulfilled. 


1 . J., I, p. 225 ; VI, p. 159. 

2 . J., I, p. 225. 

3. J., VI, p. 494-G. 1748. 

4 . J., in, pp. 93-4; 383 ; IV, pp. 23-7 ; 306 ; V, pp. 427-8 ; VI, pp. 73, 467. 

6 . J. V., pp. 427-8, Saccatapavi is called a setasamani, possibly a Jaina nun. 

6 . J., Ill, pp. 93-4; 383 ; IV, p. 23-7; VI, pp. 73-520 4 



CHAPTER V 

EDUCATION 


E ducation is no doubt one of tlie standards by which cultural position 
of a particular society or people is to be judged. From the light which 
these stories throw, here and there, on the system and nature of education, 
we may be inclined to say that the Jdtaka society had reached a high water¬ 
mark of cultural attainments. 1 

As to the general education of a child at home—for the Indian system 
of primary education was mainly one of hereditary transmission of skill in 
arts and crafts—we know very little. Once we hear: when the son of the 
Setthi learnt writing (lekham), the slave Katahaka too went with him carry¬ 
ing his slate (phalakam mhamdno gantvd ), and thus learnt writing. 2 It 
would seem from this, that the boys received instruction somewhere outside 
the home, presumably at a public school. The use of the word ‘phalaJca’ or 
board also shows, that method of instruction of beginners in the art of writing 
was much the same as in the primary schools of to-day. The boys learnt the 
three Rs—reading, writing and arithmetic—in these elementary schools. 3 

After completing this general education, the boys were sent out to some 
well-known institution for higher education. Of all the places 
CENTRe| ITY imparted higher education, Takkasila, in the extreme 

north-west, was by far the most important and widely 
renowned. Our stories abound in references to this famous University town. 4 
It was, as we have already noted, the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
attracting students and scholars from different and distant parts of the 
country. 5 The fame of Takkasila as a great centre of learning was evidently 
due to its world-renowned teachers (disdpdmohhd dcariyd). Let us see how 
this great University seat imparted education to the youths of the country. 

As stated before, students are always spoken of as going to Takkasila to 
complete their education and not to begin it. As a rule, the 
time for beginning the higher studies at Takkasila is given as 
the age of sixteen (solasavassakale ), 6 or when the students 
come of age (vayapatte ). 7 Naturally, students of a maturer age only could 
be sent so far away from their homes. 

1 . On this subject, the two artioies, one by J. N. Sikdar in the J. £. 0. JR. S. IV, pp. 148 • 
61, and the othei by Dr. R.K. Mookerji in the Buddhistic Studies , pp. 236-56, have been 
helpful to us. 

2 . J., 1, p. 451. “Comenius calls the first years of a child the mothers school, and finds 
here the rudiments of all later education. 3 * S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture , through the 
Ages , 1, p. 107. 

3. According to Kauftlya, a prince should be taught lipi (writing), and sankhydna 
(arithmetic), after the 4th year. Ariha&asfra, 1, 5. 

4. For full references see Dines Andersen, Index to the Jdtaka, pp. 61-2. 

5 . From Baranass J., I, pp. 272, 285, 409, 463; II, pp. 85, 87 ; 111, p. 234 ; IV, pp. 50, 
224; V, pp* 127, 263; Rajagaha—J., Ill, p. 238: V, p. 177, 247 ; Mithila—IV, p. 316 ; 
Uijenl-IV, p. 392 ; Kosala—III, p. 45; Srvi-V, p. 210; Kuru-HI, p. 399; V, 457. 

6 . J., n, p. 277 ; HI, p. 122 ; IV, p. 237 ; V, pp. 127, 210. 

7 ' J., I, pp* 356, 436, 505 5 II, p. 52 ; I, pp. 18, 171,194, 228,248 ; V, pp. 162, 193, 227 
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While dealing with, the education of Princes we have, by reproducing a 
long and characteristic passage from the TilamvMhi J at aka ,1 
ADMISSION. noticed practically all the principal features of the educational 
system and organization of the times, specially at Takkasila. 
We saw, there, how the student, coining from abroad for learning, was 
admitted into the University. Usually the students paid the entire tuition 
fees-—the teacher’s fees (dcariyabJiagam )—in advance, which was 1000 pieces 
of money (a favourite figure). 1 2 In lieu of paying fees in cash, a student was 
allowed to pay them in the shape of services to his teacher. Such students 
attended on their teacher by day and received instruction by night 3 and 
were called dharrmanlevasikd, as against those feepayers —dcariyabhagaddyakd 
—who only learnt the arts. The duties of 500 Brahmana pupils of a school 
were, among others, to gather firewood from the forests for their master. 4 If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studies, without sparing 
any time for such services, and at the same time was not able to pay the fees 
in advance, he may be trusted to pay them after the completion of his educa¬ 
tion. We read of one such Brahmana student paying off the fees by begging 
after completing his studies. 5 It may also happen, that poor students were 
provided a free education by some charitable community. For instance, once 
the “Benares folk 55 used to give day by day commons of food to the poor 
lads, and had them taught free. 6 Then again the cost of education was, to 
some extent, taken over from the teachers, and the pupils, by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic householders or by 
the latter themselves bringing to the former presents in oxen and rice and 
milk. 7 Another class of students was formed by those who were sent as 
companions of the princes of their respective countries at State expenses. 8 
Looking to the length of time a student took to finish his education, and to 
the neoessary expenses which the teacher had to incur, the amount of fee 
charged does not seem to have been very heavy. 


Though the University centres were mainly residential, day-scholars 
were also admitted to instruction. Prince Junha of Benares 
^|-SCHOL. h a( j an independent house for himself from which h.e attended 
the college at Takkasila. “One night after lessons he left the 
teacher’s house in the dark and set out for home.” 9 In the day-scholars 
were included householders or married students. We have several instances 
of such day-scholars, married men, who are obstructed by their wives from 
going to their master’s house and listening to his teachings. 10 


1 . J,, H, pp. 277-8. Supra, pp. 89-90. 

2. J., I, p. 273; II, pp. 47-8; IV, pp. 38-9; 50, 128,298,316 i V, p. 457. 

3. J.,H, p.278. 

4. J., I, pp. 317-8. 

5 . J., IV, p. 224. 

6 . J., 1» p* 239— ' Bardfasivdaino duggaianam pcvribbayam datvd sippam sikbhapentu* 

7. J., L PP-191, 318; hi, pp. 171, 537, IV; p. 391. 

8 . J., Ill, p. 238 i V, pp. 247,263* 

9 . J«, IV, p. 96. 

10 - J-flfFP-300*2, 46 &l 
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The usual number of students under an individual teacher is invariably 
NUMBER of ®* ven as ^ ve hundred—which, again, is a conventional figure. 1 

STUDENTS. Among these, the majority was, of course, formed by the 

Khattiyas and the Brahma^as. 2 The minority was formed 
by sons of setthis or magnates and officers of king s. 3 Once we read of 
a tailor going to Takkasila, but that also in the company, or rather as a 
servant, of a merchants’ son. 4 Cabalas were not admitted, as we saw from 
the instance of the two brothers Citta and Sathbhuta. 5 

The particulars about the life of the students are very few in the stories. 

But from these few we at least find, that the students led a 
STUDENT LIFE, very simple life. Even the aristocratic princes came there 
with the modest equipment of a pair of onesoled sandals 
(ekatalilca updnaha), a sunshade of leaves (pannachattam) and a thousand 
pieces of money as the teacher’s fees, of which not a single piece was pro¬ 
bably left for private use. 6 In other ways also the life of the students at 
the University was under strict control of the teacher, so much so that they 
were not even free to go to a river for bath, except in the company of the 
teacher. 7 Their standing duty was to gather firewood in the forests, and 
also personal service to the teacher. 8 Their food was also simple con¬ 
sisting mainly of rice-gruel (ydgu) or simple rice (< bhatta ), and prepared by a 
maid of the teacher’s house. 9 At invitations, which were not infrequent, 
they were given sugar-cane ( ucchu), molasses (gularh), curd and milk 
(i dadhikMram ). 10 

Of course it is inconceivable that a single individual could manage a school 
of 500 pupils or so. He was helped by a staff of Assistant 
ASSISTANT teachers (pitihi-dcariyd). And only the most advanced or 
TEACHERS. senior pupils (jetthantevdsika) were appointed as Assistant 
teachers. 1 11 The senior pupils also rendered help in teaching 
work. We read of a teacher appointing his oldest pupil to act as his sub¬ 
stitute. 12 Another teacher of Takkasila, while going to Benares on some 
mission, says to his chief pupil: “My son, I am going away from home, while 
I am away, you are to instruct these my pupils.” 13 These senior pupils or 
monitors (anusatthara) were held in respect by other pupils. 14 By being asso¬ 
ciated with teaching these seniors soon became fit to be teachers themselves. 
Prince Sutasoma being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in teaching 


1. J., 1, pp. 239, 300, 317, 402, 436 ; HI, pp. 18,235* 

2. J., I, p. 463; H, p. 100 ; HE, pp. 122, 158. 

3. J., U, p. 99; IV, p. 38, 237; V, p. 227. 

4. J., IV, p. 33: The fisherman's instance iB only a rare exception : III, p. 171. 

5. J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

6. J., II, pp. 277-8; IV, p. 96. 

7. J.,11, p.278. 

8. J., I,'pp. 317-8: 447-8. 

9. J., 1, p. 318. 

10. J., I, p.448. 

11. J., II, p. 100, V, p. 457. 

12. J., I, p. 141. 

13.. J., IV, p. 51— 'tata aham vippavaeismmi, tvarii yava mamagamana hm manage sippam 
vacehiti.’ * 

14, J. # IV, p. 178-G, 45. 
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( nipphattim pdpuni) and becoming the private teacher of his comrade in 
the school soon educated him, while the others only gradually acquired thmr 
learning. 1 We may also note, in this connection, that the teacher was not a 
single individual, but had a family of his own ( acariyahdam ), 2 having wife and 
children. 3 And it was quite usual for the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to his eldest and advanced student, 4 and he might 
establish a special test for the purpose. 8 

The study hour seems to have commenced very early in the morning, 
when the boys were roused from their sleep by the crowing of a 
STUDY HOURS coc ^ cock, it seems, was domesticated in every school to 
' serve as a clock. It was a necessity. Once, when the trained 
cock died, the students brought a second one which, however, 
had been bred in a cemetery, and had no knowledge of times and seasons, and 
used to crow casually—at midnight as well as at daybreak. Boused by his 
crowing at midnight, the young Brahmaijas fell to their studies; by dawn they 
were tired out and could not for sleepiness keep their attention on the subject 
already learnt (gaMtatthammapi) ; and when he fell acrowing in broad day, 
they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating their lessons ( sajjhaya ). 
And, as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neck. 6 
This passage shows that there were certain hours for private study, when the 
students repeated new lessons and revised the old ones. The two things 
had probably to be finished before noon. 

Instruction by the teacher seems to have been imparted at timaa oonve* 
nient to the students, and light and lucky days were observed 
INSTRUCTION, in giving it, 7 reminding us of the ‘anadhyaya’ system of the 
Vpanisadic times. As pointed out before, the poorer stu¬ 
dents performed menial work for the schoq^ during the day time, and 
received instruction at night 8 . Possibly, the ‘day-scholars also learnt the 
sippas at night.® The acariyabhagaddyakas \ere treated like the eldest 
sons in the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day. 10 

From the frequent use of the expression ‘sippam vdcesi,’ i.e., ‘causing to 
read the sippas, the arts, it seems clear that the students 
textbooks, used to read books. And in the instance already cited, the 
reference to drowsiness preventing the students from under¬ 
standing (lit. seeing-possanfo) the subject already learnt, also indioate the use 

1. J., V, pp. 467-8. 

2. J.,V, p.457. 

3. J.,IV,p. 60. 

temoJa’d^Tv^X' 347 ~‘ Wn ** ** MW hotijefthm. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 18-9. 

6. J., I, p. 436 and G. 116. 

7. J.,11, p.278. 

8. J., Q, p. 47, 

9. 3., IV, p. 96. 

IQ. 3 ., II, p. 278 (tattahalma mkkhatlvna). 
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of books. We have also direct references to the existences of books ( potthaJcam ) 
‘preserved with brilliant, coloured rappings, and read laying them upon a 
beautiful standish/ 1 Moreover, the repeated mention of the use of writing, 
both in private and official correspondence, leaves no doubt as to this. 


The three Vedas and the eighteen sippas or arts 2 are repeatedly spoken 
of as the subjects taught at Takbasila. The invariable men- 
COURSES OF tion of the three Vedas shows that the Atharvaveda was 

STUDY. not included in the curriculum. The Vedas were of course 

learnt by heart. We do not know of what did the 18 sippas 
consist. We have however mention of the following individual arts and 
sciences: elephant lore (, hatthisutta ), 3 magic charms (mante), 4 spell for 
bringing back the dead to life hunting (luddaka- 

kamma ), 6 spell for understanding all animals’ cries (sabbardvajdnanamantam), 7 
archery (issdpasippa: dhanurvidya),* the art of prognostication (angavijjd) 9 
charm for commanding all things of sense ( dlambanamantam ), 10 divining from 
the signs of the body, 11 and medicine (i tikicchd ). 12 


Most of the references in the Jdtakas point to the students taking up the 
sippa or the science course. It seems that technical education was much more 
valued in those times than Vedic or theological studies. It is also evident from 
some passages that a student was allowed to take up a special course in one 
of the sippas , in addition to or without the ordinary course. ! 3 


These sciences were not simply theoretical. Knowledge of the literature of 
a subject had to be followed by its practical applications. Eor 
PRACTICAL some subjects, like medicine, practical training was naturally 
SIDE. essential, as we know from the account of Jlvaka’s education. 14 

In other subjects, the practical course was left to be com¬ 
pleted by the students themselves when they left their colleges. They wandered 
far and wide, acquiring all practical usages (sabbasamayasippdni) and under¬ 
standing country observances (desacdrittak).' 5 Princes had to demonstrate 
their technical knowledge before their fathers after returning home from 
Takkasila, as we have seen before. “A practical turn was indeed given to all 
instruction as a pedagogic principle.” In addition to theoretical lectures and 
practical training, nature-study was sometimes insisted upon for those who 
were intellectually weak among students. An interesting example of this is 
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ni, pp. 235, 292; IV, p. 299; V, p. 483. 

n P p‘ 47 9 ’ 285 ' 366 ' 4 ° 2, 4645 U ’ P ‘ 87 5111 ’ PP- U5 > 122 > 337-8 

II, p. 100; also I, p. 402. 

I, p. 610. 

U, p. 200a 

II, p. 415. 

}>P- 356; II, p. 87; HI, p. 219; V, p. 127 s 

III, p. 122. 

IV, p. 457. 

II, p. 200. 

IV, p. 171. 

I, p. 356 ; II, p. 99 ; in, pp. 18, 129; IV, p. 456 . 
ihavagga, VILI , 1,6 ff. ’ * 

I, p. 356; HI, pp. 115, 235, 238 ; IV, pp. 38, 200; V, pp. 247, 426* 
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furnished by the NangaUsa Jdtaha / a world-renowned professor of Benares 
had 500 young Brahmanas to instruct, one of whom had always foolish notions 
in his mind (dandhabhdm), and always said the wrong thing; he was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of his folly 
could not master them. The teacher was at pains to consider what method 
of instruction would be suitable for that Veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. 
And the thought came to him, that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to something he had seen or done 
that day, and then to ask what it was Uke. Tor/ thought the master, ‘this 
will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the continu¬ 
ous practice of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to impart 
learning to him/ But the experiment in the end failed, for the boy compared 
snake, the trunk of an elephant, sugar-cane, curd and milk, all to the shaft 
of a plough: 

“For universal application, he 
Employs a term of limited import. 

Plough-shaft and curds to him alike unknown 
—The fool asserts the two things are the same/’ 2 

This at least shows the earnest desire on the part of the teacher to use all his 
intellectual powers to educate a child. 

Next to Takkasila, Benares was the most important as a centre of learn¬ 
ing. It was however largely the creation of the ex-students 
BENARES. of Takkasila who set up as teachers at Benares, presumably at 
other places as well, 3 and carried thither the culture of that 
cosmopolitan educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life of 
the whole of India. In course of time Benares also produced its own alumni 
as educationists—teachers of world-wide fame with the usual number of 500 
pupils to teach. 4 It is also probable that Benares had, like Takkasila, 
specialized in the teaching of certain subjects, specially music, 5 as it has till 
the present day. With all this, however, Benares was still a growing 
university in those days, and did not attain much celebrity which it after¬ 
wards did since the decline of Takkasila. The movement of students 
towards Benares is, in the Jdtahas , very slow and scarce in comparison with 
the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have been apparent, that there was 
a general spread of education throughout the country. And it will have 
become also evident, that the demand for the knowledge of the Sippas or for 
technical and scientific education was not less keen than that for general 


X. J., I, pp. 447-49. 

2. J., I, p. 449-G. 119. 

3. J., 1, p. 463; II, p. 100. 

4. J., I, p. 238 ; III, pp. 18, 233; IV, p. 237. 

6. J., 11, p.248: tl Baranaeiyarh guUilalcumaro vayappatto gandhabbasippe nipphattim 
patvd Outtilagandhabbo nama sakaldjambudipe ayyagandhabbo ahosi 
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education or religious studies. The large mass of middle-class people 1 and 
the lower strata of society, 2 however, do not seem to have got any benefit of 
this education directly. 

Before we leave this subject, we must also note another institution which, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education. We mean those 
FOREST-SEATS, forest-seats where religious teachers, mainly drawn from the 
class of ex-students of Takkasila, having renounced the world, 
imparted instruction to numerous disciples in the traditional learning of the 
age. These hermitages also served as schools of higher philosophical specula¬ 
tion and religious training. Some of the boldest sepculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary retreats, away 
from the haunts of men. Generally these were set up in the Himalayas. 8 
Sometimes however the bands of ascetics would establish themselves near 
the centres of population, and would have facilities for attracting recruits. 4 5 
Setaketu is said to have been originally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
He then went to Takkasila for education in the arts, on completion of 
which he wandered through the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of 500 ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him all their arts, texts and practices (sippamantdcaranam ). 3 


1. Cf. J., IV, p. 265. 

2. Cf. J., HE, p. 171. 

3. J., I, pp. 406, 431, 505; III, p. 143; IV, p. 74. 

4. J., Ill, p. 115; IV, p. 193; V, p. 128. 

5. J., HI, p. 235. 
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F ar advanced from the primitive stage as the Jdtaka society was, it natu¬ 
rally saw the development and prosperity of various arts and sciences. 
People in that age had come to possess refined tastes and aesthetic percep¬ 
tions : they strove for the joy and beauty in life. 

Reading and writing ( vdcamm, lehhamm) were commonly known. As 
LANGUAGE we s&vr a w ^ 6 ^ e ^ ore > numerous are the references to 
AND LlTERA- the various and widespread uses of writing in the JataJcas, to 
TUBE. the writing of epistles, 1 11 to the forging of letters, 2 to inscrip¬ 

tions on gold plates, 3 to inscription over a hermitage, 4 inscription in letters 
(akkharani) of vermilion upon a wall, 5 to letters of the alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets,® to inscriptions upon garments and accoutrements, 7 to the 
scratching of a message on an arrow, 8 and to the scratching of a writing on a 
leaf (panna). 9 

Pali, in the form, more or less, in which these stories are written, was most 
probably the common language of the people, though Samskrta may have been 
spoken among the more literate and cultured class, and there may have been 
different dialects also, as we discern from the specific mention of the Gandala- 
bhdsa . 10 

Among literary works, in addition to the various works of antiquity like 
the Vedas and the Venddngas, 11 the Akkhdnas or ballads 12 and stray gdthds 
composed by sdrnkas, isis or Jcavis , 13 Hatthiswttam or the treatise on elephants 
was known. 14 The gdthas of the Jdtakas themselves, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Poetry, rich with imagination and beauty of style, 15 and 
deep with thoughts and observation alike. 16 The Akkhdnas or the ballads in 


1. 377 (mentions a correspondent); n, pp. 95, 174 (sealing a letter: also I, 
p. 461); IV, p. 146 (gives content of the message); IV, pp. 370, 386, 403. 

2. J., I, p. 451; IV, p. 124. 

3. J., II, pp. 36, 372, 376; IV, pp. 7, 267, 336, 488 ; V, pp. 59, 67,125; VI, p. 29. 

4. J., VI, p. 520—‘ye ke ci pabbajitukdma ganhantu' ti akkharani likhitva 

5. J., IV, p. 489 —Jatihingulakena bhittiyri akkharani likhitva : quoted by Barua, 
old Brahmi Inscriptions, Intro. 

6. J., VI, p. 390— Suvannamald akkharani chinditva. 

7. J., VI, p. 408— Nivatthavatthadisu akkharani oloketha. 

8. J., II, p. 90— Kan do akkharani chinditva. 

9. J., II, p. 174; IV, p. 56; VI,* pp. 369, 385, 400. 

10. J., IV, p. 391; On language, see Rhys Davids, Bud. Ind., p. 140 jf. 

11. J., V, p. 476. 

12. J., V, p. 450-G. 339 ‘ Vedam akkhdnapahcamam ’ Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha , I, 7-9. 

13. J., V, p. 484. The Afiguttwra Nikaya, 2,230, mentions four kinds of poets; the poet of 
imagination, the poet of tradition, the poet of real life, and the improvisator©. 

14. J.,n,p. 46. 

15. The best representative of charming lyrical poetry may be found in Canda-Kinnara 
Jatalca, J., IV, p. 283-G. 18-42. 

16. On the literary value of the Jatakas , see Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, II, 

pp. 113 Jf 
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prbse and verse, such as those sung by the rhapsodists, were current and had 
set up the stage out of which the future Epics were to be evolved. 1 We may % 
also discern the beginnings, the first steps, towards a future drama in the 
varied productions of shows with scenery, music and dancing before a big 
concourse of people on certain festival days : these were the samajjas of which 
we shall presently speak. We have a distinct reference to ndtakdni , which 
were, most probably, dramatic performances, as distinguished from pure danc¬ 
ing and acting or pantomimes. 2 It seems the age of the Jatakas saw the be¬ 
ginnings of literary activities—of prose, poetry and drama—in the ordinary 
language of the people. 3 

Of mathematical sciences, we do not get much information from the 
MATHEMATICS- s ^°™ s * But there cannot be any doubt that they were far 
ASTRONOMY- advanced from the Yedic times. 4 The numerical system must 
ASTROLOGY. been well established, as we may guess from the stray 

references to numerical figures, and their fractions. Some arithmetical process 
for multiplication must have been in existence in order to get the following 
instance : 4x500=2000 : five hundred attendants for each of the four dogs 
would make the total two thousand (ekJcehkassa pa'fica sunakhasatdni parivaroti 
evam dmhi sumkhasahassehi parivdritd)* 

Both astronomy and astrology seem to have been well advanced, though 
no information as to their scientific character is available. Of course various 
mkkkattas were known, and the nakkhattajananakas made forecasts on the 
moving of different constellations (nakkhattacdram). 6 And the popular belief 
of Rahil covering up the moon’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former, 7 and the idea of hare in the moon, 8 were also prevalent. 

Medical science seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
Vejjas and tikicchakas who knew their profession well, the 
MEDICINE. profession which they had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Vetarani and Dhammantari (Dhanvantari ?) 9 The 


]. The Vessantara J., its g atlas, virtually constitute an epic : J., VI, pp. 479 

2. J., V, p. 282— nafahani upatthdpessamd, 

3. Speaking on the literature oi the Buddhist period in general, Rhys Davids remarks : 
“It shows a curious contrast between the value of the ideas to be expressed and the child-like 
incapacity to express them well. We have here, as to style, only the untrained adolescence 
of the Indian mind. But what vigour it has !.... there is much rough and rugged beauty 
both in the ballads and in the lyrics.... In aftertimes we have evidence of more successful 
study of the arts and methods of rhetoric and poetry. But never do we find the same virility, 
the same curious compound of humour and irony and love of Nature on the one hand, with a 
deadly earnestness and really on the whole a surprisingly able grasp of the deepest problems 
of life, on the other Buddhist India , p. 186. 

4. On the whole subject of these Ancient Indian Soiences, see particularly Thibaut, 
Astronomic, Astrologic und Mathematih in Buhler-Keilhom’s Chroundress der Indo-Arischen 
Phildogie ; and also recent marvellous treatment of the same by Mr. Gurugovinda Cakravarti 
in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Oal. Uni. XXI V (1934). 

5. J., Ill, p. 536. 

6. Eor instance, J., 11, p. 426; V, p. 476. 

7. J., I, p. 274; III, pp. 52, 364; IV, p. 330-G. 135: Cando yathct Bahumuhhd pamutto . 

8. J., HI, p. 52 ; IV, pp. 85-6 G. 144. 

9. J., IV, p. 496-G. 340. 
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tf^ncal figure of a doctor can be discerned in the following gatha, already 
quoted before:— 

“Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite.” 1 

And there were royal-physicians also. 2 Of course they took their fees. 3 

It seems that the snake was the most dangerous creature, specially the 
black-snake (kanhasappo). 4 Particularly the breath coming from its nostrils 
(hdsdvdta) was believed to be very poisonous, causing blindness if it fell on 
the eyes. 5 Whether this was the same as the ahivdtaroga , by which the whole 
family of the Amba Jataka , except the son who broke through the wall and 
escaped, was destroyed, we have no means to ascertain. 6 Snake-bites were 
cured. 7 

Ordinary wounds, bumps and scars were healed by applying some oil 
(telam), and bandaging the injured parts (sdtakakanm)* Pounding the bark 
of a tree on a stone and rubbing the ointment on the wounded palms through 
which holes were made for binding strings healed the wounded parts. 9 

Among diseases 10 we have mention of jaundice ( panduroga ) but no remedy 
is suggested. 11 The treatment for dysentery (lohitapajckhandikd) was a broth 
made of millet and wild rice, mixed with leaves sprinkled with water, without 
salt and spices. Irregular food was known to be on&of the causes of dysentery. 12 
And it was also recognised that there is no proper digestion of food without 
proper sleep; 13 .indigestion (a/jinno), among other things, is due to over-eat¬ 
ing. 14 Milk mixed with a pungent drug, if drunk, was thought to ensure protec¬ 
tion from getting cold in the water. 15 Sisdbddha or headache was known to 
be very obstinate, sometimes lasting for years together ; and some medicinal 
herb, when ground on a slab and mixed with some water and then applied to 


1. J., IV, p. 361-G. 226: PasibbaJce gdhetvana punne mulassa samvute osadhikdyo gan~ 
thenti nahayanti japanti ca. 

2. J., II, p. 213 (Bdjavejja) 

3. J., II, pp. 19 (vejjavetanam), 213 (paribbayatfi) 

4. J., in, p. 346-G. 48-9 ; also II, p. 215-G. 155. 

5. J., H, p. 296 ; III, p. 418; IV, p. 457; VI, p. 74. 

6. J., IV, p. 200; ahivdtarogo occurs also in the commentary on the Therigatha, p. 120: it 
may mean malarial fever which, e.y., in the Terai, is believed to be due to snake’s breath. Or, 
is it possible that ahi, which may mean the navel, oould here be the bowels, and some such 
disease as cholefa be meant: Cowell, Jataka, II, p. 55 n. 

7. J., 1, p. $10; II, p. 215-G. 155 ; IV, p. 496-G. 340; VI, pp. 181—2-GG. 793-8. 

8- J., I, p. HI, p. 42. 

9. J., V, p, 504 il Rulckhatacam pas&ne ghamsitva .... hatthathaldni makkhesi. ... vano 

phdsukam dhosi” ' ■ 

10. The J&yQ&JLcaratigastiira, I, 6,1. 3. names sixteen diseases : Boils and Leprosy, eon- 

sumption, falling sickness, blindness and stiffness, lameness and humpbackedness, dropsy and 
dumbness, apoplexy and eye-diseases, trembling and crippledness, elephantiasis, and diabetes; 
besides these many illnesses and wounds ocour.” ..* 

11. J., 1, p. 431; U, p. 102. 

12. J?, H, p 213 ; HI, p. 144. 

13. J.,HI,p. 143. 

14. J.,H, p.362. / ; 

15. J., I, p. 458. “ tikhinabhesajjaparivaritam tikiram pivantu 1 * na badhati/* 
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the forehead, coaid heal the pain. 1 Symptoms of rheumatism—- Vdtabadha — 
were, among others, contraction of bodily parts and humping of the back, as 
the description of the goat ( menda ) and the dog (suna) in the MaMummagga 
JdtaJca 2 shows. Constipation was another disease for which proper treat¬ 
ment seems to have been thought out. The patient had to take a dose of 
ghee, perhaps mixed with some medicine ( tihkhina sappi), as even to-day in place 
of castor-oil, butter-milk mixed with some ghee is used as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, the patient was not expected to talk or work muoh, but 
simply to lie down in bed. And the psychological aspect of diseases was also 
not lost sight of : the sickroom was well arranged to please the attention of 
the patient. 3 Leprosy (Kuttham) —stricken man had to be carefully nursed. 
The spot was washed, a salve anointed to it, and a bandage was put on it. 4 
Too much indulgence in sexual intercourse was recognised to be an evil bring¬ 
ing in its train various diseases—cough (kasa) asthma ( sdsa ), bodily pain 
(daram) and childishness ( balyam) among others. 5 The physicians first of 
all studied and diagnised the case properly and then prescribed proper re¬ 
medy for it. “It is the way of physicians,” says the young physician of Bena¬ 
res just returned from Takkasila, “first to learn whence the disease arises, then 
to make a remedy to suit.” 5 It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physioal treatment: it can only be cured by a psychological 
remedy. 7 Eye-diseases were also cured. 8 


Besides medicinal treatment, delicate surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out. A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to his nose, 
which was accidentally cut by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
it looked like a real nose. 9 Sivaka was really a master-surgeon. 10 The sur¬ 
gical operation that he successfully carried out, on the parson of Inng Sivi, 
was simply marvellous. The king wanted to give away his eyes to a Brah- 
ma$a who begged for them. 'With great pain and hesitation, Sivaka, the sur¬ 
geon, sat to his work: he pounded a number of simples, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powder, and brushed it over the right eye : round rolled the eye, 

and there was great pain. Again he rubbed in the powder, and brushed 

it over the eye: the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than 
before.... A third time he smeared a sharper powder and applied it; by the 
drug s power, round went the eye, out it came from the socket, and himg 

b&dhtgat’. ^ P ‘ 331 ’ 0aaiha,h ^va nieadaya ghameitm fhoham ncOaianU malckhesi sua- 


; 360 “piffhim nameiva ekamp&dam ukkhipitva ” and GG. (?) 


2. J.,Vl,pp. 179} 

3. J., VI, p. 413. <t 

dambmdhak^' 383 " VrUya dhovitvS bhesajjena rmhhhetvi upari pOotibaA 

- 5 j ’ “Na balJiam itthvm gaccheyya sampassam tejaeamihayam Kata.ni 

eaeam, darcm balyam hhlnamedho nigacckati 3 ^ Ktuam. 

, “ Vejje n&ma ayam vyadhi imam niesaya eamuUhito ti &at»& 

chavikam bheemjam karemti; ” See also J TT t> 214. n neam to<i4nuc * 

8. j" VI, K 43 * 4 5 1V * pp - 171 -26- 2S>. 

in pi’ v ?', 4S , 51 V ^ 6 n&eilakoHm phtevkam torUpetva mhayapatin&eihim k&r*u* 
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dangling at the end of the tendon.... The pain was extreme, blood was 
trickling, the king’s garments were stained with the blood. Then Sivaka, with 
his left hand grasping the eyeball, took a knife in his right, and severing the 
tendon, laid the eye in the king’s hand. In the same way the left eye was also 
taken out, and both the eyes were then placed in the eye-sockets of the 
Brahma na who then began to see. 1 Nobody would contend, we hope, that 
this minute description is only an outcome of rich imagination, and has no 
bearing with reality. 2 

It is not strange at all that, with such an advanced stage of medical 
science, knowledge of Anatomy was not lacking. For instance, it was possible 
to distinguish between two heads ( sisdwi): whether of male or of female. For 
it was known that the sutures (sibbdni) in a man’s head are straight (ujukani) 

and.in a woman’s head they are crooked (vart-hani ). 3 We are not in a 

position to ascertain the truth of this statement, but the fact that anatomy 
of different parts of the human body was known and studied cannot be gain¬ 
said. 4 


It is not that this knowledge of physical sciences was confined to human 
beings: it was also applied to animals. Elephant lore, for instance, must 
have been a deep study of this animal, its characteristics, its diseases and cures, 
its training and so on. And there were elephant-doctors ( hatihivejjd ) who were 
well-versed in this science.® They knew how to find out any ailing in eleph¬ 
ants and to cure it. 6 Once a certain elephant trod upon a splinter of accacia 
wood, which pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester (uddhumd- 
tapadam). With a sharp tool an incision was made about the splinter, a string 
was tied to it, and it was pulled right out. The gathering was then lanced, 
washed with warm water and doctored properly, and in a very short time the 
wound was healed. 7 Similarly characteristics of different animal and birds 
were known. 8 Minute knowledge of anatomy of snakes was natural: a male 


1. J..1V, pp. 407 ff. HanabAesajjani ghariinitva bheeajjacunnena niluppcde parib?i5.veJ.va dak- 

khxna-aikhim. upasimghdpesi, akkhi parivatti, dukkU vedanot uppajji _ paribh&vetoH puna 

vpaaimghapen, akkM akkMkupato muHci... .tatiyauare kharalaram paribhavetva upan&mesi 
akkU osadhdbalena paribbhamitva akkhikHpato nikkhamiim naharusuttena olambamanam atthtei 

akkMm dhdreivd dakkUmhattUna satthakam adaya akkhimttakam chindiiv* 
wuctitm gahetva .,.,. 

6.' ° f anatomy “ Vedk Kteratoesee Ved. Index, II, pp. 368-62. 

6. J., I, p. 187. 

MhwwteiyS khdmkaeea eamantato odhim kaM rajjuja bcm.dd.ibii 

vomit by^eattogawaTtlie mature eihj^ 18 °’ 184 £ was a knowledge that dogs 

hunger ilappTseSthe ^t bl eZf a I. P- 177 ; 

•boat the persona prevent animals from a^oaohing 'mw • J ’’ P ' ^ 5 80m ® drugs 
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m aT r q is dtetinguishable from a female one by tie following features: the 
tail ( mguttham ) of the male snake is thick (thulam), that of the female is thin 
(tanukam); the male snaked head is thick ( pJvuUim ), the female s is long 
{digham ); the eyes of the male are big: of the female small ; the head 
{sowtthiko) of the male is rounded, that of the female out short. ’ 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, particularly the 
poisonous trees like the Eimphala, and how to remove poison, was also not 
lacking. 2 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and surgery was far 
advanced in the Jatahx, days, from the primitive stage when folk-medicine was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as we see it in the Atharva- 
veda . 3 

The Science of Archery-— Issapasippa *—once a highly advanced science, 
archery has almost lost its place to-day. 3 In the Jatakas, we have 
several instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of efficiency. 

In the Asadisa Jataka , 6 we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in whose service he was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits. The archer chose a suitable position. 
He spread a sorean around him and there ( antosanim ) defied the white oloth 
which he wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; then ho fastened 
his girdle, and donned a red waistcloth. Prom a bag he took out a sword in 
pieces, which he put together and girt on his left side. Then he put on a 
mailcoat of gold, fastened his bow-case (c dpanalim) over his back, and took 
out his great ramshorn bow (mendaJcamahadhanu), made in several pieces, 
which he fitted together, fixed the how-string, red as coral (jxzvalavan /tain 
pyam); put a turban upon his head ; twirling the arrow with, his nails, ho 
threw open the screen and came out, prepared for the amazing feat.... He 
sped the arrow forth swiftly (vegam janetva Jsandam kKpi). As the arrow wont 
up, it pierced the exact centre of the mango stalk (ambapindivantani ydm- 
majjham kanUzmanam) *... Then he let fly another arrow with greater 
speed than the first. This struck the feather (pumkhe) of the first arrow, and 
turned it back.... Down it came, not a hairbreadth out eithor way, but 
neatly out through the stalk of the mango cluster. 7 


X. J., VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J.,I, pp. 170, 271, 272-G. 53, 368, 380. 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second volume of the Grundries der Indo-Ari&chen Philclaaie, 
und AlUrtumskunde, pp. 68 ff. “But the science of indigenous Medicine and Surgery, continuing 
through aU the intervening centuries to the present day, indicates even now a degree ©£in- 

aad wliieli Tvoiald. well repay a closer study and research than it is now 

fashionable to aooord this science.” K. T. Shah, op. oit., p. 110. 

4. J., I, p. 356 : II, p. 87; ITT, pp. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

5. It iB perhaps only when we happen to witness the wonderful feats of a brahmactlr: of 

some gwrukula that we are reminded of its former glory. vrtmmaeart of 

6. J., n, pp. 88-9. 

7. J., II, pp. 88-91-G, 69— durepati akkhanavedhi. 
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More amazing and marvellous are the feats of the master-archer Jotipala 
of the Sarabhanga, Jataka . 1 The same preliminary preparations are made. He 
has summoned for expert archers-men, who pierce like lightning (aklchana- 
vedhl), able to split a hair (valavedM), and to shoot at a sound without seeing 
(saddavedhi), and to cleave a falling arrow (saravedhi), just as Asadisa did ; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square'enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
comers he stations the four archers equipped with plentiful of arrows. He 
himself stands in the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant (vajiraggam 
naracam), and asks the four men to shoot him all at once. They begin to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But he strikes them severally with his own iron 
arrow, and makes them drop on the ground, and remains unhurt to the last. 
This is called the arrow-defence (sarapapibahamm). Then to show that he 
can shoot the four men posted at the four comers, with a single arrow, he fivcp 
four plantains ( Jcadaliyo ) at the four comers, and fastening a scarlet thread 
(rattasuttaham) on the feathered part of the arrow, he shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains. The arrow strikes it, and then the second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pierced, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand : the plantains stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the ‘pierced circl e’—Oakkaviddham. Other feats per¬ 
formed are : arrow-stick ( saralatphi ), arrow-rope ( sararajju ), arrow-plait (sam- 
veni), arrow-terrace ( mrapasada ), arrow-pavilion (saramap,iapam), arrow- 
wall ( sarapakaram ), arrow-stairs (sarasopanam), arrow-tank (sarapokkharani), 
blossoming the arrow-lotus (sarapadumam n&ma pupphdpesi), and raining 
a shower of arrows (sctruvassciih). Then again he cleaves seven incomparably 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches (angula) thick 
a plank of asana wood, four inches thick, a copper plate (tambapafpam) two 
inches thick, an iron plate (ayapattam) one inch thick, and pierces a "hundred 
boards ( phdakasatak) joined together, one after another, shoots an arrow at 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and planks, and makes it 
oome out at the back part, does the same thing from back to front • drives 
an arrow through a space of over a furlong (usabhz) in water, and more than 
wo farlongs of earth, and last but not the least, pierces a hair at the distance 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved by the wind. 2 All these 
were oi course^extraordinary performances {asadhdranam) of skill, but not 
at all impossible. Art of hitting (sakMamJchipamsippa) was also a wonderful 
thing. A marksman cuts the foliage of a tree into ^rious shapes 

!w« P rt / r a ^! Se ? mstance b y throwing stones after stoni and he also 

twfiv 1 ?f UetS 0f - g0ats dung ( suUM a i alan dika), one by one, like flies 
through sht m the curtain right into the chap W gulkt («i2£,T* ** 


MUSIC AND 
DANCING. 


1. J-, V, pp. 129-131. 

2. Ibid. 

8- J-, I, pp. 418-20. 
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(mtanaccakd),' but ordinary people too loved to sing and dance or bear 
and witness others doing so. Women of course were naturally gifted in this 
respect. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden does her work with 
the accompaniment of singing. 2 Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
kinds, makes them into a flower-wreath ( pupphacumbatakam ), climbs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a river, and plays there, 
dropping flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice. 3 A great 
merchants son does not go after any serious learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing (gttanacca). 4 Undoubtedly people had a great love for 
music. 5 The kinnaras , as usual, are noted for sweet music and dancing. 6 
Naturally there were master-musicians (gandhabba), like Guttila and Musila 7 
and Sagga, 8 who taught music to others and sometimes also held competition 
among themselves. 

Unfortunately we do not get much information as to the technical character 
of vocal music except that it was sweet (madhura). But there must have been 
certain rdgas or modes of singing corresponding to the tunes of musical instru¬ 
ments, no doubt. The keeping of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of the cords only could produce the best music. 9 

Among the musical instruments (tunydni), 1 0 the mnd 1 1 1 even then was the 
most popular. Now, what kind of mnd was this ? It appears that this old mnd 
was a harp without a post; it had a hollow belly (doni), covered with a board 
or stretched leather (mirnm-pokhkara) : 12 this belly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, and tapered towards the front, where it was 
continued into an upstanding curved arm (danda)' 3 which often terminated 
in a little scroll like the head of a violin. It had seven strings (sattatanti),'* 


1. e. g J., I, p. 470 ; V, pp. 249,261, 606-7-G. 478. 

2. J., I, p. 134 : gayitvd gayitvd ; a boy of 7 years at J., V, p. 249. 

3. J., IV, p. 231. madhurem surena gay anti; see also II, p. 329. 

4. J., IV, p. 266 : cf. also IV, p. 160-G. 13. 

6. J., V, p. 290 : Even the ascetics indulge in it: J., I, p. 362-G. 80. 

6. J., IV, p. 262 : ete madhurena surem gdyanti , manunnam naccanti. 

7. J.,33,pp.248jGf. 

8. J., HI, pp. 188 ff. 

9. J., II, p. 329 : HE, p. 188 “ tantissarena gitassaram gitassarena tantissaram anatiklca - 
mitvd madhurena surena gdyi or gandhabbam addyi. 

10. The primary idea of turiya, turn or turya, is instrumental music, that is vddita, or or¬ 
chestra, as we might term it. Of. Paniasaram Kumbhathiinam nisithe , atho pi ve nippurisam 
hi tiiriyam : J., V, p. 506-G, 478 ; generaUy the term is used for any musioal instrument, as 
vinddmi turiydni. Ill, p. 40 ; ndnd turiydni gahetvd: VI, p. 289 ; the word appears to have 
been used in the Buddhist literature in the triple sense of musical measure (tala) musioal instru¬ 
ment, and playing on musical instruments with or without the accompaniment of dancing, sing¬ 
ing and the rest. See Barua, JBarhut Inscriptions, p. 61: the label on the Barhut railing 
reads : Satfika samrmdam-turam devdnam : Ibid., p. 47. 

11. Cf. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. S. 9 60, pp. 244-63 ; 51, pp. 47, 284 ; 67, pp. 
101 -3; N. B. Divatia, AnmU B. O. B. I., XH, pp. 362-71. 

12. Cf. J., VI, p. 580-G. 2389; Vddantu elcapohhhard . 

13. J., II, pp. 225: Vinadanflako viya samkufito, 226-G. 163. So* yam samkvftto seH 
chinnatantiyathd vind” 252 (suddhadanda). 

14. J., II, pp. 252-3-G. 184; VI, p. 61-G. 234“ Kadd vincm virujaho sattatantimmoramarh” 
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which were one above the other, and stretched from the arm to the belly, 
forming as it were arcs to the crescent of the whole frame : The top-most 
string was called the bhamaratanti- hoe-string;’ all these strings passed through 
holes ( chidddni ) 2 in the flat surface (parchment sounding hoard) of the belly, 
and probably also passed through, and were fastened to, its rounded under¬ 
side (pokkhara). The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 
description of the different parts of the mna, 3 it becomes clear that it was much 
simpler than the tin of the modern type, 4 but similar to that depicted in the 
sculptural representations at Barhut and elsewhere, 5 and was something like 
the accompanying illustration. 6 



This old mna was used equally by men and women, either as a solo instru¬ 
ment, 7 or as an accompaniment to song, 8 but even more often to accompany 
dancing, 9 whether dramatic or professional. 10 It was held under the left arm 
•or in the lap, with its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. It was 
played uponby the finger-nails (agganakhehi) 1 * (of the right hand). From the 
Guttila Jdtaka, ' 2 which presents before us the two master-musicians, playing 
upon the mna, we also know something of the tuning of the harp. Musila plays 
the mna, first having tuned it to a high pitch ( uttamamucchanaya mucchetva 
vadesi) ; then he tunes it lower to a medium pitch ( majjMmamucchandya ) and 
finally plays with the strings slack ( sithila ). * 3 Evidently all the seven strings 


X. J., IX. p. 253 here the seven strings are broken in succession, the player performing 
on those remaining, and finally on the arm alone. The first string to be broken is bhamaratanti 
and it should be the top-most one, for this being the longest would have the lowest note* 

2- J., Ill, p. 507. 

See Milindpanho , p. 53 (Trenoher). 

See illustration, Annals B. O. R. I., XII, p. 384. 

See illustrations, J. A. 0. 8 ., 50. 240. 

Reproduced from A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit ., 50 p. 246. 

Cf. J., II, pp. 248 ff. 
e.g„ J., II, p. 329, 331, p. 188 : IV, p. 470. 

queen dancing 1 * ^ = Hmdu Tale *> P* Udayana playing on the vina and the 

10. J., 331, p. 507. 

11. J,, IV, p* 470. 

12. J., 33, pp. 248 ff. 

13. Mucchana is evidently used in the older sense equivalent to athana, pitoh or register* 

* mean mode > ««* there are seven mtrchmte iSreri^Tof 

n ° t<a ***** to theplay- 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 
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resounding make a music powerful and divine. 1 In the case of a harp for 
charming elephants— Hatthikantd-wnd —, 2 three of the strings have magical 
effects when struck. 

Of other string-instruments, we have no knowledge. 3 4 5 But of other kinds 
of musical instruments coming under the pafimfigika-turiyam,* many are 
mentioned : Panissara , sammatdla or the cymbals, kumbhathuna (udakavadya'i) 
playing on cups filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums— Phen, mutiiigd, muraja , alambara , anakd —, conches, etc.' — sankhd, 
pamvadendimd , khammukham , godhdparivddentikd , kutumbatindimani. 5 Of 
the wind instruments, venu, or the flute was popular. 6 

Music and dancing go together. The Nata-nattakas are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the stories. 7 Much of this dancing seems to have been of an acro¬ 
batic character, like the javeline dance, or the pole dance. 8 But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the accompaniment of the vlnd or the venu, is also known. 9 That 
inborn instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature {Cf., the Vedic usas) in 
beasts and birds. And people liked to train pea-cocks and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of fingers and clapping of hands. 10 

The Pictorial art, dttakamma , also seems to have been highly developed 
and to have added its own quota to the endless artistic glories 
PAINTING. of India. Paintings were drawn on the walls (bhitti) as well as 
on panels or boards ( phalaka ). 11 We read of Prince Kusa 

preparing a palm-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavatl, and depicting on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms, he represents a standing figure of Pabhavatl 12 Balls, 
with various designs painted on them in a variety of colours, are also men¬ 
tioned {cdttabhenduka). 13 In the great religious assembly constructed under 
the supervision of the wise Mahosadha, painters (dttakdre) painted beautiful 


1. J.,1I, p.253., 

2. J., VI, pp. 255, 262. 

3. Acdranga Sutra, II, 11,2 mentions Vind, vepamei, Vadvisaka, Tundka, Panalca, Turn- 
bavvnika or Dhamlcina. 

4. See j Kdmasutra, Benares Ed. p. 33. 

5. J., II, p. 344; V, p. 390-G. 206; VI, pp. 217-G. 931: 276-G. 1198 % 277-G. 1199-1200 
680-G. 2389-90. 

6. J., IV, p. 284: See Acdranga Sutra , II, 111-4. 

7. J., ELI, p. 61; IV, pp. 284,323-4; V, pp. 249,276; VI, pp. 7,580-G. 2388. 

8. Vamsa-dhopana at J., IV, p. 390, is taken to mean an aorobatic performance correspon¬ 
ding to Vamea-nrtyamoi the Satapatha Brahmana , XT 11, 6, 2, 20, and not flute-playing as we 
said before : Cf. j. A. 0 . S., 48, p. 281, 2. 

9. Cf. J., IV, p. 284 -mifotke hatthe nametva VI, p. 265: manoramenakdrena naccitva. 
See also IV, p. 324. 

10. J., II, p. 37 t HI, p. 127 : IV, p. 336 : Cf. Sitd in the UUarardimccHrifam> IH, 19, 
“ Ka^aki8alc^atalairm7igdhaya nartyamanamCf. on *Nrtu* I. R . Q., IX, p. 154. 

11. J., I, p. 304. 

12. J., V, pp. 291-2: tdlavantam Jcatvd tattheva 8etaccJtattam dpdnabhumin ca vatthum go- 
hetva thitam Pabhavatim ca ti ndnarupani dasseti. 

13- J., V, pp. 196,203-G. 37; Pavilions (vimdnas) made with canvas dyed in many a tint 
(nanarattehi vaithehi ): J., IV, p. 304-G. 75; decorated peaks on gate-houses (n&nacittain): 
YL,p. 125-6-G. 558, 562. 
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pictures (ramaniyam dttakamma '), so that the hall became like Sakka’s 
heavenly palace Sudhamma. 1 And on the walls on either side in the great 
tunnel— MaM-ummagga-^hvei painters made various kinds of paintings: the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat,Lake Anotatta, the Vermillion Mountain, Sun and Moon, 
the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their 
divisions—all were to be seen in the paintings, 2 reminding us of the marvellous 
paintings in the grand cathedral caves of Ajanta. 3 4 

For this Cittakkamma or painting, the surface of the wall appears to have 
been most ordinarily used, as even the ordinary houses had the walls decorated 
with Vermillion letters,, and perhaps some other representations also. The 
walls, on which the paintings were to be made, must be carefully plastered, 
probably coated with lime and nicely polished (sidMlepanam).* Lattice-work 
(kilaflja) was also known. 5 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial, at first sight. 
SCULPTURE. Obviously the manual labour is greater and the knowledge of 
anatomy must be higher owing to the need to show the third 
dimension. However, the creative excellence and uniqueness are distinctly 
superior in painting which soars to limit less heights, in imagination and 
finery. Sculpture flourished side by side with, if not to the same extent as, 
painting in the days of the Jdtaka stories. Unfortunately no specimen of 
sculptural achievements has survived which can be satisfactorily identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor’s art is as old as the Indus 
valley, as the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly 
testify. 6 

The earliest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
have been wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed before the artist an 
inexhaustible field for the display of his skill and craftsmanship. The Jdtakas 


1. J., VI, p. 333. 

2. J., VI, p. 432 ; also VI, pp. 412, 481. 

3. Jayamangala commentary on V atsy ay ana’s Kamaeutra quotes a beautiful verse, appa¬ 
rently from a Slilpa Sastra about the six great requisites of painting, viz., ‘ ‘knowledge of appear¬ 
ances, correct perception, measure and structure of forms, action of feelings on forms, infusion of 
grace or artistic representation, similitude and artistic manner of using brush and colours,” 
See Modem Review, 1914, pp. 581-2. 

4. J.» VI, p. 432 ; Cf. J. A. 0. 8 ., 48, p. 263 : I. H . Q ., Ill, p. 53 : An old booklet named 
Sudhaleparndhanam describes the method of plastering the walls before painting, shows the way 
how to prepare the several colours for painting and explains the process of painting the walls : 
See I. M. Q; HI, pp. 53-9. 

5. J., VL, p. 412, See description of Indasalaguha in the Digha-Nikaya, II, Sakkapahha 

Suttemta and its commentaries; also Barua, Barhut Jataka Scenes. 


. One has only to go over the marvellous facts and figures and illustrations embodied 
in the 3 bulky volumes of Mohenjodaro cmd the Indue Civilization by John MarshaU. “While 
3 ? ma ? ls i?? lld .S 1 th ? Sind valley,” says Dr. A. E. Coomaraswamy, certainly go baok to the 
third or fourth millennium B.C,, it must not be supposed that a complete hiatus divides this 
inoo r P ? t S" 0 remains at Mohenjodaro probably dates between 

^Q_and 400 3.C. and on the other hand the minor antiquities from various Indian sites, as at 
p *teHputra and South Indian prehistoric- sites go back at least 
to the 5th oentury B.C, History of Indian cmd Indonesian Art , pp. 4-5. * 
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inform us that carving out figures from wood was known. The Brahmans 
of the Asdtamanta-Jataka, cuts a fig tree and prepares a life-size wooden figure 
from it. 1 We also hear of a stone-image (sildpatimd) of an elephant erected 
at the Karandaka monastery (<assamapadam ), 2 which at once brings before 
our eyes that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where the Edicts of 
A6oka are written. 3 In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women {mdtugdmapotthaMrupalcdni), 
very beautiful; without touching them no one could tell they were not human. 4 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold (suwnna patima ), 5 
though of their artistic qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
India as though guarded by tigers 6 . 

The Jdtakas nowhere expressly mention an image of god, but from what 
we are told of the Cetiyas , thwpas and the devahdas or the temples outside the 
cities, where presumably the gods or devatds were worshipped, we might 
assume that such images were not unfamiliar in those days. Within a few 
centuries these shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Sanchi among others, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge the artist’s imagination and embody his skill. 7 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings (Ellabhandakam) 
of which the children were very fond, also offered a vast field for the exercise 
of the plastic art. 8 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over and above 
what has been already said as regards ‘housing’ and village- 
ABCHITEC- construction, as also the fortifications of a city. The mention 
of the Vatthuvijjdcariyas or men qualified for testing sites for 
house-building 9 and of Vissakamma, the Divine Architect, 10 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectural science. The exis¬ 
tence of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. The cyclopean walls of 
Old Rajagaha, frequently occurring in the stories, are undoubtedly very an¬ 
cient. 11 The rativaddhanapasada and the pupphakapdsdda as also the iron- 
palace— ayoghara —are mentioned. 12 We hear of palaces resting on a 

1. J., I, p. 287. Udumbararukkham chinditva attano pamdnena katpharupalcam katvd . 

2. J., IV, p. 95. 

3. See Lndwig Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, I, pi. 1. 

4. J., VI, p. 432. 

5. J., I, p. 343 : III, p. 93 : IV, p. 105 : V, p. 282. 

6. J., VI, pp. 125-6-G. 558, 562 : Cittakutadvarakoftliakam parivareiva thita Indapatima :.. 
akhinnam Indasadieehi vyaggheh* eva surakkhitam : Cf, A. K. Coomaraswamy, J.A.O. S., 48 
p. 257. 

7. K. T. Shah, op. cit, p. 140. 

8. J., VI, p. 6 — d&rakdnam ndma ktlabhandakam ptyarn Koti it suvann&dimayani hatthi 
rupakddini avidure thapeeum . 

9. J., I, p. 297 ; IV, p. 323. 

10. J., I, pp. 314-5 ; VI, p. 332, 

11. Eor other remains of Post-Fedic pre-Maury an date see Coomaraswamy, History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, pp . 10 ff- 

12. J., IV, pp. 122, 492 ; V, p. 187; also VI, pp. 117*9. 
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single pillar (eJcathunaka-pasdda).' Some palaces liad huge octagonal stone- 
columns (silathambhe) numbering one thousand. l. 2 Several architectural terms 
seem to be not devoid of interest : 3 Kotthaka is usually ‘gatehouse 5 ; 4 
KoUhdgdm is a store house, 5 but Eutdgara generally means a house with a 
finial or roof ridge: 6 Paftjarct has the double significance of ‘attic 5 and 
‘dormer-window,’ 7 and Eanrviled is connected with the rafters ( gopdnasiyo ) 
and is to be seen from within the house by looking up: it is probably always 
ornamented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is distinct from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera. 8 


The Mahd-unmagga Jatdka 9 presents before us indeed a marvellous 
underground construction—a great engineering feat. The description of the 
construction of the great tunnel is indeed too realistic to be passed off unnoticed: 
the mouth of the tunnel was upon the Ganges 5 bank; its entrance was in 
the city. It was provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery ( Yantayuttcdvara) so that all were closed by pressing a peg (dni). 
On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks (itihilcahi) and worked with 
stucco (sttdMhctmmamY, it was roofed over with planks (padaracchanam ) and 
plastered with cement ( ullohmattikd ) and then whitewashed ( setakammam ), 
In all there were eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones, all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by pressing another. On either aid « 
there were some hundreds of cells for placing lamps (dipalayd), and they also 
were provided with machinery, so that when one was opened, all were opened, 
and when one was shut, all were shut. On either side, there were one hundred 
and one bed-rooms (sayanagabbhd) for one hundred and one Khattiyas. In 
each of these was laid a variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a 
white umbrella, a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of 
surpassing beauty. Also on either side of the tunnel, skilful painters made all 
sorts of paintings as described before. The floor was like a silver-plate being 
strewn with sand (whiled). On the roof were full-blown lotus flowers (ullo- 
kapadumani). On both sides were booths ( apane) of all kinds; here and there 
were hung festoons of flowers and scented blooms. Thus they adorned the 
tunnel until it was like the divine hall of Sudhamma, 10 A grand construction, 
this. The Ajanta and Ellora caves, out of so many existing rock-cut structures, 
show that the above description is not simply an imaginative picture. 11 


l. J., IV, pp. 79,153. 

. P* ^1*^ tL PP* 127-G. 568: 173-G. 769 : atthaifisa sukettd thatfibha sabbe velu- 

nyamaya sahassathambha, paeaaa. 

3. Of. A. K. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. 8., 48, pp. 250 ff. 

4. J., I, pp. 227, 351 ; II, p. 431: VI, p. 413. 

6. For instance, J., V, p. 184-G. 212-3: 

6. J., V, p. 188-G. 225-6; Cf. J. A. 0. 8 ., 50, p. 243. 

100 ^Zst 9 ’’ J " ^ P ‘ 172 ^ athap ^ ara ' >; m > P- 379 (Jivata Hhapanjara); IV, pp. 60-G. 

W 238 ff P " ^ ’ d3 ^’ 47 ^ • See A. K. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. 8., 


9. J., VI, pp. 332-3; 428-36 ; 459-60. 

10. J., VI, p. 432. 

„ - 1 V ^ de ^f r ?? ld 1101,868 8,16 also mentioned in the Jaina Sutras : Cf. Icardnoa Sutra. II 
3,3,1» The Makavagga,!, 30* 4 mentions five kinds of dwellings Vihdras, Addhayogas, Paed- 
Aw, Eammyae, and the nteguhae ; for constructing of wells* tanks and lakes see J., ELI, p. 416; 
v, p. Aoo ; vi* p. ooo * o44-o. 
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Of religious architecture, we only discern the first beginnings in the stories. 
We do find mention of the devakulas (lit. residence of the gods) or temples, 1 
but we do not know anything about the nature and architectural character of 
these buildings, except that they were the resort-places of the travellers, thus 
corresponding to the later-day dharmaSdlds. 

Then again, we have several references to thupas (Stupas), 2 3 built upon the 
remains of the deceased persons. The Sujdta Jat aka * relates, that a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound (mattikdtMpam) f 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains (atthini) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts. 4 Another 
J at aka 5 6 gives an account, much more minute, of the obsequies of a king. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery (dldhanam), as retinue 
for the deceased king, with red garments, disheveled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre (ddrunam citakam) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the spot, where the body was burnt, a 
shrine ( Cetiya ) was erected and honoured for seven days with offerings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull (stsakapdlam) inlaid with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-like staff (kuntaggee) serving as 
royal insignia, and was honoured. Then taking it as a relic (dhdtu) another 
shrine (Cetiya) was built and honoured with incense and garlands. 

From these two typical cases, we come to know something about the original 
and simpler character of the thupa 6 and the Cetiya , 7 ‘The topes (thupas),’ says 
Rhys Davids, 8 ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, but in fact, pre- 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a slight modification of a worldwide custom.’ 
Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient times, there now 
were beginning to be built solid brick structures. “The first step was prob- 


1. J,, III, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39; criticising Lassen who adduced, as a second argument in 
favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact that both sects erected temples, Jacobi 
says:.... **Instead of seeing in the Buddhists the originals, and in the Jainas the imitators, 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were, 
independently from each other, brought to adopt this practice by the perpetual and irresistible 
influence of the religious development of the people in India: Jaina Sutra, (S.B.E. XXII) 
Intro, p. xxi. 

2. The origin of the form Thupa is traced back to an Indo-European word like Tumba , 
from which the English Tomb or the French Tombe has been arrived. According to this connec¬ 
tion the stupa is nothing but a Tomb or tumulus : Barua, I . H. Q., II, p. 16. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 165#. 

4. Dr. Barua remarks : ‘‘Though here the custom is one of cremation and the man is a 
member of the Aryan or cultured community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious belief that his weeping might 
bring baok the departed soul.” 7. E. Q., II, p. 19 : also Barhut stone as a story-teller. Scene 
in Cunningham’s Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlvii, 3. 

5. J., Ill, pp. 374-5. 

6. Cf. also J., Ill, p. 434: built on the square ; mdhathupa J., Ill, p. 461. 

7. See also J., II, p. 256: III, p. 375; VI, pp. 68, 173-G. 768 (vmacetiy&ni) ; Caitya - 
Vrhsas in the Atharvaveda, pariUsta . 

8. Buddhist India, p. 80. See also J. E. Q., 11, p. 229. 
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ably merely to build the cairn more carefully than usual -with stones, and to 
cover the outside with fine eumm plaster to give it a marble-like surface. The 
next step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use 
at the time and to surround the whole with a wooden railing.” 1 None of the 
most ancient structures of this kind have survived or been explored sufficiently 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later period. 2 The most glorious examples of the 
stupa now in existence, viz., those of Barhut and Sanchi, with their wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of artistic as well 
as religious development. 3 


1. Buddhist India , p. 82. 

2. The tope built by the Sakiyan Kinsmen of the Buddha over their portion of the remains 
of his funeral pyre is an earlier example, but this is still in ruins: Ibid . p. 132, fig. 33. 

3. Some architectural terms in regard to the thupa and the Cetiya are known to the 
Jatakas : Vedika or the railing, torana, the arch, and dvdra the gateway: J., V, p. 511; the 
cetiyct8 were sometimes marked with finger-prints, gandhapancdngulikam ; J., 11, p. 256. 



CHAPTER VII 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ith much hesitation we enter into that mystic and all-pervading world, 
the world of religious beliefs and superstitions, which has always 
baffled the most acute mind in grasping and analysing its 
religion. true character. The material at hand is indeed vast in its 
scope and weighty in substance. On the theoretical side, the 
Jdtahas present before us more or less the same Buddhistic religious thought 
which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, specially the 
Nikayas . So that it would be simply tiresome, and not at all necessary, to 
go into minute details in this connection. Our main interest lies on the 
other side, viz., the practical one. And, in so far as the stories give us a 
realistic picture of the religious ideas and beliefs, manners and customs pre¬ 
valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistic days, the information would, 
we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian life, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical discus¬ 
sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gdthds of this collection, and to get a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the time, retaining, at the same time, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the beliefs and 
ideas recorded in the RgVeda do not, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind, 1 but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass-mind: they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the time being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work lies. Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
minds of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, and the ways and means of avert¬ 
ing the evil influences which now and then assail mankind. 

As a rule, Religion is or has been the behaviour of man with respect to the 
Natural forces and influences of this universe which he regards, quite believ- 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural being. He 
tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenomena that he constantly wit¬ 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-present agencies which, he thought, 
controlled the universal system. These agents may be classified into two cate¬ 
gories ; viz., (a) the beneficent elements, and (£>) the malevolent agents. To 
the former category belonged the various gods, the devas, which were supposed 
to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral spirits looking 
to the welfare of mankind. 


1. For tins see Kirste in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 1902, pp. 63 ff ; for the Great Epic. 
^*1888% °B25 9 18 "’ 315, 365 ; also °f Mia, chap. XIV ; Hewitt, 
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The gods were many, and the most prominent among thenars SakU, 

the later transformation of the great god of the _ * 

gATTTTA. Sakka is called Sujampati among the gods and MagJiava Dy 

men . 2 He is at the head of the Thirty-three devas dwelling 
in the Tavatimsa heaven which is the topmost of the three other heavens 
t»2., the Yama, the Tusita and the Parinimmita . 3 This heaven of the ilurty- 
three was the happiest place imaginable, abounding in rich palaces ana 
gardens , 4 where the Devadhitas and the Accharas sported . 8 Sakka had Matatt 
as the charioteer and Pancasikha as his musician . 6 His palaces were Masafc- 
kasara 7 and Vejayanta, and Sudhamma was the assembly hall of the gods. 
The belief was common that when Sakka’s life draws towards its end, or 
when his merit is exhausted and worked out, or when some mighty being 
prays or through the efficacy of virtue in priests or Brahmauas fuu of 
potency (mahiddhiyd-Samam-Brdhimmmm), his palace and the yellow 
marble throne (pa)i dulcaihbalasildsanam) grow hot and shaken. 9 His character 
as the rain-god (Pajjunna) was still retained. 10 

Anwwig other Vedic gods who still survived, though slowly fading away, 
were the Moon and the Sun (Ganda Suriya). 11 The worship 

/VnTTPI) QAT\Q _ m 

of the Fire ( Aggi ) and Water (Apa) is laughed at in scorn, 
and its worthlessness and foolishness explained beautifully to the Common 
Folk :’ 2 


To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all, 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin'— 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win ? 13 and so on. 


The wind-god Vdyu ( Mdhita ) has also been the laughing stock of the 
story-teller . 1 11 * Varum is still a power, ranked with the highest , 18 hut he 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god , 16 more prominently, a Naga king par 


1. See Buddhist India, p. 234. 

2. J., IV, pp. 9-0.12; 403-0.55; also 111, p. 146. 0.183. 

3. J.,Lp.202; II,pp.89,312; VI,p.279-0.1221. 

4. J., VI, pp. 132, 278-G. 1216 : Pharusaka, Cittalata, Missaka and Nandana. 

6. J., I, p. 240: II, pp. 67,256-G.(?) IV, p. 90 ; Barhnt Jataka label: Cunningham, The 
of Barhut, pis. xiv, 2 ; liv, 32. See Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 48 ff. 

6. J., Ill, p. 222 ; V, p. 383 ; the gandhdbbas at VI, p. 265-G. 1146. 

7. J., VI, p. 289-G. 1256 : Masaickasaram iva Vasavassa. 

8. J., V, p. 386: VI, p. 278-G. 1216: 127-G. 567-9 : See Barhut label, Cunningham, op. 
cfc, pis. XVL, UV. 

9. J., n, p. 188; HI, pp. 63,129; IV, p. 8-9. 

10. J., 1, pp. 331, 332-G. 74 ; IV, p. 253-G. 113. 

11. J., 1, p. 474-G. 131; VI, pp. 1, 263-G. 1142 s’ 

12. J., 1, p. 494; The Lord of the Fire could not so muoh as look after his own, in that his 
viotixn was carried away by the robbers, how should he look after the Brahmana who worship¬ 
ped him ? G. 140: II, p. 44: One day the Brahmana put rice and ghee in the fire which at once 
caught his hut and rendered it all waste : naturally he was enraged G. 23-4 ; VI, pp. 200*207* 
GG. 886-896: mOalchha (Mleccha—)G. 892. 

13. Ibid., p. 207-G. 893 {Vess&nara). 

14. J M lj?. 165-G. 16; also VI, p. 263-G. 1142. 
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excellence and a lord of the oraole girls ( varuni ) 1 2 who, possessed by the god, 
would, as the Greek Pithias, prophesy smooth things . 3 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, we may mention 
Siri or Svrvmd, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, who was very 
popular . 4 She is stated to be the daughter of Dhatarattha, one of the four 
guardian angels . 5 Then we have Gaiiga-devata, the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in general. She is represented as the custodian of fishes . 6 
She too, like Siri, is represented on one of the Barhut medallions, mounted 
on elephant-faoed mahara and holding a goad in her right hand . 7 Mani- 
mehhala, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, but commands respect 
over a wider area . 8 9 

It is quite natural, that the mutual assimilation of different traditions of 
diverse sections of the people, different explanations about the same Natural 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the various aspects of Nature, gra¬ 
dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel to those we find in Greece^. 
Rome and other parts of the anoient world. Anthropomorphic considerations 
naturally played the supreme rdle in the evolution of these ideas. “The primi¬ 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally tries to do recompense- 
for the good done or to appease the anger of the omnipotent agents. As such, 
the gods Were worshipped, and this worship was nothing but offering various 
kinds of food or sacrificing animals to them—practically, the same means as. 
win success with ordinary men. In course of time, this sacrifice elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a different purpose and mean-' 
ing ” 8 

If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the spirits of- 
EVIL SPIRIT, evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract these evils, to what we 
call spells, charms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164, 257-329-GG. 1163-7 ; 1164-71; 1360,1424-8 > 1439. 

2. J., Yip p. 586—G. 2426. V&runiva pavedhenti thariadterabhisinccUha : the commenta¬ 
tor explains vdruni as yalckhaviffhd ikkhdnika . Cf. atiydkkhd ; VI, p. 502-G. 1828. 

3. Cf. D* N." Sen, 4th Oriental Conference Proceedings , 11» p. 699. 

4. J., TIT, pp. 267,268 (aham mahaganassa iemriyadayika) 261,262-G. 60, 61 (synonymous 

with Lakkhi) 263, 264; V, p. 399. G. 236-7. 

6. The Jdtaka mythology distinguishes between the Vedic $ri and the popular one by 
representing the former as a daughter of Sakra or Indra and the latter as the daughter of Dhrta - 
rdffra the guardian angel. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit ., pp. 74-8; Barhut Sculpture: Cun¬ 
ningham, op . cit., pis, XXIII, 1, LIV ; also Buddhist India, figs. 36, 37, 38. 

6. J., H, pp. 423 jflf; G. 113-4. 

7. Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 68; Cunningham, op. cit., pis. XXXVI. 

8. J., IV, pp. 17-21; VI, pp. 36 ff., Cf. for details regarding this divinity and the Par- 
Eastern versions, S. Levi in I. PL. Q., VI, pp. 697 ff . Vll, pp. 173 j f. 371 jQf ; other heavenly 
beings: the gandhabbas , the Kimpurisas and the Kmnaras : J., IV, pp. 25-jjf. G. 110, 111, 116, 
442 j(jf-G, 169-186; VI, p. 265-G. 1146 ; See Barua and Sinha op. cit., p. 91, Cf # for philological 
and ethnical relations between the Asses, Horses and the Gandharvas, the Greek Centaurs and 
the Iranian G&ndarewa : J* Przyluski, Indian Culture, 111, pp. 613-20. 

9. N. C. Banerjee in Calcutta Review, XXIQ, pp. 67-8. 
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would, as the Greek Plthias, prophesy smooth things. 3 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, we may mention 
Si/ri or Sirimd, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, who was very 
popular. 4 She is stated to be the daughter of Dhatarattha, one of the four 
guardian angels. 5 Then we have Gangd-devatd , the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in general. She is represented as the custodian of fishes. 6 
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mekhala, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
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diverse sections of the people, different explanations about the same Natural 
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kinds of food or sacrificing animals to them—practically, the same means as 
win success with ordinary men. In course of time, this sacrifice elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a different purpose and mean¬ 
ing” 9 


If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the spirits of 
EVIL SPIRIT, evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract these evils, to what we 
call spells, oharms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164, 257-329-GG. 1103-7 ; 1164-71; 1350,1424-8 ; 1439. 

2. J., VI, p. 586—G. 2425. Varuniva jpavedhenti thanadharabkisincatha : the commenta¬ 
tor explains varuni as yaklchavitfha ikkhanikd. Cf. atiyakkhd ; VI, p. 502-G. 1828. 

3. Cf. J> ¥ N. Sen, 4th Oriental Conference Proceedings , U, p. 699. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 257,258 ( aharh mahdjanassa issariyaddyikd) 261,262-G. 50, 51 (synonymous 

with Lakkhi) 263, 264; V, p. 399. G. 236-7. V J * 

5. The Jatalca mythology distinguishes between the Vedic &ri and the popular one by 
representing the former as a daughter of S&kra or lndra and the latter as the daughter of JDhrta- 
rostra the guardian angel. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit, pp. 74-8; Barhut Soulpture: Cun¬ 
ningham, op. cit, pis. X XIII , 1, LTV ; also Buddhist India, figs. 36, 37, 38. 

6. J., II, pp. 423 ff; G. 113-4. 

7. Barua and Sinha, op. cit g p. 68; Cunningham, op. cit., pis. XXXVI. 

8. J., IV, pp. 17-21; VI, pp. 35 ff., Cf 1 for details regarding this divinity and the Bar- 
Eastern versions, S. Levi in L H . Q., VI, pp. 597 ff . VII, pp. 173 ff. 371 ff ; other heavenly 
beings: the gandhabbas, the Kimpurieas and the Kinnaras : J., IV, pp. 25-Jjf. G. 110. 111. 116. 
442 jjf-G, 169-186; VI, p. 265-G. 1146; See Barua and Sinha op. cit., p. 91, Cf* for philological 
and ethnioal relations between the Asses, Horses and the G&ndharvas, the Greek Centaurs and 
the Iranian Gandarewa ; J. Przyluski, Indian Culture, 111, pp. 613-20. 

9. N. 0. Banerjee in Calcutta Review, XXIII, pp. 67-8. 
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spirits which endangered the safety of man were the Asuras, the eternal 
enemies of the gods, 1 the Ddnava-rakkhasas , 2 the Vijjddharas or the wizards 
flying invisibly and endowed with all sorts of spells and magic ( abbhutad- 
ui* 3 and above all the Yakkhas and various other spirits. 4 


THE YAK¬ 
KHAS. 


The Four Great Kings (Cdtumrmhdrdja) were the guardians of the four 
quarters: Dhataraftha in the East at the bead of the Gandhabbas, Virulha in 
the South at the head of the Kumbhandas, Virupakkha in the West above the 
Ndgas and Vessavana-Kubera in the North above the Yakkhas.* All the 
quarters (dm) were worshipped in times of danger or calamity. 6 

Of all the evil spirits, the Yakkhas were the most commonly dreaded, and 
people were in perpetual fear of them. Vessavana, the Lord 
of the Yakkhas himself, is not held without fear. 7 To com¬ 
mon people, the world seemed to be infested with the Yakkhas. 
Even their signs and bodily forms were not left out. They could be recog : 
nised because they had unwinking and red eyes, oast no shadow, were fearless 
and without mercy, 8 in stature as tall as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, huge eyes like bowls, two tusks like turnips and the beak of a 
hawk. 9 They lived on the flesh of men and beasts,' 0 and haunted deserts 
and forests, trees or waters. 1 ' The she-goblins, the Yakkhinis were even 
more dreadful, as they, by their various snares of beauty, music, smell, 
taste and comfort, attracted men and made them their prey. 12 People were 
believed to be possessed by the Yakkhas ; a goblin named Nazadeva took 
possession of the minister Edvinda on every fast day, so that he barked like a 
mad dog. 13 It, however, seems from the descriptions that the Yakkhas 
might have been an aboriginal tribe,' 4 like the Ndgas. 

The Ndgas, under the guardian angel Virupakkha, or as sometimes Dha- 
taraftha,' 5 were, according to the superstitious belief, the Siren-serpents whose 
worship has been so important a factor in the folldore, superstition and poetry 


J., 1, pp. 202-206-G. 30. 
2. J.. III. d. 627. 


{•.Lip. 

J., Ill, p. „... 

. . ®’.,. L’ PP- 303> 455; 527-31-G. 90 (Vayussa putto ); the episode is depicted is a Bar- 
hut railing. See Baraa and Sinha, op. tit., pp. 89-90; J., IV, p. 496-G. 341. 

4. For detailed lists see the MahSstmaya SuUanta and the / 

Nik&ya : Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 286 ff; III, pp. 188 ff. 

5. J., Ill, p» 267. 

6. J., VI, p. 682-G. 2266—‘ 3abb& disa namassisam puthim katvana aHjaUm.' These four 
kj®? 8 3X0 all called Yakkhas in the Barhut inscriptions: their representations on a railing 

cit^pp^es? ai8 hfeS1Z ° : See Cum ™ l 8 ham > °P- cit -‘ P 18 - LOI, XXLl, LV; Barua & Sinhaoj^ 

7. J.,1,p.328; II,p. 16; in,p.602; Vl.p.266. 

in t ’ ^ P P ^" alfl0 L P- 102; IV, p. 491. 

J.ILA S.fidOdf 101 * m ’ P ‘ 327 ’ V ’ p ‘ 458 * for oajm ibalism see Grierson, Piidca in 
II. J., I, pp. 99,349; upon the central rafter of the hut: II, p. 16 
J^^'r^' 395 ' 7 ’ U,P ‘ 1285 Yakkha with a face of a horses 

13. J., VI, p. *383. " 

14. It seems also oorrect to say that the Yakkha worship in its ultimate analysis is indis- 

l4^B^V^’Tih rS vS.M Banla and .? inh ** °&eU., p. 67 j In the UOaradhtaganaW^m. 
14-15, V, 24, greatly praised; a Yakkhanagara is mentioneaatJ. L n-101. 

15. J., V, p. 164-G. 761 Dhataratfho hi Ndgdnath bahwnark opt issara,' * 
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of THift fropx the earliest times down to-day* (cf. nagapaftcam). Cobras in their 
ordinary farm, they lived, like mermen and mermaids, beneath the waters' 
in great luxury and wealth in rich palaces surrounded with beautiful gardens. 2 
They could at will, and often did,adopt the human and other forms; 3 and, 
though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by nature, and people offered 
them sacrifice with milk, rice, fish and meat anddrink. 4 “Not mentioned,” 
says Rhys Davids, 5 “either in the Veda or in the pre-Ruddhistic Upanisads, 
the myth seems to be a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combined with notions derived 
from previously existing theories of tree-worship and serpent-worship, and 
river-worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written.” 6 

Then there were the Gandas (Garudas), or the Supannas, the Indian coun¬ 
terpart of the harpy and gr iffin , half man, half bird, perpetual enemies of the 
Ndgasj on whom they feed. 7 They also could, and did, adopt the human form,' 
a nd were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares fell in love at 
first sight with a Supannaraja who carried her away to his island-above. 6 
According to Rhys Davids, 9 “they also were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual men, with an eagle' or a hawk as their token on their banner.” 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnological probability, were 
the man-eating Pisdcas, 10 similar to the Yaklchas , the Bhcfavos and'' the 
Kumbban$as . 12 

Anri there were various Titans, souls, or spirits supposed to animate and 
to reside in the wind ( dlcasattlademU ),' 3 in water (udakarakkhasd),' 4 in 
thnndflr and rain,' 5 above all the tree-gods ( rulchhadevcita ).' 6 


1. Supra, p. 66. 

2. See especially J., VI, pp. 269-70-GG. 1164-71, where we have a picturesque description 
of Ehogavati (or Hirafifiavati), the city of Vanina, the nagaraja ; also VI* p. 167. 


3. J», 11, p* 13. 

4. I, p. 498. At J., IV, p. 353-4-G. 198, the spirit of a banyan tree who reduces the 
merchants toaehes is called a Nagaraja, the soldiers he sends forth from his tree are NQgas 
and the tree itself is the dwelling plaoe of the Ndga. 

5. Buddhist India, pp; 23-4. 

6. On the Nagas as an important race of men occupying an important place in the political 
conflicts, at the time just before the Buddha, see Supra, pp. 63-6. The Naga maidens Vunala, 
wife of Vanina and her daughter Irandati are described as possessing rare beauty : d., Yl, pp. 
262-G* 1140 ;*260-G. 1149; 269-G. 1169-70. See illustration of Naga mermaids m water, at 
Buddhist India, fig. 41: “These N$gas are represented on the ancient bas-reliefs as men, or 
women either with oobras’ hoods rising from behind their heads or with serpentine forms from 
the waist downwards.” Ibid, fig. 42. 


7. J., II, p. 13: VI, p. 191. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 91# G. 106-8; 187 ff. G.65-9 ; here also the nigrodha tree has some con¬ 
nection with the abode of the garulas or supannas. 


9. Buddhist India, p. 224. 

10. J., II, p, 16-G. 9-10: 111, pp. 146-7-G. 183-4; cf. the terrible description of a piefca 
(pisaya) inthe* Uvaeagadaeao, pp. 46-61; also Grierson in J. B. A. S., 1906. 

11. J.»l» p.499. 

12. J., H, p. 397 ; III, pp. 146-147-G. 183-4. 


13. J., 1» P* 499. 

14. J., I, PP- 128,170-1; sea-sprite (samuddadevata ): p. 497. 

15. J.,1, p* 167. 

16. J., 1, pp* 168*528; 416,423,441. 
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Tree-worship is indeed very old, and widely spread . 1 It was, of oourse, 

TBEE-WOR- n< ?^ trees 88 su °k» but s 01 ^ or spirits supposed to dwell 

SHIP. within them ( mbbattadevatd ) and to haunt them, that. were 

looked upon as gods. And this notion survived down to the 
rise of Buddhism as we see from the Upanisads * Our stories are full of refe¬ 
rences to this tree-worship, with its superstitious and savage customs. Offerings 
were made to the tree-spirits : 3 even human sacrifices were offered , 4 they were 
consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, fame and wealth ; s they 
were believed to injure those who injured the trees in which they dwelt , 6 and 
they were pleased when garlands were hung upon the branches of the tree, 
lamps lighted round it, and bali offerings were made, at the foot of the tree. 7 * 
Horried and hideous practices were connected with this tree-worship. In the 
Dummedha Jdtaka, 6 we hear of these devoted-people (devatamangalaka) offer¬ 
ing sacrifices to the banyan-tree in which the entrails, blood and flesh (ma- 
msalohita) of the victims—goats, cocks, pigs and the like—are the substantial 
parts of the Mi. In the Dhondsdkha Jdtaka , 9 a still more horrid picture is 
witnessed. The unhappy princes are knocked unconscious ( VisaftM ),' their 
eyes slit out, the bodies (kalebarani) cut open, and the entrails taken out and 
the carcases thrown into the river. The entrails are hung as garlands on the 
tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims 
mitapaftcangvtikdni).' 0 Quite a similar description occurs at another 
plaoe also . 11 One does not find the slightest reason to doubt these detailed 
descriptions: though the custom may not have been widely prevalent The 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked upon as having. an insatiable craving 
for human and animal flesh and blood. “The present custom of daubing the 
tree with vermilion is most probably a reminiscence of far more sinister 


1. Cf, there is scarcely one tribe of Indo-European stock that did rmt WAPa v« 

Arrssr sssk. 

See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 227 : J. IV p 154 

J., J. pp. 160; 2691. 3441. 76,423-G. 8, 425-6; HI, p. 231 G. 26,1461. IV, 


3. 

p. 153. 

. 4. 


J.* in, p. 160; V, pp. 472, 474, 488. 

6. J.) I, pp, 259, 404-5 (a tree spirit is asked to aaH-Ia j* 
merchants); 423; Ill, p. 23 {sukhaseyyam pucchati) • JV n qsi W0en the two 

this idea ia fully alive to-day and is of rpaXSSy pr^ W®-™, 466, «4; 

6. J., IV, pp. 210, 353. 

7. J., I 
jHUlvd sukham 

327-G. 1441-3; vj. jutuua, j ovrna 
Scenes of worship of the Bo-trees. 

8. 1, p. 259. 

9. J., Ill, pp. 167 ft. 

demie von 6^T\V ** Kon ' Alea ' 

J. B. A. 8„ 1930, p. 343. ’ * ’ p ‘ 218 # ^ened to by Jarl Charpeatier, 

11. J.,V, p.466. 

13^ J. Charpentier, op . cit., p. 344. 
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No doubt, these horrible practices of animal sacrifices 1 held sway among 
the people. 2 The doctrine of ahimsa, though preached from long before, was 
only now beginning to bear fruit. People were beginning to realise, partly 
through humanitarian sense and partly through fear of something, the utter 
uselessness of animal-slaughter and to develop a bold and a questioning spirit: 

“Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest, 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain, 

From this dull wood no answer wilt thou gain,” 3 

and the scathing arguments in the Bhuriiatta Jdtaka* vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the dread of the evil spirits was hard to kill. . The simpler Mid 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, other than sacri¬ 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grew up. 
Magic ( dibbamdya ) and witch-craft were prominent.® Signs and portents 
( nimittani ) were also believed in. 6 And for all these, there were the sooth¬ 
sayers, under the designation laklchanapathakas or angavijjdpdfJialcas , 7 sit/pi- 
napdthakas , 8 nemittihas 9 and the nalcTchattajananahis 10 already referred to. 
Fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams were part of their profession. 
To the same class belonged the professors of bhutamjjjid. 11 All these were be¬ 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret and avert 
bad omens, by their magic incantations ( mante ); charmed sand (parittavaM- 
Team) to be kept on the head .and the charmed thread (parittasuttakam) to be 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangara • a Places 
were supposed to be haunted by supernatural beings (amanussapariggahita), 
and charms were employed to counteract their evil efieets. 13 The idea of wash¬ 
ing away the sins in the sacred bathing-places like Paydga on the Yamuna 
river, Dona, Timbaru and others 14 was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari¬ 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the ‘ saccahiriya’ or an act of 


1. J., VI, p. 133 describes thus: a saorifioial pit (yaAHStidfa) was dug with a level floor, 
surrounded with a fence (vSfipariklhapanarh) for ancient brahmins had enjoined that this fence 
should be inade, lest some righteous ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite : some 
specimens of the hymns sung : Vida, ayath cakkhumS-ekor&ja : XI, p. 33; G. 17 ; Apeta ayath 
ea i II, p. 35-G. 17; ayam fe yupo kamaduho parattha: VI, p. 211-G. 906. 

2 . See also J., I,pp. 150(neokofthedeerplaeedonthebloob— dhammaganqlihim); 111 , p. 
46 {sabbacatulclcayanHa) also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. 116 ; the custom of offering feasts to the departed 
also seems to have been prevalent, J, 1, p. 166 ff. 

3. J., HI, p. 24-G. 25. • , 

4. . J., VI, pp. 210-14-G. 904-930. 

5. J., I„p. 466. VI, p. 458-G. 1623.4. 

6 .. J., I, pp.. 120 : 164 (a bird strikes a hunter while he is starting for hunting thinking 
this to be an ill omen he stays for a while); VI, p. 10. . 

7. J., I, p. 290 ; II, p. 21 ; V, pp. 458, 484. 

8 . J., V, p. 443 ; VI, p. 10 . . 

9. J., IV, p. i24; V, p. 296; VI, p. 5. 

10. X, l, pp. 120,133,257; 111, p. 59; V,pp. 127-30. 

11. J., Ill, p. 511. 

12. J., I, pp. 396-399. 

13. J.,n,pp. 15-6. 

14. J., V,p. 388-G. 199; VI, pp, 197-8-G. 857. 
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truth.’ In the ideas relating to cosmology, the explanation of the doctrines 
of Karma and of transmigration of soul modified the old ideas; yet people 
continued to believe in the existence of Heaven as the place of rewards for the 
good done in life, and of Hell as the abode of punishment . 2 And in this way 
this religion of the people, beliefs and superstitions of the people, animistic 
hocus-pocus, all existing among the people, the simple folk, naturally gave rise 
to a questioning spirit that would take nothing for granted. 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the life of every 
thoughtful individual, when it is felt that the ordinary inter- 
THE NEW pretation of the world we live in, and the standard of values 
AWAKENING. i,y ^bich we estimate the ends or ideals we pursue iu life, 
should be revised, reconstructed or overhauled. And it was 
such an awakening that began to see the light in the period of which we are 
speaking. This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution: in fact at all 
times and in ah ages orthodoxy has always been shadowed by heterodoxy : 
only the degree changes, the extent differs. The whole of the popular animistic 
notions mentioned before, and no doubt many others, survived in full force. 
But no one man believed in them all. Gradually the sphere of the questioning, 
the revolting, spirit widens. And then during this period, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids 3 has rightly observed, suddenly there is evidence of a leap forward in 
speculative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threat¬ 
ening to take place of the old religion of custom and magic.’ And the marvel 
of it is, that the same process of regeneration was taking place simultaneously 
in other centres of civilisation—in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and 
Greece . 4 It was a time reverberating, more vigorously than ever before, 
with the conflicts of ideals and of practices. The old order of things had had 
its day. New orders were springing up on the horizon. In short, Ritual had 
yielded place to self-introspection (pativekhd of Aioka, P. E. TIT ) and to 
asceticism ( tapas ). Dr. Barua in his History of Pre-Bvddhistio Indian Philo¬ 
sophy 3 has rightly designated this period as neo -Vedie and Sophistic or the 
period of Sramanas and Brahmanas. Yajnavalkya was the great landmark- 


1. J., IU, pp. 138-9 GG. 169-172; Saccalciriya was an Act of Troth a formal declaration 



296: VI, pp. J, 91-G. 376-82 ; 154-G. 729; 242; 
to drink: “ 


76-7; V, pp. 29-G. 80-2; 87-G. 260 ; 95-_ 

it is used for so many purposes : to obtain water to drink : J., pp. 170 jfjf-G. 19; to cause a 
forest fire to turn baok: J., I, pp. 213#, G. 34; J. I, pp. 331 #. G. 74; to oouateraot the effeot 
J aT «rt ‘*ip-wxeck; J. IV, p. 137 #-G. 117; to obtain a son: 

J ” TV. PP-316#-G. 103-113; VI, pp. 1#; to deliver animals; J., IV, pp. 333#; to deliver 
a man from oaptavity: J., V, pp. 21 #.-G. 80-2; to avenge a wrong: J. V, pp. 76 #-G. 260: 

T* VL m? 1 m y * J £. V ’ P 5 ^.l to ke^oumls: J., V. pp. 467# to refute a false charge; 

I-V'JT- 30 $ to avert human saonfiee: J., VI. pp. 131#. G.729; See for a detailed treit- 

J.*A.S.,!917, 

266-> Vl! m P inB6 24* w ^l 5 -V’ P ?i, 88 ’ ??£ 5 m > VP- *2. «, 185,206; IV, pp. 3; V,pp. 
268 7, VI, pp. 105-6, 246, 364; belief in the earth’s swallowing a wioked man. J.fi p. 322. 

3. Buddhist India , p. 239. 

4. Buddhist India , pp. 238 ff. 

& pp. 191, 410. 
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between the post-Fedic and the neo -Vedic and later ages. In point of fact, 
as the learned Doctor says, we can regard this period as that which shows the 
germs, the beginnings, of all that we find later, a period which saw the exist¬ 
ence of various orders of teachers, both Vedic and anti -Vedic, representing 
different groups or schools of thought, which again may roughly be divided 
into eithei Sramanas and Brahma^as or Hermits and wanderers. 1 

Before returning to these two orders of asceticism, let us very briefly have 
an idea as to the philosophical speculations that were uppermost in those 
days. 2 

Of course the most remarkable trend of philosophic speculation was anti- 
Vedic. The thinkers had, in course of time, ceased to feel the 
ANTt'VEDlG fascination of, and cherish admiration for, Vedic learning and 
MOVEMENT. Vedic rites : the self (atmari) is not obtainable by the study 
of the Veda, the sacrifices and all gifts and oblations are in¬ 
efficacious : the observance of moral precepts (silam) and the contemplation, 
knowledge, and realisation of the nature of Brahman are far superior to the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the acquisition of Vedic learning : 3 this, 
in general, was the trend of thought. Not going deeper into details, we shall 
just reproduce this anti -Vedic feeling as it is presented in our stories. 

We are, first of all, reminded of the two most prominent figures of the 
Upanisadic times, viz., Uddalaka Aruni and his son Sveta- 
OTDALAKA ketu. With Uddalaka Aruni, Indian wisdom seems to have 

SETAKETU. taken a new turn, 4 as we can see from his biological specu¬ 

lations and his conception of Matter and Spirit in which he 
shows a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. 5 

Both the Setaketu and Uddalaka Jatakas 6 preserve the traditional infor¬ 
mation about these two celebrities, but ina very confused and corrupted form. 
We must note that the Pali name Uddalaka is equivalent to the Samskrta 
Audddlaka i.e., the son of Uddalaka. And obviously the two Jatakas speak 
of one and the same person, viz., Svetaketu Auddaiaka, though they unknow¬ 
ingly give different incidents regarding his life. The Setaketu Jdtaka describes 
him as one born of a Brahmana family from the north and studying at Tak- 
kasila, where he is stated to have met a Candida who asked him a question 
about the quarters (disd). On the other hand, the Uddalaka Jdtaka associates 


X. Barua, op. cit., p. 191. 

2 . The Brahmajdla Suttanta (See Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 26-55) and the Acdranga 
Sutra, 1, 7,1,3, describe at length the various metaphysical and ethical speculations current at 
the time among the Brahma,nas and the Sramanas. 

3. Barua, op. cit., p. 193. It is true that such a revolt goes back to ancient times : it can 
be traced as iar baok as the oelebrated hymn on Frogs, Bgveda, VII, 163; see Barua, op. cit.. 
p. 194 $ but it begins to be more sharped, and clearly defined during this period. 

4. In fact the whole family of the Arums is distinguished in history for Vedic learning, 
1 The most divergent lines of tradition meet in the person of Uddalaka Arupi* Oldenberg, 
Buddha, p. 396. 

5. Barua, op. cit., p. 124. 

6 . J., HI, pp. 232-7. GG. 8-12 ; IV, pp. 297-304-GG. 62-76; cf. J., I, p. 401-GG. (?) 
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the origin of the name Uddalaka (Auddalaka) with the Uddalaka tree under 
which he was conceived, and describes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother'—a ganiM —with a wise purohita of a Brahmadatta king of 
Benares. In both these accounts, the Jdta Jo-historian has evidently con¬ 
founded Svetaketu Auddalaka with Philalethes Satyakama Jabala . 1 

But as to the general views—social and ethical—of Svetaketu Audda¬ 
laka and his father (i.e., Uddalaka), both the Jdtakas agree. The conversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some resemblance to the one embodied 
in the Gh&ndogya Upanisad , 2 the latter setting forth the philosophical views 
much more elaborately. In the former the son inquires: "What makes the 
Brahmin ? how can he be perfect ? tell me this. What is a righteous man, and 
how he jwins Nirvana's bliss ? 3 The father replies : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways. 

Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 

So as one true to duty men him praise .” 4 

Setaketu again asks: 

“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Yessa, Sudda and Candida Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana's bliss: 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or better is V ’ 5 

Uddalaka replies: 

“None among all the saints is there who worse or better is .” 6 
Then Setaketu retorts: 

“You are Brahmin, then, for nought: vain is your Tank I wis .” 7 

At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the keynote of Uddalaka’s 
philosophy: 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made: 

The roof, a many-coloured one: one colour is the shade. » 

Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth. 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth .” 8 

In the earlier part of the story, Setaketu is represented as doubtful about 
the efficacy of Vedio Learning and favouring self-control. Anri hia lather, 
Uddalaka, maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, but at the same time accepts, 

2 * I? Upanisad, IV, 4-9 ; Barua, op. eft., p. 125. 

3. J., IV, p. 302-G. 70. 

4. Ibid., p. 303-G. 71. 

5. Ibid., p. 303-G. 72. 

6 . 14ti., p. 303-G. 73. 

7. Ibid., p. 303-G, 74. 

Me B^^.^^ 124 # £ ° r fuUer detaUs Ie 8 ardin « the Philosophic views of Uddalaka 
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right conduct aa the means to attain bliss: “The Vedas will bring only fame 
but right conduct will give us bliss .” 1 

It is not impossible, as Dr. Barua says , 2 that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and the Buddha, had ori¬ 
ginated with Uddalaka Annji. He may well be regarded as the pioneer of the 
paribbajaJcas or the Wanderers. As years passed the Sophist mind gradually 
became more and more antagonistic to the Vedie theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show: 

“These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils. 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye, 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave” ; 

And what axe the sacrifices ? 

“ The fire, though tended well for long years past, 

Leaves his base master without hope at last... 

If he wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade, 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead... 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire; 

Why should the increate, who all things planned, 

Worship himself the creature of his hand ? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain.” 

What are the Brahmapas then ? 

“These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat;. 

He who has eyes can Bee the sickening sight; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ?” 

‘Whefe is your Brahma V they ask. 

“If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bliss ? 


X. J., Ill, pp. 236-7-GG. ]0-3; IV, pp. 299-301-GG. 62-66 s Kittim hi pappoti adhicca 
Vtdt Santim, puenti caranma danto. 

2 . op. cit., p. 130; also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 247. 
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■Why are his creatures all condemned to pain ? 

Why does he not to all give happiness ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail ? 

Why triumphs falsehood—truth and justice fail ? 

I could your Brahma one th’Unjust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.” 1 

And thus, with robust faith in their doctrines, and with a powerful mastery 
ova: thoughts, dispelling doubts {samsaya) by reasoning 
FREEDOM OJ (naya), logic, (ndya) and proofs (hetu), 2 and with appeal to 
THOUGHT. precedents (nippadesa) 3 and common sense, these thinkers, 
and more correctly propagandists, imbued the whole people 
with a new ideal and a new way of living. ^ The philosophers were left free 
to indulge in any amount of speculation. In the tradition of the time 
there was only one sage, Maudavya, a contemporary of Kauha Dipayana 
(i.Vyasa) who was impaled, for reasons other than his bold theories. 4 

AW1 ; as we come nearer to Mahavira and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
atmosphere surcharged with philosophic mood. It was a 
SPECULATIVE ‘seething •with speculative ferment.’ But, as Dr. Barua 

rightly observes, “we have to imagine a time when there 
was no organised religion or established Church in the country to interfere 
with the freedom of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its pro¬ 
fessed dogmas, and when conversion implied, in the case of a learner or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. Nor even in 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that unflinching devotion or that 
profession of blind faith which leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become religious fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence 
upon every fellow-being who is a stranger.” 5 

Several Jdtakas give us a glimpse of some of the speculations that were 
going on at this time. They are given just to show their uselessness and 
wrongfulness in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who considered these 
as false doctrines {tnicohuvddo/in). 

The MdhabodM Jdtaha , s for instance, presents before us five thinkers of 
five different philosophic doctrines, viz., Ahetuvadi, Issarakd- 
Immi&lS 1 ' ra 'i a vfidh Putbekatavadi, Ucchedavddi and Khattavijjdvadi. 

An interesting subject is introduced in order to refute their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes the acts of a monkey to the monkey- 
akin he wears, and so the five ‘heretics’ (micchaditthikd) charge him with 
murder of a monkey. 
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The Ahetuvadl denied the existence of cause, that is to say his philosophy 
T TTP was the doctrine of non-causation or the hypothesis of 

FORTUITOUS chance. He taught the people that beings in this world were 
ORIGINIST. purified by rebirth (ime sattd samsdmsvMhikd). To him the 
Boddhisatta says : ‘if you say that all acts of men, good or base (aJcarani- 
yam haraniyam vd), spring from natural causes (udirand ca samgatyd 
bMvdyamanuvattati ), how can you find sin in involuntary acts ? My deed 
should be blameless, according to your doctrine/ 1 

The Issamhdranavddl believed and taught that everything was the act 

THE THE1ST °* a su P reme being issarammmto). The argu¬ 

ment put forward against him is: e if there is some Lord 
who fulfils in every creature, weal or woe and good or bad actions, .the sin 
lies with him, man only works his will. I must be then blameless/ 2 

The Pvhbekatavddi professed the doctrine of previous actions,i.e., Karman: 

sorrow and joy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 
result of some previous action (sattanam sulcham vd dukkham 
vd pubbekatin 'em uppajjati). To him the answer, was : c why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that 
everything is the result of former action 1 each act’s a debt discharged 
(poranako inamokkko) and the monkey pays his debt/ 3 

The TJcchedavddl was an Annihilationist. He believed in annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
LATIONIST? 1 * but this world is annihilated (ito paralokagatd nama n’atthi , 
ayam loko ucchijjati). To him the Bodhisatta replies : ‘You, 
sir, maintain that each living creature’s form (rupam) is composed of four 
elements (i.e., earth, water, air and ether): to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes. The dead exist no more, the living still 
live on; should this world be destroyed, both wise and fools are gone: 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined world. If this is true, 
1 am blameless/ 4 


THE FATA¬ 
LIST. 


1 . Ibid., pp. 237-G. 139-41. This apparently corresponds to the doctrine attributed to 
Pur&na Kassapa, one of the sue rivals of the Buddha, in the Atiguttara NikStya, III, pp. 383 jfjf. 
The same is again termed Akiriy&-v&da or the theory of non-action, aooording to which, when 
we aot or cause others to act, it is not the Soul that aots or causes others to act. The Soul is 
passive (ni§kriya). Therefore whether we do good or bad, the result thereof does not afiEeot the 
Soul in the least: Samafirtaphala-suMa (Dialogues, I, pp. 69 jf ); Sutrakrt&nga, I. 1, 13. _See 
Barua, op. ciL , pp. 278-9. Cf. the Parin&mav&da of Maskarin Gosala: Ibid., pp,304Jf. Arya 
Sura identifies the doctrine of non-oausation with that of Nature-m6Adva-&dda: J&takamdila , 
pp. 148-9. 

__ 2. J., V, pp. 238-G. 142-4: This, to a certain extent, resembles the Theistio doctrine 
(Jivara-vida), which is as old as the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, if not earlier, and the best 
exponent of which was Asuri: See Barua, op. cit., pp. 213 Jf., 266. 

3. J., V, pp. 238-9-G. 145-7: This is of course the well-known doctrine of Kama, or Fate 
(niyaU), fully developed by Yajfiavalkya: “A man is of desire: As is his desire, so is his will. 
As is his will, so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains.” Brhad&ranyaka Upanifad, 
IV, 4,-5; See Barua, op. ciU, pp. 161 jf., 175, 310-1. 

4. X, V, pp. 239-G. 148-51. This of course corresponds to the famous dootrine of Mate¬ 
rialism of tiie mythical Carvaka who teaohes us to eat ghee even thnug h we run into debts. 
It was fully developed at this period by Ajita KeSakambalin, one of the six famous rivals of the 
Buddha. Cf. S&mc&fiaphdla Sutta (Dialogues, 1, pp. 73 jf). The KeSakambdLim are compared 
to the Epicureans of Greece: Barua, op. cit., pp. 287 jf. The dootrine iB popularly known as 
lok&yatikam : see J., VI, pp. 280-G. 1245. 
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Lastly, the Khattavijjavadi professed the Militarist doctrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
THE 'MILITA- 0 f frinj n g one’s parents ( matapitaro yn maretva attano va attho 
Mmetabbo). To him the direct reply was: ‘You, sir, maintain 
that a man may kill his parents or any other person if occasion justifies. 
Why, then, do you blame me ? 1 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous Originists, 
the Xheists, the Fatalists, the Amnihilationists and the Militarists, are dis¬ 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavira 2 and Gotama 
Buddha. 3 


There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form. 
doctrine ' we nee< ^ not 8° mu °k deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 

OF TIME. doctrine of Time ( Kdlavada ), as presented in the Mulapariyayct 

JdtaJca* however, deserves our notice. The Doctrine of 
Time, 5 in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsana’s hymn in the RgVeda. 6 
Passing through the minds of Post-Fedic teachers, such as Baflhva and 
Yajfiavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the Mahdbharata. 7 The Jdtaka 
offers a criticism of the Epic doctrine of time: A well-versed Brahmana taught 
five hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think : “We know as 
much as our teacher : there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question—a parados—in order to tame them, proud and stub¬ 
born as they had all become. He asked: Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes time—the all-consumer? 8 No 
one could answer. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony: “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
three Vedas. You think that you know all that I know t” 

Here the Br ahman a is represented, as usual, as a Vedio thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it, according 


. ^** Y* BP‘ ^40-ft. 152 .5 sko p. 490; The term Ksatravidya ocoura in a list of sciences 

y* 1 ’ 2 ’ “ earned b | g aikara as Se actoce 

S™*?* (Dhawumdya). But that seems to be a general meaning. Buddhagho?a and 

fjEzSL £T* bl y ® < ®? ot > understanding by it the soienoe of government 

(niUtattham) : Dtahguee of the Buddha, 1, p. 18 n; also Barua, op. A, pp. 292-3. 8 

- * *L M * i * Vir<1 ’ a ® ^isoipJes inform us, broadly divided the philosophical views of his time 
: Ahriy am or metaphysios, AUMnain or Soepticism, and Vinayam or morals: 
see UUarSdhyayana Sutra, XVm, 23; SMrakrtatga. X, 12, iff. SMntoga sZa, TV,™ 

3. See BrahniajSla.SuUanta, Dialogue* of the Buddha, I, pp. 27 ff. 

4. J„ II, pp. 260-1-G. 188. 

5 . See Barua, op, cit„ pp. 199 ff. 

6. X.190, 

7. Sobrader, IndiecKen Philosophic, pp. 21-7. 

J 1, 260 ’ G - = KSte Shauti him* mMo* <-.« yoa, hihaiuo. 
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to the Vedic theory, Time not only consumes everything, hut also itself in the 
sense, as the JdtaTca commentator points out , 1 that even the time-before- 
meal (furebhattaMb) and the time-after-meal {pacchdbhattaMb) do not 
abide (na pdpundti). According to the Bodhisatta’s view, an Arhat is 
the consumer of Time (. Kdlaghaso ) inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy¬ 
chosis . 2 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtaha stories seem to show is 
towards the Ajiwkas, who, under Maskarin Gosala, formed a 
■ stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them . 3 
The order of the Ajivikas is decidedly of older standing than 
that of the Jainas or the Buddhists , 4 and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 
King ASoka whose grandson Dagaratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 
Nagarjuui and Barabar hills . 5 


In the Lomahamsa Jat aka , 6 an interesting, though biased, life of an 
djivika is portrayed. “Unclothed (acelalco ), 7 8 and covered with dust, he re¬ 
mained solitary and lonely (< ekavihdn ), fleeing like a deer from the face of men; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse ; and in order that his vigil 
might not be disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him : * 


Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods, 
Beside no fire, but all afire within. 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth .” 8 1 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion (i laddhim ) and lay 
hold of the real truth (samaditthi). 


t 


1. J., II, pp. 260-1. 

2. Barua, op. ciL, p. 204. 

3 . Bor a complete treatment of the subjeot see Dr. Barua’s beautiful monograph on The 
Invihas, Calcutta University Publication: also his Bistory of pre-Buddhistic Indim JPhilo - 
r ophy, pp. 297-318 ; I. H. Q. t HI, pp. 235 $; Bhandarkar, I, A ., 1912 , pp. 286 # Hoemle’s 
ippendix to Uvasagadas&o. 


4. Barua, op. cit., p. 300. 

5. See Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi , 11,82,209. 


6. J., I, pp. 390-1. 

7. AcelaTcas as an order of ascetics are also mentioned at J., V, pp. 16-G. 39 ; 76. 

8. Ibid. G. 93 : Majjhima NiJcaya, 1, 79. 
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The Mahdndradakassapa JataJca 1 again brings before us another naked 
(acclako; naggo) djlviha, Guna Kassapa by name, whose views remarkably 
agree with those of Maskarin Gosala. He lived in a deer park adjoining Mit- 
hila, was approved by all as wise (dMrasammato), famous, a man of varied dis¬ 
course ( Citrakatht ), and with a large following of disciples (gam). 2 King 
Angati of Videha, with his ministers, went to him and asked him many ques¬ 
tions in reply of which Kassapa said : c There is no fruit, good or evil, in follow¬ 
ing the law; there is no other world, 0 king,—who has ever come back hither 
from thence ? All beings are equal and alike, there are none who should receive 
or pay honour : there is no such thing as strength or courage,—how can there 
be vigour or heroism ? All beings are predestined (niyatani), just as the stern- 
rope must follow the ship. Every mortal gets what he is to get, what then is 
the use of giving ? There is no use in giving—the giver is helpless and weak: 
gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by the wise.’ 3 

Then the following exposition describing the powerlessness of sin to pro¬ 
duce consequences hereafter is much more important: 

“There are seven aggregates (Edyd), indestructible and uninjuring: fire 
(tejo), earth (patham ), water (dpo), air (vayo), pleasure and pain (sukhadukkham) 
and the soul (jwo); of these seven, there is none that can destroy or divide, 
nor are they to be destroyed: Weapons pass harmless amongst these aggre¬ 
gates, He who carries off another’s head with a sharp sword does not divide 
these aggregates : how then should there be any consequence from evil doing? 
All beings become pure by passing through eighty-four great aeons (maha- 
kappe): till that period arrives, not even the self-restrained (saMiato) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins, they do not go be¬ 
yond that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great 
aeons : we cannot go beyond our destiny, any more than the sea beyond its 
shore.” 4 This doctrine of Guna Kassapa, the djiva, which is also termed 
Ucchedavddo, annihilation, is made clearer by this : ‘There is no door to heaven 
(sugati): only wait on destiny (niyati). Whether thy lot be happiness or 
misery, it is only gained through destiny: all will at last reach deliverance 
from transmigration (sa^sdrasvMTii); be not eager for the future,’ 5 The 
views embodied in these extracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Purana Kassapa, the Annihilationist, partly to those of Pakudha Kacca- 
yana, the Etemalist, and Maskarin Gosala, the Determinist, all of whom 
seem to be akin to Greek Stoics. 6 These views of Guna Kassapa are stubbornly 


1. JVI, pp. 220-255. The text is confused and indistinct: many of the gathas are placed 
in the Buddha’s (Satthd) month so that it becomes very difficult for us to ascertain the exact 
value of the presentation* 

2 . Ibid., pp. 222-G. 961-2. 

3. Ibid., pp. 225-G. 980-984. 


4. Ibid., pp. 226-G. 985-90: Cf. Sarnahhaphcdasutta, Dialogues of the Buddha , I, p. 74, 
where the same doctrine, with the same simile is attributed to Pakudha Kaccana, the Etemal¬ 
ist, the Empedocles of India. 
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VI, pp. 229-G. 1007-8. 
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refuted in the story, firstly by Ruja, Angati’s daughter who says: “If a man 
is purified by the mere course of existence, then Guta’s own asceticism is use¬ 
less : like a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adopted a naked 
mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many corrupt their actions ; 
and being fast caught in the effects of former sins, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook” and secondly by the great sage Narada, the 
Eassapa , who also supporting Ruja, establishes the popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution (. Kammaphola ,) and that heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits of this life , z 
and preaches righteousness with the famous simile of a chariot. 1 2 3 

And here we reach our point. Prom all these philosophical speculations, 
the Kammaphola doctrine, together with its corollary, morality— dhamma, 
sila or vinaya —>, stands out as permanent idea destined to be deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people. 4 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages of society. But their 
aims have been changing ever since. With the rise of the 
ASCETICISM, doctrine of rebirth, 5 actions and their consequences (Kamma- 
phald ), 6 human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped. 7 Philosophic thoughts turned towards asceticism, 
more vigorously than before, but with a different aim. The ascetic ideal 
slowly but steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

There were two groups of ascetics viz., the Santanas and the Brahmanas 
or the Recluse-philosophers and the Hermits. The order of the Paribba- 
jahas , or the Wanderers strictly so-called, was yet to come. At any rate its 
existence is not as clear in the stories as in the Buddhist Nihdyas. 

The institution of Hermits (isis : tdpasa) is of course very old. In course 
of time, however, in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to 
THE OLDER hoth Sramanas and Tdpasas, and also perhaps not long before 
HERMITS. the rise of Buddhism, a new order of religieux was formed, 
who called themselves Brahmanas —to distinguish themselves 
both from the hermits who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood, and 


1. J., VI, pp. 234-G. 1035-6. 

2. Ibid,, pp. 244-54-GG. 1090-1136. 

3. Ibid., pp. 252-3-GG. 1127-36. 

4. See especially J., H, pp. 202-G. 143. The field on which Gotaxna Buddha appeared 
in nicely described by Oldenberg: “At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual movements 
which had extended from the circles of Brahma nical thinkers far into the people at large, when 
amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown up out of the arduous struggles of the 
past age over its simple profound thoughts, when dialectic scepticism began to attack moral 
ideas,—at this time when a painful longing for deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears upon the scene.” Buddha, p. 71. 

5. Cf. J., II, p. 17 ; VI, pp. 189-G. 828 (Oavant% Upapajjanti es y e&aa parinamitd); 239-G. 
1075 (asamkheyyapi jdtiyo). 

6. Cf. J., 1, p. 350 ; H, pp. 202-G. 143 ; HI, pp. 158-G. 15; IV, pp. 397-G. 39. 

7. J., HI, pp. 434-G. 17 ; Cf., the pathetio words of Vessantara who addresses his son and 
daughter: 

* Be thou my ship to ferry me safe over existence’s sea. 

Beyond the world’s men and gods I’ll cross, and free I’ll be.’ J., VI, ppu 546-G. 2144-6. 
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the Brahmans who were householders. 1 The institution of hermits or isis 
was not completely wiped out. And people still 'cherished the fond memory 
of old sages—Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bharata, 
Kalikara and Kassapa Angirasa, AJdtti and Klsavaccha 2 —who by practising 
tapassd attained to Brahmabha. These hermits (pabbajitas) of the stories, 
as Prof. Rhys Davids puts it, 3 lived in the forests adjoining the settlements; 
the disciples of various school occupied themselves according to the various 
tendencies of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to them¬ 
selves and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas containing the tenets of 
their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits and Toots for their sus¬ 
tenance. ..And there was difference of opinion and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. But the hermit¬ 
ages where the learning, or the repeating of texts was unknown, were the 
exceptions. 


Usually the pabbajitas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
Himalayas. 4 There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves. 5 Foot¬ 
paths {padikamagga) led to these hermitages ( assamain ). 6 There were also 
separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily walk (cafikawici- 
nalcoti). 1 The usual requisites of an ascetic (pabbajitaparihhhdre) weire; 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark ( rattavaJcadram ), antelope’s akin {ajima), 
thrown over the shoulder, a walking staff in hand {danda), shoes (updnqha), 
umbrella (chattawi), hook ( gnJcusa ) for gathering fruits etc., and a bowl 
(pattam) . 8 The hermits, unlike the Samanapabbajitas , kept long locks of 
matted hair and tied them in a coil ( jatamandalam) and, if need be, thrust 
needles in them. 9 They wore a girdle of mufija grass. 10 A wooden bed¬ 
stead ( Tcatthattharaha) was kept in the hut.* 1 As to their food, they generally 
lived upon wild bulbs, and radishes, catmint and herbs, wild rice, black 
mustard (spread out to dry), jujubs, herbs, honey, lotus-fibres, myrobolam, 
scraps of meat. 12 The daily routine in the hermitages was something like 
this: the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 
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from the near-by river, wild roots and fruits were collected, wood chopped 
for fuel, food prepared and eaten, little rest at noon, study and discussion in 
the afternoon, evening meal, and rest at night. 1 They constantly tended the 
holy fire ( Jdtaveda ). 2 When a stranger approached a hermit dwelling in the 
forest, he would first of all inquire as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words: 

‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell, 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunit y enjoyed V 

and the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an affectionate recep¬ 
tion: 

<1 thank you, brahmin—yes, 1 am both prosperous and well, 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell, 

From flies and gnats and creeping things 1 suffer not annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground, 

No harmful sickness that 1 know has ever here been found. 

Welcome 0 brahmin 1 bless the chance directed you this way. 

Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 

The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kdsumdri sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill 
0 noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it be your will.’ 3 

In the rainy season the recluses came down from the mountains. For, 
as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, when the rains are 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root or to get any wild fruits 
and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come down from the 
Himalayas and take up their abode amidst the haunts of men. 4 After the 
rains were over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and fruits 
began ripening. 5 And they thus lived on in peace and solitary calmness, 
thinking out the mysteries of this and the ‘other’ world and deep problems 
for humanity at large, with hundreds of disciples around them, freed of all 
desires and fetters. These silent recluses, though living far from the mundane 
world, did no doubt influence the existing society. Dhamma was recognised 


1 . J., IV, pp. 221-G. 40; V, pp. 313 ff ; VI, p. 75. 

3. J., I, pp, 285; 494; II, pp. 43-4, V, p. 476 {agguSUk); VI, pp. 201-0. 872 ; Of. 
Mah&vagga, 1. IS. 2. 

3. J., IV, pp. 434-G. 150-3 ; V, pp. 323-G. 130-9 ; VI, pp. 632-G. 2041-8. C/„ sweet words 
of Visantiin Bhav&bhtai’s Uttarar&macharitam. 11,1. 
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to be the ‘standard’ of the isis to injure the isis in any way was a great 
sin. 2 Men besought these sages for the solution of intricate problems and 
the way to peace, order and happiness. 3 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic are thus enumerated: he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 
THE IDEAL seen, bears hunger with a pinched belly, restrained in' eating 

ASCETIC. and drinking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, is averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has 
nothing as his own, is resolute, unselfish, has forbearance and freedom from 
all hindrances to religious perfection—all properly fitted in him like the 
spokes in the nave of a wheel. 4 


But, as always, there k may have existed sham ascetics (Kuta-tdpaso : 

Kuta-jatilo) as well. We must not, however, be misled by 
SHAH the descriptions of these ascetics in the Jdtakcks which, averse 

ASCETICS. as they are to all kinds of penance and austerities, paint them 
in very bad colours. We may, nevertheless, note them in 
order to discern some reality. 5 


We have seen that gradually the Samanas —the newly-risen ascetic order_* 

broke away from past traditions, revolted against the older Vedic system of 
sacrifice and self-mortification. 6 The Jdtakas show particular hatred against 
austerities and false practices (samadanam) 7 many of which are enumerated. 
Some did the swinging penance (■ vaggulivatam ), 8 some lay on thorn-beds 
(kantakaseyyam ), 9 some underwent the five-fire penance (paflcattipam ). 10 
Some practised the mortification by squatting 1 Some 

the act of diving {udakagdhamm ), some repeated texts— (mante sajjapenti ). 1 * 
Various and many are the instances, in these stories, wherein hypocritical, 
lewd, sham and many other types of ascetics are portrayed. Quite consistent¬ 
ly with their aversion towards ascetic appearances, and with their character as 
folk-tales, these stories occasionally cast slur and bitter satire on outward 
show of hypocritical saintliness. In the Kdsdm JdtaJca ' 3 a sham ascetic clothes 
himself m a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekabuddha, with a covering 
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about his head {patisisakam ). Elsewhere 1 2 a sham ascetic misconducts him¬ 
self in the royal chamber at night, and stands by day in a cemetery on one foot 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fable. 
Bildra Jataka, 2 for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaccountably sub¬ 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject as is indicated by both 
the title and the gathd —which shams asceticism to beguile the troop of rats : 
morning and eve ning the rats come to pay their respects to the saintly jackal. 
‘Godly is my name’ says the jackal. ‘Why do you stand on one leg V ‘Because-, 
if I stood on all four at once; the earth could not bear my weight. That • is 
why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keep your mouth open ?’ 
‘To take the air. I live on air : it is my only food.’ ‘And why do yoii face 
the sun V ‘To worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the troop, as they depart, wipes his lips and looks as if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to declare : ' 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak, 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain’s treachery 
The cat-like nature there we see.” 3 

In the Aggika J ataka , 4 again, the jackal happens to have all the* hair 
singed off his body by a forest-fire so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a 
tuft like a scalp-knot where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot reflect in the water and 
exclaims: ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’. .He then poses as 
Bharadvaja, votary of the God of Eire ( Aggiko) and does the same mischief 
as in the previous instance. 5 * In the Vaka J ataka 6 a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by the winter-floods ( himodakam ), and, to make the best of a bad 
business, decides to keep the fast (nikkammassa pana nipajjanato uposathd - 
kdmmam varam), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, think¬ 
ing to keep the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he still 
maintains: ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all,’ thus revealing his hypocriti¬ 
cal nature. 7 Similarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtain food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man—bark dress, lifting a-basket and a crooked stick, 
seeking alms and worshipping the sun. 8 In the bird-world, we find a shore 
sighting crow (disdkaka) as a typical sham ascetic. After the wreck of the mer¬ 
chant-ship, he reaches an island and is happy at seeing a great flock of birds 
whose eggs and young he can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put their young ones in his charge. 
When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away their eggs and young. 


1. J.,UI,pp.303jfif. 

2. J., 1, pp. 460-1. 
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He is 3 at last, caught red-handed and killed. 1 And thus, with distinct ironic 
intention and a humorous touch, these stories expose the hypocrisy that is 
sometimes found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomfield, writing on the subject, 2 
has said, both with man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get- 
up figure so largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of such professions in general, dashed strongly with 
contempt, in the mind at least of the intellectual story-teller if not altogether 
in the mind of the average listener, to such stories. It must be understood, 
however, that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways, the populace stands 
in awe and shows honour to the profession.’ 3 

The Jdtakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham ascetics. 
As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities attributed to ascetics, monks and other religious folk. We have 
instances of lewd ascetics who lead a corrupted life in the darkness of night and 
pretend asceticism by day, as we saw in the Dhajavihetha Jdtaka* “Being, 
in theory, immune to the lure of women, and therefore ineligible as lovers 
and husbands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some crafty 
device to obtain their end.” 3 5 After all, biological instincts and moral forces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destined to remain so for ever* 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete renuncia¬ 
tion* One of the ascetics under Maharakkhita in the Somanassa Jdtaka 6 
comes back, pleases the king who assigns to him a place in his park, as one of 
his own household. The ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, 
sells them in the market, and amasses wealth. Elsewhere 7 we find a shifty 
rascal of an ascetic (Kutajatilo: kuhakatdpaso) who car ties away the money 
given to him by a village squire to keep safely, and still shows himself the 
most innocent and pure-minded ascetic ever bom on earth, bringing back even 
a straw of the roof of the squire’s hut, which has stuck in his hair. Instances 
may be multiplied to show the weak and viscious character of ascetics. 8 But 


1. J., Ill, pp. 267-70-Gr. 64-9. 

Z. op. cit. 9 p. 206. 
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we should not tarry too long on the subject. The impression is unavoidable 
that there was a distinct move towards scepticism over older methods of 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselves, more than anybody else, were 
responsible. 


And here, in the course of our discussion, may well step in those other 

THE 8AM AN A3 asce ^ c8j Samanas, who undoubtedly played a very im- 
' portant part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual 
life of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, and whose 
representative philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the paribbdjakas, was not known in India 
much before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids 1 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Samanas in general: “Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout 
the country.. .They weTe teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore 
and mysticism. Like the Sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.” The time had already come 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja who represents the com¬ 
mon case of all who called themselves Sramanas against worldly Brahmanas, 
to uphold transcendentalism against both ascetism as largely practised by 
the Vedic ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic strictness by 
the Brahmana priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path (majjhima- 
patipada) and sought for a via media of thought, conduct, and intellectual 
training. 2 


It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers ( paribbdjakas ) 
strictly so-called, and the Recluse philosophers ( sama n as ) who were also in a 
sense a class of wanderers. 3 The most outstanding factors which distinguished 
the new order or religieux (samanas : Paribbdjakas) from the older one were 
that they shaved their head clean, 4 5 and begged their food (bhikkhdcariyam)* 
instead of feeding, like the tdpasas or isis, on pot-herbs and fruits. It was 
perhaps from the practice of begging that they became known as Bhikkhus - 
mendicants. The origin of this order of religieux is now obscure. But it is 
probable, as Prof. Rhys Davids has said, 6 that the Bhikkhu order of homeless 
persons evolved originally from the Brahmacdrins who did not enter upon the 
stage of the householder and who customarily begged their food. 


1. op. cti., p. 141. 

2. Barua, op. cit., p. 244. 

3. In fact there are many points of resemblance between the two orders—the Recluse 
philosophers (samanas) on the one hand, and the Wanderers (paribb&jkas) on the other. Both 
sought to build up’ a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human or rational ground, 
rather than on a theocratic basis. The Wanderers proper, by their views and ways of life, fur¬ 
nished a connecting link between the Reoluses on one hand and the Brahmanas on the other.. .* * 
Barna, op. ciL, pp. 349-50.. 

4. e.g ., 0 ., HI, p. 371; V, pp. 187-G. 222; VI, p. 52. 

5. J„ I, pp. 333,361,373,406,505; HI, pp. 39, 79,143,238 ; IV, p. 299. , 

6. Dialogues of the Buddha , 1, pp. 2J5 ff. Barua, op. cit., pp. 240-2. Later on both the 
words— bhikkhu and Samana —-oame to be applied specially for the Buddhist monks. 
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The outeT appearance of a samana was also distinctive. He did not keep 
hair and beard: he wore three yellow (Kasaya) robes (ticwaram) : one as under- 
dress, the other as upper, and the third he wrapped round his shoulders ; his 
earthem vessel (patto) he put in a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder : he 
held a walking staff (kattaradandam) in his hand: and he also kept with him 
a razor (vdsi), a needle (sued) a strainer (bandhanam) and a zone (parissavaria ). 1 
He had to stitch his own robe. 2 

The Samanas , whether Brahmauas or not by birth, were highly respected 
by the common folk as well as by kings and the nobility. These homeless, 
ascetics, as we saw before, wandered about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational discussions and preaching the dhamma or 
the ethical code of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting 
one another at the parks outside the royal cities or at rest-houses (said) set up 
by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the travellers. Usually 
they took their abode in the royal park (rajjuyydnam) outside the city, and 
went abegging in the city where they invariably were received and respected 
with greetings (patisantharam) by the king. 3 It was a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life, and to ask them questions pertaining to dhamma . 4 
In their eyes these ascetics were dear (piyd) and venerable (mdnapd) and their 
words worthy to be received. 5 To kings they advised on matters of polity 
and administration, to the common folk they showed the right way of living 
from which the ethical dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the people. 

The career of such a wandering teacher or a homeless ascetic seems to 
have been open to anyone, and even to women. “Not only 
OFEN^TO ALL. ^kL world-sick old people renounce the world but even kings 
who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty and in the 
fullness of their power ; young princes preferred the severe life of the ascetic 
to the glitter of sovereign power; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 
and heads of families their wives and children in order to build a hut in the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existence by begging alms.” 6 

But why did people turn towards asceticism ? The philosophy of life, 
then prevalent, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
WAVE OF The political conflicts with war, tyranny, lawlessness and 
ASCETICISM. general immorality in their train, and corrupt social practices 
such as the domination of one class over another, of men over 
women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal 

1. J., m, p. 377—G(?); IV, p. 342 ; V, p. 187; VI, p. 52. 

2. J., XV, p. 25. 
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laws and, in the economic field, the system of usury—all combined to bring 
the problem of misery to the forefront, “There is suffering: this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now in the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poetical proverb, evermore comes 
ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature.” 1 The doctrine of Karma 
and Rebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations and discu sions, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con¬ 
sequences and detrimental to the source of distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity.” 2 In consequence, the 
people at large were worried at the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
goods, of the unworthiness of human existence. And this supplied generally 
the impulse [drammanam) to renounce the world. 

“How transient are all component things! 

Growth is their nature and decay; 

They are produced, they are dissolved again: 

And then is best—when they have sunk to rest:” 3 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. The prince of the 
Yuvattjaya JdtaTca 4 sees some dew-drops ( ussavaUndu ), which sparkled in the 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, disappearing in the evening, and he says 
to himself: “Even this life, this being, is like the dew-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass. . . X will become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me.” 5 As in this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey hair is the drammanam , the cause of renunciation. 6 Sometimes 7 it is 
the signs of the heav en, such as the capture of the moon by Rahu, that bring 
the transitoriness of things. At another time 8 a rich Brahmana reads, on a 
golden tablet in his j ewel-room, the name of his ancestors who left the property, 
and he thinks: ‘Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
is still seen: not one of them could take it where he is gone; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world!’ He then goes 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude. 
Once, owing to the unwillingness of the two sons to set up a household, the 
whole Brahmana family renounces worldly life. 9 Similarly a Brahmana, 
seeing his wife dead leaving a son, thinks of the impermanence of life, and goes 


1. Oldenberg, Buddha , pp. 212-3, 221. 

2. Barna, op. cU. 9 p. 371. 

3. J., I, pp. 392-G, 94: Anicca vata sankhard uppad&vayadhcmmino , uppajjitvd nirujjanti, 
tesam vupasamo sukho: See also J., 1, pp. 168-G. 17; 406; 111, pp. 98-G. 114; 163-7-G. 
19-28; 239; IV, p. 120. 

4. J., IV, pp. 119 ff. 

5. Ibid., p. ]20: Sattdnam jivitasankhdrapi tinagge ussavabindusadUd , may a vyadhijara 
maranehi apiliten 'em ... .pabbajitum vattati, also G. 76. 

6. J., 1, p. 138 ; III, p. 393 ; V, p. 177. 

7. J., HI, p. 364. 

8. J., IV, pp. 7-8. 

9. J., V, p. 313. 
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away to the Himalayas with his son. 1 Thus this tendency of renunciation 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the Jataka times. But it was surely 
no en masse exodus to the Himalayas as the stories, with their inherent ten¬ 
dency to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it wat not 
the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the forest life. It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
failu es in life and experience of its miseries and treachries 2 would lead men 
to run away from the world, and that too amid the lamentations and beseechr 
ings of their near and dear. 3 4 Naturally the relations, who may have to suffer 
in consequence of their supporter going away, try to dissuade him in every 
way. Everywhere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in the 
Bandhanagdra Jataka,* we read of a poor gahapati supporting his mother by 
working for hire. His mother, quite against his will, brings a wife for him and 
dies soon after. Then his wife, becomes pregnant: he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to her: “my wife, you must earn your living : 
1 will renounce the world.” “But I am pregnant, wait and see the child that 
is bom of me, and then go and become a hermit.” He agrees. And when 
she is delivered, he says: “Now, wife, you are safely delivered and I must 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the time when the child is weaned (thana- 
pdnato apagamamkdle)” And after that she becomes pregnant for the second 
time. “If I agree to her request,” he thinks, “I shall never get away at all.” 
And so without informing her he gets up at night and flees away. And he is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when he utters: 

“Not iron fetters—so the wise have told— 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife, 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold. 

These heavy fetters—who is there can find 
Release from such ? —these are the ties that bind: 

These if the wife can burst, then they are free. 

Leaving all love and all desire behind.” 5 

The CvMasutasoma Jataka , 6 presenting before us a typical and a very 
pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous force may have been acting against 
the spirit of renunciation. The king, seeing grey hair on his head, thinks of 
renouncing the world. He gathers the whole townsfolk ( mahajano ), and 
informs them about his intention. One by one, the ministers, much grieved 
to hear this, dissuade him. The mother comes: the king does not mind her 
tears; the father laments and asks: “What is this Law that leads thee to 


1. J., IV, p.. 220; see also I, p. 245; 11, p. 422 ; HI, p.-300. ' 

2. e.g., J., H, p. 422 ; 111, p. 640. 

3. J., 1, p. 440; V, pp. 177j§F-GG. 192-241 ; also III, p. 396 ; lV, p. 8. 

4. J.,n, pp. 139-41. 

6. Ibid., pp. 140-G. 97-8 ; Dhammapada, 346; also J., HI, pp. 3J95-6 G. 117-20. 

6. J.,V,pp.l77-92-GG. 191-241. 
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become eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home 1 With thy old parents left 
behind to dwell, here all alone, seek’sb thou a hermit’s call ?” The Great Being 
is silent: he is not moved even at the reference of his children of tender years. 
His wives come and, embracing his feet, bewail moBt piteously. He does not 
hear his queen-consort’s heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and 
most stubbornly resists: but the father only thinks the ways and means to 
get rid of him. The state-officials come and request his presence in the king , 
dom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is: 
“But holy orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain ( saggaH at pat* 
thayd.no ),” He goes away at last and the people frantically search for him, 
but of no avail. 1 The whole idea behind this story is of course to show the 
invincible determination of those who are bent upon remmciadon. But, giv. 
ing every latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colour¬ 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between home-life and 
ascetic ideal. 

Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung: 

GBABIVASA 

PRAISED. 

“Houses in the world are sweet, 

Pull of food, and full of treasure: 

There you have your fill of meat— 

Bating drinking at your pleasure. 2 

This simple praise of householder’s life (ghardvdsa) must have impressed more 
upon the minds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of renunciation (pabbajjd ), or rather against ghardvdsa: 

“He that hath houses, peace can never know. 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow. 

On.others’shoulders: nought this fault can cure:. 

Then, who into a house would willing go 2” 3 . 

Similarly the bold ascertion that: ' 

“In lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

’Tis easy there temptation to endure ; 

. But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may rise to a far nobler life,” 4 

must have produced not an insignificant appeal to the masses. 

1. C/.“JTrqm the ^profitableness of a state of being to whioh they had not learnt to give 
stability by labours and struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men fly to seek peaoa 
for the soul in a renunciation of the world. The rich and the noble, still more than the poor 
and the humble, the young wearied of life before life had well begun, rather than the old who 
have nothing more to hope from life, women and maidens abandon their homes and don the 
garb of monks and nuns. Everywhere we meet pictures of thope straggles which every day 
must have brought in that period between those who make this resolution and the parents, the 
wife, the children who detain those eager for renunciation; acts of invincible determination 
are narrated of those who in spite of all opposition have managed to burst the bonds which 
bound them to a home life.” Oldenberg, Stiddha^.66. - 

2. J., II, pp.232-G. 168. 

3. IbkJ.,pp. 233-G. 163. 

4. III, pp. 524-G. 79. 
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. The fact of the matter seems to be, and we may find support in Fick, 1 
that “it is in the spiritual region that we have to seek the 
WIDE PHE-* 08,1186 this asceticism; the practice of world-renunciation 
NOMENGN. . is only an outward expression of the striving for knowledge 
and for emancipation, rnokaa, or to use the Buddhist term 
nirvana. Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving after knowledge or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as t;o render 
the practice of renunciation a mass-wide phenomenon. Even in the .hey¬ 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the simple reason that the.masses were, as they always are, psychologically, too 
preoccupied with their daily .struggles for existence to look to anything 
beyond this world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay¬ 
man, the rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived in the mun¬ 
dane world, found the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people. 2 .. 

But, so far as these ethics are concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original in the- stories. The same rules, principled, admoni- 

ETRICS OR ° **• 

T ma dm AMMA hions and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are to be found here. Only that they give very apt and 
oharming instances, in their own, of course original, way, which, taken as they 
are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and actions, greatly 
impress upon the minds of the common people. It would be tiresome, and 
unnecessary repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical character of the Jatakas. 
We may briefly take notice of some of the beautiful and bold reflections on life 
and its activities, which must have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday 
thoughts and actions of the people at large, before whom these were con¬ 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kurvdhctmmas appear frequently, as do the Dasarajadhammas : 
Slay not the living, take not what is not given, walk not evilly in lust, speak no 
lies and drink no strong drink. 3 Four virtues are constantly preached: Truth 
Wisdom, belf-control and Piety ; 4 and four vices are similarly mentioned as to 
be shunned: hatred, malice, covetise and lust. 5 There are four things which, 
if circumstances arise, prove injurious : never lend cow, ox or car to your 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of your friend: the car they break 
th-ough want of skill, the ox by over-driving kill, the. cow is overmilked ere 
long, the wife in kinsman’s house goes wrong. 6 A wise man should not dwell 
near his foe. And who is his worst foe 1 A fool. A foolish chief, wise in his 
own conceit, comes ever, like the monkey, to defeat. A strong fool is not 
good to guaxdthe herd. Wisdom is required, 7 keeping to one’s own ground is 


la OJ* Cfl*, P* 78* " ^ _ 

2. Qf. for the Conflicts of worldly-life and renunciation, of it, the Jaina Acarangcwfiira* 
fi 2,3» 8*6 s ^Iife is dear to many” : SiUralertanga, 1, 3, 3-6-3* 
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& XV, pp* 11-G. 15-10; also H, pi 102-G 
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helpful, as the Quail says, triumphant over Ms victory over the Falcon. 1 It 
is always good to guard against the coming danger. 2 Weeping for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced: it is useless to weep over the 
dead. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. That wMch 
has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man may be standing, sitting 
still, moving or resting, but in the twinkling of an eye, in a moment, death is 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic roots, nor herbs, nor money Bpent, can bring the dead to life again. 
Weep for the living rather than the dead: cherish all that are alive. 3 Hap¬ 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press. 4 Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. But 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tire. 5 
The fool may watch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss: it is luck 
itself is luck’s own star, what can mere stars acMeve? 6 To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneath foeman’s feet. 7 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past. 8 You must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chaff or let him take offence or not, Righteousness when I am 
speaking, sin on me can leave no spot. I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth,, 
no. matter what consequence. 9 Man’s duty in the world is to strive his utmost 
while he can: failure or success, he should not care for. 10 “Over the past I 
do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, “nor for the future weep: I meet the 
present .as it comes, and so my colour deep.” 11 Content of mind and happiness 
with little care of heart: a standard easily attained that life’s the better 
part. 12 The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, born 
of this mortal frame. 13 Too much familiarity indeed breeds contempt (atici- 
ranivdsena piyo bhavati appiyo ). 14 There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to. the unworthy,, as we see the wise Brahmana pulled down by a ram, fox 
honouring. 15 Change is this world’s law: sorrow should not cause pain: 
even joy itself soon turns to woe. 16 All quarrelling should be eschewed. 17 


1. J., II, pp. 60-G. 36. 

2. J., Ql, pp. 35-G. 44; 210-G. 104: 399-G. 127. 

3. J.,Ill,pp. 57-0. 66-8; 96-G. 109-12; 157-G. 10-3; 214-G. 113-7; 390-G. 109-13; 
IV, pp. 86-G. 147-8. 

4. J., Ul, pp. 464-G. 61. 

6. J., I, pp. 267-G. 60; 460-G. 120; 111, pp. 251-G. 26-8; IV, pp. 269-70. 134-9; VI, 
pp. 43-G. 134-9. 

6. J., 1, pp. 268-G. 48. 
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Strength of mind (fianabalam) is much more helpful than that of body , 1 
knowledge of every kind be apt to learn: any time it will help you . 2 But do 
not follow blindly (parapaMi ): a ripe bel fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare 
thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered off. Seeing him flee, 
all the animals joined in the head-long flight, till a lion enquired the reason 
and scolded them for idle gossip and foolish fear . 3 Wisdom is more than 
you have seen or heard . 4 Were not wisdom ( buddhi ) and good conduct 
( mnaya) trained in some men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the blinded buffalo . 5 A virtuous man ( silavanto ) is he who refrains from 
thievish act, speaks the truth, and searching dizzy heights of fame still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud ( nikatya !), 
shuns gross excess in pleasure, never swerves from his purpose (cittam 
aMliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith (saddha aviraginl) and fulfils 
indeed all that he says . 6 Power that is attained by a man of violence is 
short-lived: when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea (bhinmplavo ). 7 Sacrifice and such other things won’t give 
you release. Take thought of life hereafter when you seek release: for this 
release is strict bondage, it is a fool’s release . 8 Whoever for his pleasures 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pine away himself: on the 
other hand, those who never do any harm are happy, vigorous and 
charming . 9 Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease: this is the 
everlasting law of peace . 10 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach¬ 
ings of the Jdtakas. We have only tried to reproduce some 
PHILOSOPHY. *h e selected passages in order to represent the general tone 
of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which 
they reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical: it. 
rings. amidst the daily life of the people, and it is meant for the people; the 
attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimisticit takes fox granted 
the transitoriness of the world and recognises its ills, but it,.nevertheless, sticks 
to this earth, strives to find a way out of the miseries and preaches the ennob¬ 
ling—may be rather incomprehensible—ideals of satya and ahimsd, to attain 
the everlasting bliss, to reach nirvana. And the people tried, their best to follow 


1. Ibid., p. 175. 

2. Ibid., pp. 218-G. 122. 

3. Ibid., pp. 75 V, p. 414. 

4. J., Ill, pp, 233-G. 8. 

5. J., Ill, pp. 368-G. 81. 
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these ideals, to put them in practice . 1 This mentality had come to stay when 
Lord Buddha arrived on the scene. His majjhima jxitijxdd or the via-media 
really brought about a rapproachment between the two different sections 
of the people, between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to 
spiritual quests unmindful of worldly affairs, and those others who were wholly 
steeped into worldly affairs not striving after some noble ideals of conduct. 
The rapproachment indeed brought about a mass-mentality which tried 
to lead the people, through all their worldly joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
cares and anxieties, to a noble way of living winch did satisfy their spiritual 
consciousness and yearning. 


1. And ASoka’s dharmna, preserved through all these dreary centuries, is nothing else but 
pure ethical code : See Rock Edicts, II and VII: Bhandarkar Ahoka, pp. 101 ff ; Gf. Gokuldas 
De “. ..In all walks of life—social, political and religious—a new spirit was infused into the 
body-politic ranking ©very soul alive to its pulsation which vibrated in perfeot harmony with 
the note that once rang through the religious sky of ancient India accepting the doctrine of 
God ip. everything and feeling oneness in a]!.”-—Significance of Jatakas (Calcutta Review, 
Feb. 1931 p. 281). 
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* * ■THE object of composing the Birth-stories,” said I-Tsing in the seventh 
century A.D., “is to teach the doctrine of universal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.” f 
This shows the universal popularity of the stories. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them had a wide 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to put into practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 

Above all, charity (ddnam) was the most widely practised of these ideals. 

Giving of alms is everywhere extolled. 2 Almost every house- 
CHARITY . holder, from the king down to the poorest villager, performed 

this charitable act, and believed it an ancestral practice 
(Jculavattam). 3 Rich people and the kings built alms-houses (danasdld) : at 
the four city-gates, in the centre of the city, and at their own house-doors, 
where food and drink (annapdnam) were provided to the samana-brdhmanas, 
the poor (daliddd), way-farers ( vambbahd ) and the beggars ( yacanakd ). 4 

Then another outstanding practice towards leading a noble life was that 
of uposatha or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, uposatha 
UPOSATHA. (upavdsa), which is still widely observed as a Teligious “ vow 
by the ordinary people, and as a means to self-purification 
by individuals like Mahatma Gandhi, was observed on the New and Full 
Moon days (pahkhadivase) —on the fifteenth of each pakkha ( pannarasu - 
posatha ). 5 On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows (atthdnga) were taken, 6 
especially the four abstinences {caturanga) from food (dhdra), bodily attentions 
(4anra-satkdra) > sexual intercourse (abrahma) and daily work ( vyapdra ). 7 On 
the uposatha day, the bed was to be smaller than usual. 8 There was no 
killing of creatures on that day. 9 It was a solemn day for meditations or 
hearing the dhamma by men and women alike. 10 


And thus their life rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 
days was, as it might have been apparent by now, to a sur- 
CUSTOMS. prising degree, the same as in modern India, in spite of the 
two thousand years and more that have played so much 
havoc with the political history of this country. One cannot but be struck 


1. I-Tevng's Travels ed. by Takakusu, p. 163. 

2. Specially J., Ill, pp. 471-3 GG. 71-6. 

3* pp. 34-G. 63. 

4*. J-vIl, pp. 470 ff; IV, pp. 39, 53,237; V, pp. 383 ff; VI, pp. 42, 96, etc . 

6. J., 1, p. 390; II, p. 190 ; 1H, pp. 292, 343; IV, pp. 318, 320-G. 11 4-patiMriyapalckho; 
Y, pp. 1, 468; VI, pp. 1,96,121-G. 624; 169,186,257 ; In Buddha’s time the 8th and the 14th 
days werealso observed, probably in the SaAgha; Mah&vagga , II, 1,1. 

6-. IV, pp. 318, 320-G. 114: they were the eight silos : against taking life, theft 
; impur^y^Jfying, intoxicating liquors, eating at forbidden honrs, worldly amusements, unguents 
v pu^fbe nta. 
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by the wonderful persistency of the manners and customs of the people. 
To take a few examples : The old custom of saying “Long life to you (jwa)” 
to a person who sneezed and of replying “The same to you (patijwa)” is pre¬ 
served. 1 The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories. 2 We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
calamity to happen, strongly rooted in the minds of the people. 3 Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
pure. 4 Even in those days the people, especially the women, were wont to 
cursing those who were supposed to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words as these: “May thy mother, cruel priest, (the person who has 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
precious Canda led to die; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony; may she 
see sons and husbands slain.” 5 It was believed to be wrong to tell the name 
of a saintly teacher (gurutthanlya ). 6 Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contacts, 7 and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them rightwise (; padahkhinam) and doing the four obei¬ 
sances, 8 were common. Besides these, there were many beliefs and super¬ 
stitions as we have already seen. As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect were always paid to the elders. We have also seen how the guest 
was honoured with the traditional Indian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times, 9 was believed to be one hundred 
or at the most hundred and twenty years. 10 As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have a clear indication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the corpses. 
There were cemeteries (susanam) with gates. 11 At the funeral the women, 
probably, wore red garments, had their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands. 12 Four men carried the corpse to the cemetery. 13 The dead body was 
placed on the wooden pile and, offerings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it. 14 Thus the general custom was of cremation and not of 
burial. Among the various causes of death to beings, these are mentioned: 
some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tree or pierced by a thorn, 
some struck by weapons of divers kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 
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7. J., HI, p. 470 —pancafigani pctfhavith papitfhapetvd vanditva ; cqftngapraniptUa is a 
later elaboration. 

8. J., IV, p.419. 

9. See Vedio Index , I, p. 342. 

10. J., H, pp. 16-G. 9-10. 

11. J., I, pp. 175, 373, 456; II, p. 50 (gosusdnath ); V, p. 458 ; VI, p. 365. 

12. J., ni, p. 374. 

13. J., VI, pp. 464-G. 1635— yathd petavh susanasmiii chbadde&vd caturo jand. 

14. J., II, p. 230 ; HE, p. 163. 
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falling from a precipice or by extreme cold or attacked by diseases of divers 
kinds. 1 Out of the various modes of ending life, that by drowning oneself 
is clearly instanced in the bankrupt of the Rumjdtaka . 2 We do not however 
hear of condemnation or approval of different forms of suicide. It seems cases 
of suicide were very rare. 

Was it, then, a life serious and morose, uneventful and stagnant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that these 
SPORTS AND Jdtaka people lived ? We do not think so. On the other 
FESTIVITIES, hand, the very wit and masterful humour that ring through 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must be described as joyful, if not robust. And the various games and 
festivities of which we so often read, are the diversions of people who seek 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
sufficient fortunes to provide for the simple means of enjoyment. 3 

As is natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and playthings 
(Mlabhandamm).* We have already seen 5 how children enjoyed themselves, 
ta king delight in all sorts of games. 

Playing with balls ( bhenduham) seems to have been a popular sport. 6 
The ball with which Nalinika played before Isisinga was beautifully painted 
with varied colours, tied to a string ( tantubaddham ) so that however far it was 
tost it would still return to her hands. 7 

Swings of rope there were, where even the kings sported themselves. 8 
Water-sport (idahaMlam) in rivers or tanks was a favourite pastime with 
the rich (issarajdtiM) and the kings. 9 There were public places for sports 
(Mldma duZam). 10 Moreover, every great city in those days was surrounded 
by extensive, gardens where people could find some relief. These gardens had 
beautiful ponds (pokkharani) within, and were studded with all manners of 
trees, fruits and flowers. 11 TJyyanaJcilanam or garden-sports were common 
wherein even young ladies took part. 12 Probably kings had their own 
separate parks where, as we have seen, they betook themselves with their 
councillors for important discussions or with their subjects to enjoy music 
and dang£w** v 

_ Ci _i_ 

-X J., m, p. 345. 

2. J., IV,p. 256* 

3. See for the various games and recreations, shows and performances: Brahmaffila — 
Suttanta: Dialogues I, pp. 7-11; Acarangasutra, I, 8,1, 5-8 ; II, 12, 18 “Where women or men, 
old young or middle aged ones, are well-dressed and ornamented, sing, distribute portion or 
parcel out plenty of food, drink, dainties and spices.” 

4. J., VI, p. 6. 

5. Supra, p. 266. ' 

6. J., V, pp. 196, 203-G. 37 ; VI, p. 741. 

7. J., V, pp. 196-G. 10; 203-G. 37 : was it a rubber string with whioh the ball was tied f 

8. J., VI, p. 341 -dolaya hllitum. 

9. J., I, p.458. VI, p. 341. 

10. J., VI, p. 333. 

11. J.,II,p. 188. 

*?• P* -* VI, p. 157: Of. Udyanaydtr&s of Vatsyayana : Kdmasittra, Cbakladar 

op. eti., pp. 168-9. 
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Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the daily life 
of the people, there were frequent high days and holidays when they made 
merry with their friends and companions. On these festival days (chanam: 
ussavo) which were proclaimed by beat of drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of those that made merry. 1 The village-drummers and conch- 
blowers rejoiced to go to the towns, and made money by their art. 2 On these 
days even the farmers hang up their ploughs and joined in the festivities. 3 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes, went on with their wives hanging on 
their shoulders, and enjoyed with garlands, perfumes and drinks. 4 The most 
popular among these festivals was the Kattikd festival which was celebrated 
on the night of the Full Moon day of the month of EattiM (Kdrtikl purnimd ), 
when the king went in a solemn procession round the city. 5 Equally cele¬ 
brated was the Full Moon day of the month of Aivina {Gdtumdsim Komvdi) 
when the sky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon of the last month 
of the rains shines in all splendour.® This &arad Purnimd or Kaimudi- 
Jagar a is still the most favoured of the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, in which the whole night is passed without sleep by 
playing at dice or similar other amusements. There. were presumably many 
other festivals on the changes of the planets and of seasons (: naJckhatte: utu- 
pubbesu). 7 On these and specially on the drinking festivals (surdnaMhatam: 
surdchano ), people ate and drank strong drinks to their hearts’ content. Be¬ 
sides the taverns (surdpana), special drinking booths (mandapam) were put 
up on these days. People believed this drinking as time-honoured festival. 8 

Then there were frequent Samajjas, 9 where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
THE shows and performances, dancing and music, ballad-recitations 

SAMAJJAS . (< akkhdnam ), and pantomimes, combats of elephants, horses and 

rams, bouts at quarter-staff ( dandehi yuddham) and wrestling. 
Boys and girls were fond of these social gatherings, 10 and the parents of the 
youths studying at the university schools, like Benares and Takkasila, sent 
messages for their sons to come and see the festivals. 11 The palace-court of 
the king (rajanganam) was the usual place where these gatherings were held, 
and the kfag himself would make a proclamation by beat of drum and invite 


l* J., V, p. 423. 

2. J.,1* pp. 283-4. 

3. J., VI, pp. 328-G.1445 —TJnnatiQala m&sam imafo karontu. 

4. J., I, p. 499; HI, p. 446. 

5. J., ]*pp. 499-500-&. J43 ; U, p. 372 ; V, pp. 212-4. 

6. J., Vl, pp* 221-2-G. 947,949,953 (uttamo ussavo). 

7. J., VI, pp. 524-G. 1974. 

8. J., I, pp. 362, 489 ; HI, p. 2<S7 ; IV, pp. 116-6 ; V, 

9. See for a fuller significance of the term, Bhandarkar, _ 

XUI, pp. 255 ff; also Ibid , XLVII, pp. 221 j(jf; A&oka, pp. 19-21; F. W. Thomas, J . &. A. 
1914, pp. 392 # 752 ; 1918,122 jjf; M. M. Bose, I. E* Q. f IV, pp. 111-3 ; “Samdja was of two 
kinds : in one the people were treated to dainty dishes, in the other to dancing, music, wrestling 
and other performances... Both the kinds of Samdjas seem to have been celebrated by A&oka. 
But when he began to preach Dham,ma, he naturally tabooed those where animals were slain to 
serve meat.” (B. M. L ) As there was nothing in the other scum&jcw for him to object to, he 
retained them: Bhandarkar, A&oka, p. 201. 

10. J., VI, p. 7. 


pp. 427-8. 

f.B.B.B.A.S. , 21,.pp. 395 F; I. A., 
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the people to come there and witness the performances. 1 A pavilion (memd- 
apam) was set up at the palace-door: a throne (pallanka) was set apart for 
the king: around him sat slaves, women of the harem, courtiers, Brahma^as 
and the citizens. In the courtyard were fixed seats, circle by circle, and tier 
by tier {Cakkdticdkke: wuiftcdtiTirMTbce). 2 Among a sort of Olympic games 
arranged here, wrestling (mallayuddham) was the most popular. 3 The wrest¬ 
ling-ring (ywMfamanfahm) was gaily decorated. Both the wrestlers went 
down into the ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their 
hands. 4 They struck their doubled arms (digunam bhujam) to each other: 
one tried to strike down the other. 3 Then there were wonderful feats of 
archery as noticed before. 6 Fights of rams 7 and elephants 8 and horse¬ 
playing 9 were also common. Dramatic festivities (natakani) were also insti¬ 
tuted. 10 In the Gvttila Jataka , 11 we witness a musical competition between 
two master-musicians amidst a big gathering of people in. the palace 
courtyard. Outside the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
themselves with various sights and performances: acrobatic feats 12 snake- 
charmer’s tricks, 13 and so on. The people took great interest in all these 
games and performances and, when delighted, they would give out 
sddhukdras, would shout and roar, clap their hands and even throw away 
their garments and ornaments, probably as a reward for the skilful per¬ 
former. 14 Of outdoor festivities we hear of saw/zjjas arranged on mountain- 
tops (giriaggasamajja ), 13 where feasting was indulged in and, possibly also* 
theatrical performances were instituted, as in later days. 16 In all these 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a very insignificant 
part, if at all. 17 They were, for the most part, purely secular amusements. 
Besides the festivals and occasional festivities, there were daily gosthis 
(gofthamy 8 or social gatherings where people diverted themselves in pleasant 
talks and gossips on varied subjects. 19 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


®.»Ut p. 253; IV, p.458; VI, pp. 7,277.G. 1202. 

J., II, p. 253; IV, pp. 81-2; VI, p. 277. 

J., in, p. 160 ; IV, pp. 81-2; VI, pp. 277-G. 1202. 

J,, IV, pp. Sl-2. 

J. r VI, pp. 277-G. 1203. 

Supra, pp. 311-2. 

J., Ill, p. 82. 

J., 11, pp. 46-9; IV, p. 95; V, p. 286. 

0., VI, p. 275. 

J*, V, p. 282. 

J«, II, pp. 253*4. 
c-flf., J., m, pp. 541-G. 112. 

J., H, p. 267; IV, pp. 467-8. 

J., H, pp. 90, 253-4 j Ill, pp. 344,500 - V, p, 130. 

J., HI, p. 538. 

2 J.“Tv!pp!^23.rS’ 0fEeriD * 6oi<to °8 reaand * naikhatta ; J.,I,p. 425. 
pp.l63.^ atSyayana 81768 * detaUe<i ‘tesoriptton of these gefthie: See Chakladai, op. eft. 
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We are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
morbid or dreamy-like, as is generally believed to have been the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual. 1 


X. How incorrect do these words of Oldenberg seem to be in the light of our findings : 
“Without a past living in their memory, without a present which they might utilise in love 
and hate, without a future for which men might hope and work, they dreamed morbid and 
prond dreams of that which is beyond all times and of the peculiar government whioh is 
within these everlasting realms... The Indian has above all at an early stage, turned aside 
from that which chiefly preserves a people young and struggle for home, oouatry and laws.” 
Buddha , pp. 3,12. 



SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 



INTRODUCTION 


I T is an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country remains 
imperfect without the study of its geography. History and geography 
are, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and. 
their political, economic and social destiny can never be overlooked. In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-requisite of a serious 
historical study.” 1 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the JataJcaz can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, we have to bear in mind that the 
JdtaJcas do not belong to any particular date or place. They are popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not so. 
The information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
hence, valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the Jatakas, being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Pali Literature, can be worthy of a separate 
treatment at all as regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the Jatakas, in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni¬ 
cal Literature, we feel that the very nature of ora task demands such a. 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor¬ 
mation supplied by the Jatakas in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography. 2 But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should dis¬ 
card it altogether. This will be clear when we remember that the na.mftn of 
some of the countries, cities, mountains and rivers occuring in the Puranas 


1. Raychoudhury, I. H. Q-, IV, p. 228. 

t 11?' these may be mentioned : Rhys Davids, Buddhist India ; Nundo 

Ml De, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918; 
. y? Raychoudhury, Political Bistory of Ancient India ; Studies in Indian Antiquities - Can- 

India, ed. by S. N. Majumdar, The most reoent being, B. C. 
Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 1932. Geographical Essays, Calcutta, 1938. 
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and the Epics, which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago, 1 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts. 2 This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jdtakas , bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


1. A characteristic example is furnished by this, that when “Mr. Wilford collected an 
acoottnt of the riveT Nile and its source, and reconstructed a map out of the Puranas , H.H. 
Wilson called him an “injudicious writer,” Cunningham remarked that his essay was a wild 
speculation,” St. Martin stated him to be the first victim of the “imposture geographical 
literature of the Hindus.” But it was from this very source that best information was 
secured, and the source of the river Nile traced and discovered by the 19th century explorer 
Lieut. J. H. Speke. See 0 . A. 0. L, Introd., p. xxxviii. 

2. Pawranic Seven Dvipas and their identification by V. Venkataohellam, Q.J.M . S., XV, 
pp. 62,119, 238; XVI, pp. 116, 268 ; XVII, p. 94; c/. Raychoudhuiy, “India in Puranic 
Cosmography ” in J. D. L.> XIX; for seven divisions of Jambudvipa, Jayaswal, i. A., 
LXII., pp. 167 //.; also Traimdsik. Quarterly organ of The Forbes Gujarati Sahityasabha, 
Bombay, Vol. I. 
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T hose were the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea¬ 
borne, between India and a large part of the outside world- The 
Jdtakas abound in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans. 1 This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the country 
and with other foreign countries, and thus expanded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, these trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-casted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suva©* 
nabhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through this personal oxperienoes of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, porta and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants (paribbdjakcu ) of whom 
we hear a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 


In this way the Jdtakas know the entire track of the country, from Gland* 
hara and Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andba and Kavirapatt&na 
in the South-east on one side, and from Kasmira and across the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahimsaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Tambapanpi, SuvamjabhQmi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jdtaka conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
ceptionof' earth was recognised as a round sphere (Cakkavdla), sur- 
tee woEJjp. rounded on all sides by the sea, 2 and Jambudipa was only a 
part of the bigger sphere. 3 The earth was believed to be 24 
nahuta yojams in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout doth 
garment. 4 _ 


1. Details of these evidences of our oommeroial life in those days as given in the J&takai 
are presented in the chapter on Exchange: 8upr<*. pp. 225-37. 

2. J., Ill, p. 484— Sagarena parikhhittam Gahha/h ca parimantfalatk” ; IV, p. 214, 

3. J., IV, p. 214; cf Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 4. 

PP* 321-2; III, p. 42—“ CattalUasahc^sddhijMnidveuajaniisaicisahass&ni bakalft 
Editfhaddha *mho viya phOitH "; a nahm= ten thousand. VL,p. 

* • 1 1 £?• y I, p. 205. * ™ * 
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The world was comprised of four Mahadipas (Oatemnam MahaMpanam) 
SOUR 01 ^ our 8 rea * Continents, 1 surrounded by 2000 dipas or 

MASIDIPAS. doabs. 2 Fortunately, for us, the Jatakas do furnish us with 
the names of these Great Continents. They are : Uttarakuru, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jambudipa. 3 

UTTARAKURU is mentioned as such once in the Somnanda Jdtaka 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of the Himalayas. This is in per¬ 
fect agreement with the statement of the Aitareya Brdhmana 4 that Uttara¬ 
kuru lay beyond the Himalayas (pa/rena Himavaniam). It is placed imme¬ 
diately to the south of TJttarah payasdm nidhi h —the Northern Deep or the 
Arctic Ocean—by the Bdmdyana .* Both the Greek and Indian writers des¬ 
cribe Uttarakuru as a semi-mythic region where there was perpetual happiness 
and bliss. 6 It is, nevertheless, identified with Siberia. 7 

As to PUBBA VIDEHA we have no internal data to identify it. But a 
passage of the Brahmdnda Purdna 8 which calls BHADRASVA as PZJRVA- 
DVIPA makes us feel certain of the identity between Pubbavideha and 
Bhadraiva which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 
China. 9 

APARAGOYANA, similarly, should be taken to be identical with the 
Paurdmo KETUMALA which is, in turn, identifiable with the region of 
Western Turkestan. 10 


As regards JAlStBUDlPA, the fourth of our great continents, we have 
plenty of references in the Brdhmanio as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is mentioned quite frequently in the Jatakas. 1 ’ But they, we 
mean the Jatakas, nowhere give any clear idea of the size or extent of this 
country. The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaka , 12 indeed, knows that Jambudipa 
was' encompassed ( paribbata ) by the ocean ( sagara ), but this, in no way, clears 


l. 


J., n, p. 313 ; in, pp. 239,481—G. 91; VI, pp. 3, 432. 

. - J-. n, p; 313 ; in, p. 239 —“Doipa originally meant land having water (and not sea) 
on two (and not all) of its sides.” See, C. A. Q. L, Intro., p. xxxvii. 

3. J., VI, pp. 278—G. 1212; "PuraloVidehe pasta Qoyaniye eapacchalo, Kuruyo Jambudi- 

pa/MM mantmht passa Of. Hardy, op. cit., and loo. eit.; Cowell and Neil, Divya- 

vadma, pp. 214//; Iav.4 Study of the Mahilvastu, pp. 4, 14; Watters, Tuan Churning, I, pp. 
31, 0; apoonhng to the Pauranw Geography, the world was comprised of 7 concentric dvipas. 
ws., Jambu, Sake, Ku4a, Salmala, Kraunoa, Gomeda and Puskara; for the attempted ideW 
ficatiOM of these,see V. VenkatacheUam, dp. <b loo. oit. of. Hasten Rdnnow, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. V, pp. 253-284. * . 

4. VIII, 14, 4; Vedic Index , I, p. 84. 1 

5. IV, 43,66. 

6. McCrinBle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature * dt). 63.113 & nntas - M&rk 

P. 59,18//; Digha Nak&ya. The Atdn&Uya SuUanta, Dialogue, of%Buddh^ntppm.i 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 1, 492. -*> v* 

hM* ^ a 5 raswa ^* kXII , p. 170. Of. Rayohoudhury, Studies in Indian Antiguities* 
pp. 71 //. 

8 . Brahmdnda Purdna 45, 24 ; 46, 35. 

.. 9. Rayohaudhuiy, op. eft.', pp. 75-6 ; Bhadraiva is said to have been watered by the Sita, 

tlle i the ^. arkand and Yellow Rivers. Sita is our Slda mention*! in J., VI, 

p. 100, Gdihas 424-5. Uttar a Himavante^Cf. Uttaradhuayana Sutra, XI, 28, 

10 . Rayohaudhuiy, op, cit , p. 75. 

I U. See Dines Anderson, Index to the J&taJca, p. 56. 

12. J. f VI, p; 464—(}. 1637. 
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up the matter. However, it seems quite certain that the traditional con¬ 
ception of Jaihbudipa was much wider than that of India proper as we under¬ 
stand it now. And if Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of Jaihbudipa of the 
Puranas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Asokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him, have a similar wider deno¬ 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jaihbudipa.' At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
i we say that by Jaihbudipa the JataJcas, for all practical purposes, meant 
India-cum-Aigliamstah. 2 1 


l. 


Jayaswal, I. A LXII, pp. 170//. 

development nme Jambudlpa, see V. Ven- 
PP- 78 //. ^ ‘ P* -*-02 , of. also Raychaudlmry, Studies %n Indian Antiquities, 



CHAPTER II 

DIVISIONS OF INDIA 


T he traditional division of India into five regions is found throughout in 
Indian Literature. In the Atharvaveda already, we have this division 
of India as a familiar practice. So also in the well-known passage of the 
Atimeya Brahmam, 2 we find India divided into five great diks, viz., Pracya 
(Eastern), 3 Daksind (Southern), 4 Pratici (Western), Udichi (Northern), 5 
and Dhruvd Madhyamd (Central). 6 In later times, these five ‘diks’ or direc¬ 
tions are clearly stated to be DeJas or countries. The Purdnas, also, know 
these five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, vi z ., the Vindhya 
and the Himavanta regions, thus marking the number seven. 7 Eaja^ek- 
hara, in the beginning of the tenth century A.D., clearly gives the boundaries 
of these five divisions in the following manner: “To the east of Baranasi 
(Benares) is the eastern country; to the south of Mahigmati is the Daksiija- 
patha or the Deccan; to the west of Devasabha is the western country; to 
the north of Prthudaka (mod, Pehoa, about 14 miles west of Thane£war) 
is the Uttarapatha, and the tract lying between Vina^ana and Prayaga is 
called Antarvedi (or Madhyade6a). 8 The same division was adopted by the 
Chinese Travellers also. 9 

The Jdtakas, also, are familiar with these divisions of India. Uttara¬ 
patha is mentioned three times 10 ; Dakkhinapatha is mentioned in the 
Sarabhanga and Indriya Jdtakas 11 ; Majjhimadesa is similarly mentioned a 
number of times 12 ; The names of the other two divisions, viz., the Pracya 
and the Aparanta do not, however, find mention in the Jdtakas. But their 
non-mention does not prove that they were unknown to the Jdtakas, for the 
countries like Sovira, 13 Bharu 14 and Suraftha, 15 mentioned in the Jdtakas, 
are apparently to be located in the Aparanta division; so also Kajafigala, 


1 . HI, 27; IV, 40; XII, 3; XIX, 17; Cf. H. C. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, 
p. 41. 

2. vm,14. 

3. Pracya also appears in the Sal. Brah. I, 7, 3,8; See Ved. Ini., II, 46. 

4. Dahfinapada is mentioned in the Rgveda, X, 6 J, 8; cf. Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 394, note. 

5. Udlcyas are mentioned in the Sat. Brah. XI, 4,1,1. 

6 . See Ved. Ind., II. pp. 125-7. 

7. Of., e.g., Brahm&nda p. 34, 64; “ Tairidam Bhdratam varsam eaptakhandam krtam 
purd” ; Rayohaudhury, op. tit, p. 92. 

8 . Kdvyamimdmsd, (Cr. O. S. Series), pp. 93. ff. 

9. See Cunningham, op. tit, pp. 13-14; the boundary of the Madhyadeia, the Arydvarta 
of the Dha/rma Sutras, seems, gradually, to have expanded itself from Prayaga and Benares, 
to the east of Anga-Kajangala, as the Aryans spread over the country. 

10. J., II, pp. 31, 287; IV, p. 79. 

11. J., HI, p. 463; V, p. 133. 

12. J.,m,pp. 115,364,463; V,p. 134. 

13 . J.,m, p. 470 . 

14. J., n, pp. 171-2; IV, p. 137. 

15. J., m, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 
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mentioned in tie Kapota Jataka * and the Bhisa Jdtaka , 2 is clearly the 
western boundary of the Praoya Dela. 


Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakas know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether. 3 This 
HMAVANTA region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdtakas grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation. 4 This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Purdms as Parvatairaya or the “mountain region.” 3 

Unfortunately, the Jdtakas are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
BOUNDARIES, across the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to have been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Videha was a kingdom in Majjhimadesa ; 6 Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjhimadesa ; 7 the country of Aranjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region ; 8 Avanti was included in Dakkhi^apatha ; 9 the district 
of Karnsa was a part of the Uttarapatha. 10 


One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection. 
VTTABlPA Jdtakas seem to have retained the original significance 

TEA and " of the terms Uttarapatha and Dakkhindpatha as meaning, 
DAEKHINl - respectively, “the Northern High Road” and “the Southern 
PATEA. Hig h Road.” It is clear that originally two great trade 

routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhipapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed.'' It is in this sense that the districts of Karnsa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road,' 2 are included 
in Uttarapatha, 13 and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road, 14 included in Dakkhinapatha. 15 


1* J,, ILL. p. 226> 

2 ( J*» IVj p. 310* 

3. See Andersen’s Index, p. 184. 

4. Cf. J. IV, pp. 286-7 ; V, pp. 416-6 ; VI, pp. 496-7. 

6. See Brahmandapp. 34, 64; Buddhagosa, in his commentary on the Kathdvatthu, 
mentions two territorial names of the two post-ASokan Buddhist Schools, vie,, Hemavatika, and 
Uttardpathaka, thus distinguishing between the two regions : Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptidn s, 
pp. 219-220. 

6. J., Ill, p. 364. 

7 . J., in, p. 116. 

8. J., HI, p. 463 ; V, p. 134. 

9. J., HI, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

10. J., IV, p. 79. 

11. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions , pp. 218-220. 

12. We know, from the Qandhdra Jdtaka, III, p. 365, that traders went from Videha to 
Gandhara. This route seems to have extended from Videha, aoross the rivers Gaftga and 
Yamuna, through the desert on to Takkasila, the Gandhara capital. 

13. J., IV, 79. 

14. This route extended from Savatthi to Patitthana; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 103. 

15. J., in, p. 463; V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supra, pp, 225-28. 
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duced in abundance there. having been derived from the 

appearance of the sea thick¬ 
ened by the peculiar matter 
which floats in it: J. B. 0. R. 
&,VI,p. 195. 


107 Dantapnra A city—capital of Kalinga. II, 367, 371, 381; III, Various identifications have been 

3, 376; iy, 230, 231,- put forward: Cunningham placed 

232, 236* it in Raja Mahendri, 30 miles 

totheN.E.ofCoringa: G.A,G.L 9 
PP* 692-3; De identifies it with 
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1461, 424-6.1491. 

Pa^tjaraka A mountain.—spoken together It is perhaps the Pandura of the 

with Mallagiri and Tikiita. IV, 438-6.169. Puranas ; Cf., e.g., Mark. P., 

__ 55,10, which calls it the ‘loftiest 
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tween the Ghenab and the Satiej. 
The Bahllkas were probably set¬ 
tlers from Balkh, the capital of 
Bactria. They lived by robbery, 
as Me. De says; according 
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Ujjayini: Raychaudhury, P. H. 
A. I. y p. 378, It seems from 
all this that Bhogavati was 
essentially a general name for a 
Naga capital._ 
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SUMMING UP 


T HUS flits away, across the dim past, a pageant of the people and a pano¬ 
rama of this ancient land. The picture may have been blurred and 
indistinct in some places. But on the whole, we believe, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 

From the hoary past we first tried to trace the foot-falls of history down. 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms ; and at last we 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage of the 
Mahajanapada period—of the period which immediately preceded the Buddha, 
who is-undoubtedly a prominent landmark on the continuous and chequered 
path of Indian civilization. 

We saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionally vying with one another for supremacy. Each kingdom had its 
king—generally an autocrat. The system of administration was simple, yet 
not unorganised. The rajadhdm or the capital city, being the seat of govern¬ 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character. The 
nigamas were busy market-towns. The gdmas or the villages, where dwelt 
the vast millionsof the toiling masses, were silent yet serene. 

The economic condition of the people was not too bad. We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, though the general 
mass cannot be said to have been content and happy. The country was, 
no doubt, prosperous and busy with trade and commerce. 

Society was formed of classes in the practical sense, and of castes in the 
theoretical sense. The classes were those of the Khattiyas , the Brdhmanas, 
the Gahapatis and the Dasahimmakaras. Family was the unit of social 
structure. People lived among relations of their own (Mti). The position 
of women cannot be described as satisfactory when judged according to the 
modem standard. Arts and sciences were many and flourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but steady 
movement going on among the philosophers and the ascetics of the day 
towards a more rationalistic way of thinking and living. The common folk 
were, nevertheless, content with theic life of sports and festivities. 

Nature does not seem to have turned her face from the people in 
those days. Famine and pestilence, however, were not unheard of. But, 
after all, these are only temporary phases. The endless and aimless life of 
the people rolls on day by day, for centuries and centuries, even as the 
waves of the sea roll on for ever, in storm and in calm. 
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Missaka, 322 

Muoalinda, 4, 6,10 

Muoukunda, 6, 10 

Mujalinda, 6 

Mufthika, 22,23 

Musila, 115, 313 

Megasthenes, 192 

Mejjha, 29, 30 

Medes, 30 

Mohenjodaro, 33, 316 
Mauryas, 149 


Yakkhas, 324 
Yadu, 17 
Yava, 70 
Yasapani, 70 
Yajnavalkya, 328-9, 334 
Yadavas, 3, 24 
Yama, 322 
Yamataggi, 4, 8,12 
Yamadaggi, 8 
Yamahanu, 338 
Yaska, 57 


Yudhisthira, 19, 33, 34, 121 
Yauvana4va, 6,10 

R 

Bakkhasas, 324 
Baghu, 4 
BaghuvamSa, 4 
Bama, 3,13,14,15,16, 49 
Bama, Jamadagnya, 12 
Bahugana, 12 
Bussel, Bertrand, 115-16 
Buja, 52, 290, 337 
Bonn, 34, 36 
Bepuka, 8, 37 
Boj’a, 9 
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Lakkharia, 13 
Lalitthaj Yadu, 17 
Lokayatikam, 333 
Bomapada, 15,16 

V 

Vanka, 66, 67 
Vajira, 279 
Vajjis, 51 
Varakalyapa, 9 
Varamandhata, 9 
Varahamihira, 289 
Varuiia, 21, 65, 322 
Vasantasena, 297 
Vasavatti, 70 
Vasitthaka L 284 
Yasistha, Apa va, 12 
Vasu, Caidya, 18 
Vakatakas, 18 
Vatavyadhi, 96 
Vatsyayana, 316 
Vamadeva, 40 
Vayu, 322 
Valmiki, 13 
Vasudeva, 20,22, 23 
Vioitravirya, 8 . 
Vijaya, 52 
Vijjadharas, 324 
Videgha, Mathava, 12 
Vidhurapandita, 34, 35 
Vinayam, 334 
Vimala, 35 
Virupakkha, 324 
Virulha, 324 
Vi&lkha, 225 


Vi^vaksena, 44 
VisSvajit, 43 
Vi4vantara, 54 
Vi^vamitra, 7, 8, 58 
Visvaratha, 58 
Vissakanima, 317 


Vejayanta, 322 
VetarapI, 307 
Vepaoittiya, 281 
Vessantara, 15, 53, 54, 136 
Vessavana, 324 
Vassamitta, 4. 8 
Vai&Lla, 3 
Vyasa, 332 






